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_ 7 F the Author of theſe united Tras had been 
any Friend to PREFACEs, he aucun d proba- 
iy have made his Entrance after that manner, 
one or other of the Five Treatiſes formerly 
= ulſh'd apart. But as to all Prefatory or 
VDedicatory Di/courſe, he has told us his Mind 
= /uficiently, in that Treatiſe which he calls So- 
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II ox. Being ſatisſy d, however, that 
there are many Perſons who eſteem theſe Intro- 
ductory Pieces as very efjential in the Conflitu- 

| tion of a Work ; he has thought fit, in behalf 

| of his honeſt Printer, to ſubſtitute theſe Lines 
under the Title of A PREFACE; and to de- 
clare, That (according to His beft Fudgment 

% and Authority) theſe Preſents ought to paſs, 

«© and be receiv'd, conſtru d, and taken, as „ 

« ſatisfactory in full, for all Preliminary Com- 

& poſition, Dedication, direct or indirect Appli- 

« cation for Fawour to the Publick, or to any 

« private Patron, or Party whatſoever : No- 

« thing to the contrary appearing to him, from 

* zhe fide of Truth, or Reaſon.” Witneſs 
is Hand, this Fifth Day of December 1710. 
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| An Inquiry concerning VisTut and Merit. 
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—— MHiadentem direre i num 


Jud 4 vetalts: 8 
Hor. Sat. 1. 


ted firſt in the Year M. DCC. VIII. 


Sept. 1707» 


OW, you —F to... - - and be- Sec. 1. 

fore the Sea 5 be s which muſt engage 

you in the Matters of State; if 

3 you care to be entertain'd a-while with a 

. of idle Thoughts, ſuch as pretend only to Amuſe- 
ment, and have no relation to Buſineſs or Affairs, 

you may caſt your Eye flightly on what you have 

Pefore you.; and if there be ary thing inviting, you 

5 lay read it over at your leiſure. 

IT has been an eſtabliſh” d. Cuſtom for Poets, at 

the entrance of their Work, to addreſs themſelves to 

home Muſe : and this Practice of the Antients has 

gain'd ſo much repute, that even in our days we 

nd it almoſt conſtantly imitated. I cannot but fancy 

WDowever, that this Imitation, which paſſes ſo cur- 

Wently with other Judgments, muſt at ſome time or 

ther have ſtuck a little with your Lordſhip ; who is 

to examine Things by a better Standard than 

at of Faſhion or the common Taſte. You muſt 

ter tainly have obſerv'd our Poets under a remarkable 

ZFnitrint, when oblig'd to aſſume this Character: 

id you have wonder'd, perhaps, why that Air of 


7 fs 1/m, which ſits ſo gracefully with an Antient, 
Fo be fo ſpiritlefs and aukard in a Modern. But 
0 this Doubt, your Lordſhip wou d have ſoon re- 


 E Neu ben and it cou'd only ſerve to bring 
1 F231 . Aa, croſs 


4 LETTER 


Sect. 1. a- croſs you a Reflection you have often made, on 
many occaſions beſides ; That Truth is the moſt poaver. 
Ful thing in the World, ſince even Fiction“ it-ſc}f mull 05 
be govern'd by it, and can only pleaſe by its reſem- 
| blance. The Appearance of Reality is neceſſary ty 
| make any Paſſion agrecably repreſented ; and to be 
able to move others, we muſt firſt be mov'd our. 
ſelves, or at leaſt ſeem to be ſo, upon {ome_probable 
Grounds, Now what poſſibility is there; that a Mo- 8 
dern, who is known never to have worſhip! dAvo LL0, 

or own'd any ſuch Deity as the Muſes, ſliou'd per- 

ſuade us to enter into-his pretended Devotion, and 
move us by his feign'd Zeal in a Religion out of date! 
But as for the Antients, tis known they deriv'd both 
their Religion and Polity from the Mues Art. Hoy 
ratural therefore muſt it have appear d in any, but 
eſpecially a Poet of thoſe times, to addreſs himſelf in 
Raptures of Devotion to thoſe acknowledz'd Pa- 
troneſſes of Wit and Science ? Here the Poet might: 
with probability feign an Extaſy, tho he really fel 
none: and ſuppoſing it to have been mere Affectation, 
it wou'd look however like EY natural, and 

cou'd not fail of pleaſing. 

Bu r perhaps, my Lord, there was a further My. 3 
| ſtery in the caſe. Men, your Lordſhip knows, at 
ä Wonderfully happy in a Faculty of deceiving them. 
ſelves, whenever they ſet heartily about it: and! 
very ſmall Foundation of any Paſſion will ſerve uz 
not only to act it well, but even to work our-ſelve 
into it beyond our own reach. Thus, by a litt, 
Affectation in Love-Matters, and with the help of! 
Romance or Novel, a Boy of Fifteen, or a grave Ma 
of Fifty, may be ſure to grow a very natural Cow 
comb, and feel the Belle Paſſion in good earneſt, 47 
Man of tolerable Good-Nature, who happens to be!“ 
little piqu'd, may, by improving his Reſentment, be, | 
come a very Fury for Revenge. Even a good Chr: . 
To | | — to 
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concerning ENTHUSIASM, 


ian, who wou'd needs be over-good, and thinks he Sect. t. 


bu an never believe enough, may, by a ſmall Inclina- Lys 
form on well improv'd, extend his Faith ſo largely, as 


to comprehend in it not only all Scriptural and Tra- 


7 5 8 8 Miracles, but a ſolid Syſtem of Old-Wives 
our. Storys. Were it needful, I cou'd put your Lordſhip 
bable n ind of an Eminent, Le -arned, and truly Chriſtian 
Mo- relate you once knew, who cou 'd have given you a 
I Lo, gull account of his Belief in Fairys, And this, me- 
per. Fhinks, may ſerve to make appear, how far an an- 
and ient Poet's Faith might poſſibly have been rais'd, to- 
gate? ether with his Imagination. 

f bor we Chriſtians, who have ſuch ample Faith 


both F : 

153 otelves, will Hos nothing to poor Heathens. 
Hoy . 7 
by 8 ey mutt be Infidels in every ſenſe. We will not 
? jo: losem to believe ſo much as their own Religion; 
elf In 11 bs I Cf - 02 
| pa. Phich we c1 5 15 too abſurd to have been credited hy 
iet 7 yy beſides the mere Vulgar. But if a Reverend Chri- 

3 Prelate mas be ſo great a Volunteer in Faith, 

beyond the ord inary Preſcription of the Catholick 
„ and Fhurch n, to believe in Fairys; why may not a Ha- 
5 . n Poet, in the ordinary way of his Religion, be 
My. Wow d to believe in Muſes ? For thlieſe, your Lord- 
r 1v * Þ: Kr 3 . 1 

ip knows, were ſo many Divine Perſons in the 


2 * - 
1 man 


8, Ale 255 
5 cathen „ and were eſſential in their Syſtem of 
them He Ic Vs "7 r I ” 

4 eclogy. The Goddeſſes had their remples and 
and ! . 8 
. rin iP, the ſame as the other Deitys: And to diſ- 
clve eve te Holy Nine, or their Aro0LLo, was the ſame 


hit deny for E himſelf; and muſt have been eſteem'd 
p of! | Wm ly Profane and Atheiſtical. hy the generality of 
e Mai Peer Men, Now what a mighty advantage mult it 
| Cox: * 8 been 15 an antient Eper. to be thus Orthodox, 

ebe help of his Education, and a Good-will 


K. 4 : 0 5 
to be a the bargain, to work himſelf up to the Belief of 
t. bell nge Preſence and Heav cnly Inſpiration ! ? It was 

: 


Chr r rely the buſineſs of Poets in thoſe days to call 
; * volativn in queſtion, when it evid ently made fo well 
— for their Art, On the contrary, they cou'd not fail to 
imate their Faith as much as poſſible 3 when by a 

5 


ai 5 3 | ſingle 


TER 


Sect. 1. ſingle Act of it, well inforc'd, they could raiſe them. | % 
ways ſelves into ſuch Angelical Compan . Z 
| How much the Imagination of ſuch a Preferee Y 
muſt exalt a Genius, we may obſerve merely from 
the Influence which an ordinary Preſence has over | E: 
Men. Our modern Wits are more or leis r4i5'd by 8 
the Opinion they have of their Company, and the J 
Idea they form to themſelves of the Pertons to whom Wl 
they make their Addreſſes. A common Actor of the Wl ; 
Stage will inform us how much a full Audience of 
the Better Sort exalts him above the common pitch, * 
And you, my Lord, who are the nobJ-it Actor, and 
of the nobleſt Part aſſign'd to any Mortal on ti; Z 
early Stage, when you are acting for Liberty and 
Nd: does not the e Preſence, that of you 
Friends, and the Well-wiſhers to your Cauſe, acd 
ſomething to your Thought and Genius ? Or is that 
Sublime of Reaſon, and that Power of Eloquens l "0 
which you diſcover in publick, no more than ht! 
you are equally Maſter of, in private; and can com. 
mand at any time, alone, or with indifferent Com- 
pany, or in any eaſy or cool hour? This indeed wen 
more Godlike; but ordinary . 1 think, F 
reaches not ſo high. 
| For my own part, my Lord, I have really 10 
F much need of ſome conſiderable. Preſence or Company 
to raiſe my Thoughts on any occaſion, that when . 
alone, I muſt endeavour by Strength of Fancy to ſup 
i Ply this want; and in default of a Muſe, rauſt inquii 
out ſome Great Man of a more than ordinary Genius, 
whoſe imagin'd Preſence may inſpire me with mon 
than what I feel at ordinary hours. And thus, my! 1 | 
| Lord, have I choſen to addreſs my-felf to your Lord. 5 5 
| chip; tho without ſubſcribing my Name : allowing : 
you, as a Stranger, the full liberty of reading na 
more than what you may have a fancy for; but e. 
ſerving to my-ſelf the privilege of imagining ro 
read all, with particular notice, as a Friend, and 
one whom 1 may juſtifiably treat with the uin, 
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concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


SECT. 


vhich is contrary, how excellent an Age might we 
52 preſum'd to live in! Never was there in our Na- 
ion a time known, when Folly and Extravagance of 
every kind were more ſharply inſpected, or more wittily 
idicul'd, And one might hope at leaſt from this 
ye 00d Symptom, that our Age was in no declining 
Eſtate ; ſince whatever our Diſtempers are, we ſtand 
3 well affected to our Remedys. To bear the being 


ty and l old of Faults, is in private Perſons the beſt token 
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of Amendment. Tis ſeldom that a Publick is thus 
For where Jealouſy of State, or the ill 
Eise of the Great People, or any other Cauſe 1s 

owerful enough to reſtrain the Fre:dom of Cenſure in 
Buy part, it in effect deſtroys the Benefit of it in the 
Pho! le. There can be no impartial and free Cenſure 


1 bf Manners where any peculiar Cuſtom or National 


SE 


6 
2 


Opinion is ſet apart, and not only exempted from 
2 iticiſm, but even flatter'd with the higheſt Art. Lis 
only in a free Nation, ſuch as ours, that Impoſture 
bas no Privilege; and that neither the Credit of a 
Pourt, the Power of a Nobility, nor the Awefulneſs 
of a Church can give her Protection, or hinder her 
rom being arraign'd in every Shape and Appearance. 
Ws true, this Liberty may ſeem to run too far. We 
May perh aps be ſaid to make ill uſe of it. 80 


very one will ſay, when he himſelf is touch'd, and 
=> 0 05 pinion freely examin'd. But who ſhall be Judg 
Er e may be freely examin'd, and ⁊ohat may not ? 


ere Ade may be us d; and evbere it may not? 
hat Remedy ſhall we preſcribe to this in general ? 
= an there be a better than from that Liberty it-ſelf 
hich is complain'd of? If Men are vicious, petu- 
F. or abuſive; the Magiftrate may correct 3 
"4 


tit they reaſon {1}, ' tis Reaſon ſtill muſt teach 
Jutucks of Thought and Stile, _ 
finement 


do better. 


F the knowing well how to expoſe any Infirmity Sect. 2. 
or Vice were a ſufficient Security for the Virtue Layne 


i | 
8 TER 
Sect. 2. finement in Manners, good Brecding, and Politeneſs 
— of every kind, can come only In the Trial and HE 
Experience of w hat is beſt. ; Let but the Search go 
21% freely on, and the right Meafure of every thing wil 
Lit ſoon be found. Whatever Humour has got the tart, 
if it be unnatural, it cannot hold; and the Ridicrlr, Ml 
if ill plac'd at firſt, will certainly fall at laſt where 
; it deſerves, LEST 
| I Have often wonder'd to ſee Men of Senſe ' 
mightily alarm'd at the approach of any thing live W 
Ridicule on certain Subjects; as if they miſtruſted their W 
own judgment. For what Ridicule can lie againſt M 
Reaſon ? Or how can any one of the-leaſt ſuſtnek 5 8 
of Thought endure a Ridicule wrong plac'd ? No. 
thing is more ridiculous than this it-ſclf. The Vul- 
gar, indeed, may ſwallow any ſordid Jeſt, any mere 
Drollery or Buffoonery; but it muſt be a finer and 8 
truer Wit which takes with the Men of Senſe and 
Breeding. How comes it to paſs then, that we ap- 
pear ſuch Cowards in reaſoning, and are ſo afraid to 5 
ſtand. the 2 of Ridicule ? O! ſay we, the Sub- 
jects are too grave. Perhaps fo : but let us ſee art Þ 
Chegher they are really grave or no : for in the man. 
ner W MAY conceivè em, they may peradventure be 
| very grave and weighty in our Imagination; but very WK 
1idiculous and impertinent in their own nature. Gra- 
2219 is of the very Eſſence of Impoſture. It cos Wl 
not only make us miſtake other. things, but is apt . 
bs 


z 4 
354 4 
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perpetually almoſt to miſtake it-ſelf. For even in 

common Behaviour, how hard is it for the grave Cha- 

der to keep long out of the limits of the formal 

9 ? We can never be too grave, if we can be * 

| | red we are really what we ſuppoſe. And we can} 

Vt never too much honour or revere any thing for grave; 5 

:f we are aſſur'd the Thing is grave, as we appre-N 2 5 

158 it. The main Point is to know ü always tue 
Gravity from the falſe: and this can only he, by c: 

rying the Rule conſtantly with us, and frebly apply: | 

ing it not only to the Things about us, but to 0! 1 

ſelves. For it unhappily we loſe tie Meaſure = Cur- 

elves, 1 
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where | 


xcept in the conſidering of the real Temper of 
ings, to find which are truly ſerious, and which 
iiculous? And how can this be done, unleſs by 
5 applying the Ridicule, to ſee whether it will bear? 
ut if we fear to apply this Rule in any thing, what 
Pecurity can we have againſt the Impoſture of For- 


nſe ſo 3 3 8 E . 
ig like Sc 4s in one Point; and the ſame Formality 
4 thei ay rule us as it pleaſes in all other. 
(THO „ 8 . 8 6 - 

22 pus not in every Diſpoſition that we are capa- 
*, © Ie : 


1ſtneſ 4” | 


: Vul- 5 1 5 
mere Wa 
er and 
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hich fall under our Judgment. But we mut never 
ore pretend to judg of things, or of our own Temper 
in judging them, when we have given up our preli- 
minzry Right of judgment, and under a Preſump- 
hon of Gravity, have allow'd our-ſelves to be moſt 


NS if l 2 OS LE, 
aid to | hinges and to admire profoundly the molt ridi- 
„ ulous things in nature, at leaſt for ought we know. 


| & EIN 5 
2 u- Fer We « » : 
55 For having reſolv*d never to try, we can never be ſure, 
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Ridiculum acri 
Fortius & melius magnas plerumgue ſecat res. 
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„e, and fo well known for Truth by the cunning 
„aliſis of the Age, that they can better bear to 
„e their Impoſtures rail'd at, with all the Bitter- 
e and Vehemence imaginable, than to have them 
- huch'd wer ſo gently in this other way. They 
3 now very Well, that as Modes and Faſhions, ſo 
rave; 3 BROS, tho ever ſc ridiculous, are kept up by So- 
ppre- ond that thoſe formal Notions which grew 

„% probably in an ill Mood, and have been conceiv'd 
ſober Sadneſs, are never to be remov'd but in 2 


8 Fre. 
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Won 
| 1 Ps * Tofra, p.42, fl. + Hor. Sat. 10. 

454 2 a ſober: 


elves, 1 


Panty in all things? We have allew'd our-ſelves to 


itated to judg of things. We muſt before-hand judg 
f our own Temper, and accordingly of other things 


his, my Lord, IJ may ſafely aver, is ſo true in it- 


9 


2, vie ſhall ſoon loſe it in every thing beſides, SeQ.2, 
Tov what Rule or Meaſure is there in the World, Cay 


A LETTER 


Sect. 2. fober kind of Chearfulneſs 8, and by a more eaſy art + 


wyw pleaſant way of Thought. There is a Marci, 


which accompanies all Enthuſiaſm. Be it Low d 
Religion (tor there are Enthuſiaſms in both) nothing 
can put a ſtop to the growing miſchief of either, l be 
the Melancholy be remov'd, and the Mind at liber $ 
to hear what can be ſaid againſt the Ridiculouſnch 
of an Extreme in either way. 

Ir was heretofore the Wiſdom of ſome wiſe N.. 
tions, to Jet People be Fools as much as they pieas'd 
and never to puniſh ſeriouſly what deſerv'd only tf 
be !augh'd at, and was, after al, beſt cur'd by thi 
innocent Remedy. There are certain Humours in| 
Mankind, which of neceſſity muſt have vent. Thi 
Human Mind and Body are both of em naturally 
ſubject to Commotions : and as there are ſtrange Fe. 
ments in the Blood, which in many Bodys occaſional 
an extraordinary Diſcharge ; ſo in Reaſon too, ther 
are heterogeneous Partic es Which muſt be thrown of if 
by Fermentation. Shou'd Phylicians endeavour ab- 
ſolutely to allay thoſe Ferments of the Body, and 
ſtrike in the Humours which diſcoyer themſelves inf 
ſuch Eruptions, they might, inſtead of making i 
Cure, bid fair perhaps to raiſe a Plague, and turn 
Spring-Ague or an Autumn-Surfcit into an epidemi-Wl 
cal malignant Fever. They are certainly as i I Phyf: 5 4 
cians in the Pedy-Politick, who wou'd needs be tam. » 4 
pering with theſe mental Eruptions; and under te 
ſpccious pretence of healing this Itch of Superſtition, 


N 8 
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and ſaving Souls from the Contagion of Enthuſiaſu 
ſhou'd ſet ail Nature in an uproar, and turn a ff 
innocent Carbuncles into an Inflammation and mort 
Gangrene. 1 1 

Wr read * in Hiſtory that Par, when he accom-Whil 
pany'd Baccnus in an Expedition to the Indies, foul 
means to ſtrike a Terrour thro a Hoſt of Enemy:, bl 
the help of a ſmail Company, whote Clamours E 


ITS — 25 N > 


Polyæni Strateg. ib. 1. c. 2. 8 
manay (ey 


concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


afy arc anag 'd to good advantage among the echoing Rocks Sect. 2. 
jan d Caverns of a woody Vale. The hoarſe bellowing — 
eue the Caves, join'd to the hideous aſpect of ſuch dark 
Nothing d deſart Places, rais'd ſuch a Horror in the Enemy, 
ner, til at in this ſtate their Imagination help'd em to hear 


liberty 


Jou vices, and doubtleſs to ſee Forms too, which were 
OCUlnch 


ore than Human: whilſt the Uncertainty of what 
cy fear'd made their Fear yet greater, and ſpread it 


7 » N 92 
iſe Na E tr by implicit Looks than any Narrat ion cou'd 


5 "i er it. And this was what in after- times Men 
8 uM id a Panick. The Story indeed gives a good Hint 
To Wo I the nature of this Paſſion, which can hardly be 
J win 


Ie ithout ſome mixture of Enthuſlaſm, and Horrors 
5 01 a ſuperſtitious kind. 


W on may with good reaſon call every Faſſion Pa- 
ge 5 c, which is rais'd in a “* Multitude, and convey'd 
Sy Aſpect, or as it were by Contact or Sympathy. 
„ there ; , ' 

. hus popular Fury may be call'd Parc, when the 


own off 
Our ab- 
ly, and 
2Ives in 
king 1 
turn: 
didemi: 
Phyf. 
ze tam- 
der the! 


0 e of the People, as we have ſometimes known, 

as put them beyond themſe ves; eſpecially where 
; Reli gion has had to do. And in this ſtate their 
Ery Looks are infectious. The Fury flies from Face 

Face: and the Diſeaſe is no ſooner ſeen than 

ught. They who in a better Situation of Mind 

ave beheld a Multitude under the power of this Paſ- 

wn, have own'd that they ſaw in the Countenances 

Men ſomething more ghaſtly and terrible than at 

ther times is expreſs'd on the moſt paſſionate occa- 

Ons. Such force has + Society in ill, as well as in 

pod Paſſions: and ſo much ſtronger any Affection 
for being ſocial and communicative. 

| lus, my Lord, there are many Pan:cks in Man- 

Ind, beſides merely that of Fear. And thus is Re- 

$101 alſo Panick; when Enthuſiaſm of any kind gets 

IÞ 5 as oft, on melancholy occaſions, it will do. 
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TN " Or "ApOrs 5 naturally riſe; and in bad times eſpecially, 
urs weben the Spirits of Men are low, as either in par 
— 5 — — 


5 fra, p. 31. and VOL. III. 7. 48. in the Notes. 
| 25 +75) Ke. and V OL, II. f. 66, 70, &c. 33, Kc. 
; Calamitys, 
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| ect. 2. Calamitys, or during the Unwholeſomneſs of Air h 
diet, or when Convulſions happen in Nature, Storm; 


Earthquakes, or other amazing Prodigys, at 0 
ſeaſon the Panick muſt needs run high, and the M. 
giſtrate of neceſſity give way to it. For to app 
ſericus Remedy, and bring the Sword, or Faces, x 3 
a Cure, muſt make the Caſe more melancholy, and 2 
| increaſe the very Cauſe of the Diſtemper. To forbid 
40 Mens natural Fears, and to endeavour the c,,. 
; powering them by other Fears, muſt needs be a mot 
unnatural Method. The Magiſtrate, if he be amy 
Artiſt, ſhou'd have a gentler hand; and inſtead d 
Cauſticks, Inciſions, and Amputations, ſhou'd b 
uſing the ſofteſt Balms; and with a kind Sympatiy 
| x entering into the Concern of the People, and taking 
Wit. as it were, their Paſſion upon him, ihou'd, when lh 
tias ſooth'd and ſatisfy'd it, endeavour, by chearfu 
ways, to divert and heal it. 1 
Tr1s was antient Policy: and hence fas a notabk 
Author of our Nation expreſſes it) tis neceſſary 1% 
People ſhould have a * Publick Leading in Religion, ay 
For to deny the Magiſtrate a Worſhip, or take away 
2 National Church, is as mere Enthufiafin as the N. 
tion which ſets up Perſecution. For why ſhou1w 
| there not be publick Walks, as well as private Gar: 1 
gens ? Why not publick Librarys, as well as privags 
Education and Home-Tutors? But to pre derb t 
bounds to Fancy and Speculation, to regulate e 
Apprehenſions and religious Beliefs or Fears, to ſup-=* 
preſs by Violence the natural Paſſion of Enthuſiafn, 
or to endeavour to aſcertain it, or reduce it to ont 
Species, or bring it under any one Modification, 5 
FL in truth no better Senſe, nor deſerves a better Che - 
| rater, than what the + Comedian declares of the lit: 
Project in the Atfair of Love 


— - Nihilo plus agas 
Duam fe des operam ut cum ratione inſarias, 
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f Air oo BR o 7 only the Viſionarys and Enthuftafts of all Sect.2. 
Storm as were tolerated, your Lordſhip Knows, by the 
at th; Wicnts ; but on the other fide, Philoſophy had as 
ne Vi a courſe, and was permitted as a Ballance againſt 

ly And whilſt ſome Sects, ſuch as the 
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Tribe this Evil. 
gion of exalted Spirits; and is become in a manner 
b. chief Care of the Magiſtrate, and the very End of 


Merdition. 
Py bagorean and latter Platonickh, Join'd in with the 
"SScrftition and Enthuſiaſm of the Tim the Epi- 
es,, the Academic, and others, were allow'd to 
uſe | And 
Ws matters were. happiiy bal anc'd; Reaſon had 
play; Learning and Science flouriſh'd. Wonder- 
fall was the Harmony and Temper which aroſe from 
WE theſe Contrarietys. Thus Superſtition and En- 
ſiaſm were mildly treated; and being let alone, 
never rag'd to that degree as to occaſion Blood- 
Med, Wars, Perſecutions and Devaſtations in the 
World. But a new ſort of PSkcy, which extends it- 
to another World, and confiders the future Lives 
a Happineſs of Men rather than the preſent, has 
1 mad us leap the Bounds of natural Humanity; and 
of a ſupernatura! Charity, has taught us the way 
blaguing one another moſt devoutly, It has rais'd 
Antipathy which no temporal Intereſt cou'd 
ever do; and entail'd upon us a mutual Hatred to all 
EErnity. And now Uniformity in Opinion (a hopeful 
—Exgjec l) is look'd on as the only Expedient againſt 
The ſawing of Souls is now the Heroic 
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ernment it-ſelf, 
Magiſtracy mou'd vouchſafe to interpoſe thus 


hin ocher Sciences, I am afraid we ſhou'd have 
a bad Logick, as bad Mathematicks, and in every 


Aas bad Philoſophy, as we often have Divinity, 
ountrys where a preciſe Orthodoxy is ſettled by 


2 * . 
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1is a hard matter for a Government to ſettle 
E Wit. If it does but keep us ſober and honeſt, tis 
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ect. 2. likely we ſhall have as much Ability in our fp _ 


Ft way as in our temporal Affairs: and if we. can bu 
1s | truſted, we ſhall have Wit enough to fave our-ſch 1 


when no prejudice lies in the way. But if Hos 

and Wit be inſufficient for this ſaving Work, | 

| vain for the Magiſtrate to meddle with it : ſinct ; 
'K he be ever ſo virtuous or wiſe, he may be as (8 
F miſtaken as another Man. I am ſure the only v | 
„ to ſave Mens Senſe, or preſerve Wit at all in“ 
1 - World, is to give Liberty to Wit. Now Wit « ; 
| never have its Liberty, where the Freedom of” Rab 
1 

ö 


iS taken away: For againſt ferious Extravagam 

. and ſplenetick andes there is no other Rem 
. | than this, | 
Wr have indeed full Power over nll other Mas 
fications of Spleen, We niay treat other Enthuſif 
ag we Pleaſe... We may ridicule Love, or Gallant 
or Knight-Errantry to the utmoſt ; and we find, 
in theſc latter days of Wit, the Humour of this ku 
which was once ſo prevalent, is pretty well declin! 
The Cruſades, the reſcuing of Holy Lands, and fu! 
devout Gallantrys are in leſs requeſt than former 
But if ſomething of this militant Religion, ſomethi 
of chis Soul-reſcuing Spirit, and Saint-Errantry pi 
vails ſtill, we need not wonder, when we conſch 
in how folemn a manner we treat this - Diſtemxz 
and how prepoſterouſly we go about to cure | 
thuſiaſm. 
I Can hardly forbear fancying, that if we ha 
tort of Inquiſition, or formal Court of Judicatu 
with grave Officers and Judges, erected to reſiu 
Poetical Licence, and in general to ſuppreſs that Fang 
and Humour of Verhfication ; but in particular? i 
3199 moſt extravagant Pailion of Love, as it is ſet out 
oy: Poets, in its Heatheniſh Dreſs of VENus's and (2 
It | P1D'S: if the Poets, as Ringleaders and Teacher 

| this Hereſy, were, under grievous Penaltys, foi! 

to enchant the People by their vein of Rhymir 

and if the People, on the other ſide, were, un 

proportionable Penaltys, forbid to hearken to! 
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Our-ſeh we might perhaps ſee a new Arcadia arifing out of 
1: Hor oh heavy Perſecution ; Old People and Young wou'd 
ork, "tis, Neid with a verſifying Spirit : We ſhou'd have 
t: tince ad- Conventicles of Lovers and Poets: Foreſts 
be a5 ud be f611'd with romantick Shepherds and Shep- 
- only  hegdeffes ; and Rocks reſound with Echoes of Hymns 
all int praiſes offer d to the Powers of Love. We might 
v Wit « ed have a fair Chance, by this Management, to 
of Rai e back the whole Train of Heathen Gods; 
ravagas g {ct our cold Northern Iſland burning with as 
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y Altars to Venus and ArorLo, as were for- 
in Cyprus, Deles, or any of thoſe warmer 
ian Climates. 


SU. III. 
Ty UT, my Lord, you may perhaps wonder, that 
having been drawn into ſuch a ferious Subject as 
ion, Ithou'd forget my-ſelf ſo far as to give way 
40 Rr, and Humour, I muit own, my Lord, tis 
merely thro Chance that this has happen'd. To 
truth, I hardly care ſo much as to think on this 
Sale, much leſs to write on it, without endeavour- 
co put my-ſelf in as good Humour as is poſſible, 
Wyle indeed, who can endure no middle Temper, 
are all Air and Humour, know little of the Doubts 

ag >cruples of Religion, and are ſafe from any im- 
mediatc Influence of dewout Melancholy or Enthuſiaſm 
Ich requires more Deliberation and thoughtſul 
ccc to fix it-ſelf in a Temper, and grow habi- 
But be the Habit what it will; to be deliver'd 
at ſo fad a Coſt as Inconſiderateneſs, or Mad- 
eis what 1 wou'd never wiſh to be my Lot. | 
rather ſtand all Adventures with Religion, than 
evour to get rid of the Thoughts of it by Diver- 
All I contend for, is to think of it in a right 
eur: and that this goes more than half-way to- 
. n Wards 
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Charm, or lend their Attention to any Love- Sect. 3. 
, ſo much as in a Play, a Novel, or a Ballad 
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} dect. 2. likely we ſhall have as much Ability in our foil 1 

pi — as in our temporal Affairs: and if we. can bug 4 

| | tr uſted, we ſhall have Wit enough to ſave our-seh 

| | when no prejudice lies in the way. But if Hol 
and Wit be inſufficient for this /aving Work, 

vain for the Magittrate to meddle with it: oo 

4 he be ever ſo virtuous or wiſe, he may be as % 

Bit miſtaken as another Man. I am ſure the only v 

Will to ſave Mens Senſe, or preſerve Wit at all in 

{+ World, is to give Liberty to Wit. Now Wit « 

never have its Liberty, where the Freedom of Ry 

1s taken away: For againſt ſerious Extrava 

and fplenetick Humours there is no other 

than this. 1 

| | WE Tour indeed full Power over all other A 

| fications of Spleen, We may treat other Enthul\\=* 

as we 3 We may ridicule Love, or Gallan 

or Knight-Errantry to the utmoſt ; and we ind. 

in th ele latter days of Wit, the Humour of this ki F 

which was once ſo prevalent, is pretty well declin 

The Cruſades, the reſcuing of Holy Lands, and fu 

devout Gallantrys are in leſs requeſt than former 

But if ſomething of this milicant Religion, ſometh 

of this Soul-refcuing Spirit, and Saint-Errantry my 

| vails ſtill, we need not wonder, when we con 

in how ſolemn a manner we treat this Diſtemm 

and how prepoſterouſly we go about to cure I 

thuſiaſm, 

ICN hardly forbear fancying, that if we ha 

fort of Inquiſition, or formal Court of Judicatu 1 

with grave Officers and Judges, erected to reſiu 

Poetical Licence, and in general to ſuppreſs that Fan 1 

and Humour of Verfification ; but in api 3 

moſt extravagant Pailion of Love, as It is fet gut? 

Poets, in its Heatheniſh Dreſs of VExus's and | C 
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ur ſpin Charm, or lend their Attention to any Love- Se&.3, 
can bu e, ſo much as in a Play, a Novel, or a Ballad 


| Our-ſch we might perhaps ſee a new Arcadia ariſing out of 
It Hong heavy Perſecution : Old People and Young wou'd 
ork, "tif We. z' d with a verſifying Spirit à We ſhou'd have 
t: fine a- Conventicles of Lovers and Poets: Foreſts 
be as (of i'd be fill'd with romantick Shepherds and Shep- 


e only ” her leſſes; and Rocks reſound with Echoes of Hymns 


all in ll Praiſes offer d to the Powers of Love. We might 
Wit ed have a fair Chance, by this Management, to 
of Roof he g back the whole Train of Heathen Gods; 
Tava wed {ct our cold Northern Iſland burning with as 
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{ "3 UT, my Lord, you may perhaps wonder, that 
11 dEClin: 


having been drawn into ſuch a ſerious Subject as 
, and ſt ion, Ithou'd forget my-ſelf ſo far as to give way 
| former 0 Rollers and Humour. I muſt own, my Lord, tis 
fomethus mat merely thro Chance that this has happen'd. To 
any n truth, I hardly care ſo much as to think on this 
e con ect, much leſs to write on it, without endeavour- 
Diſtemp to put my-ſelf in as good Humour as is poſſible, 
ple indeed, who can endure no middle Temper, 
| bat are all Air and Humour, know little of the Doubts 
we hal and Scruples of Religion, and are ſafe from any im- 


ſudicatu ed: ate Influence of dewout Melancholy or Enthuſiaſm ; 
0 reſt: which requires more Deliberation and thoughtful 
that Fan ice to fix it-ſelf in a Temper „and grow habi- 
cular "OO. But be the Habit what it w 11; to be deliver'd . 
fet out t at fo ſad a Coſt as Inconſiderateneſs, or Mad- 
and G g. is 25 at I wou'd never with to be my Lot. [ 
eacheri rather ſtand all Adventures with Reli igion, than 
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avour to get rid of the Thoughts of it by Diver- 
r All I contend for,, is to think of it in a right 

peur: and that this goes more than half-way to- 
58 Cs: . Wards 
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Sect. 3. wards thinking r:ghtly of it, is What I ſhall end 
our to demonſtrate. 5 
Goor HumouR is not woly the beſt Secu 
againſt Enthuſiaſm, but the beſt Foundation of Pix © 
and true Religion: For if right Thoughts and worth, 
Apprehenſions of the ee Being, are fundams 
tal to all true Worſhip and - adoration ; tis more tha 
probable, that we ſhall never miſcarry in this reſpet 
except thro ill Humour only. Nothing beſide 17 
Humour, either natural or forc'd, can bring a My" 
to think ſeriouſly that the World is govern'd by ar” 
devilith or malicicas Power. I very much quelti 
Bit whether any thing, beſides ill Humour, can be 
(31/8: Cauſe of Atheiſm, For there are ſo many Argumeny 
| to perſuade a Man in Humour, that, in the main, 4 
Y 1 things are kindly and well diſpos'd, that one wel! 
| think it impoſſible for him to be fo far out of conc: 
vith Affairs, as to imagine they all ran at adventure? 
and that rhe World, as venerable and wiſe a Face? 
it carry'd, had neither Senſe nor Meaning in it. Th 
however I am perſuaded of, that nothing beſide 28 
Humour can give us dreadful or ill Thoughts oy 
Supreme Manager. Nothing can perſuade us of Su 
lenneſs or Sourneſs in ſuch a Being, beſide the au 
| fore-feeling of ſomewhat of this kind within o 
| ſelves: and if we are afraid of bringing good H 
mour into Religion, or thinking with Freedom 1 
Pleaſantneſs on ſuch a Subject as God; tis becad 
we conceive the Subject fo like our-ſelves, and ds 
7 
x 
0 
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hardly have a Notion of Majeſty and Greatneſs, Wi 

VVV Statclineſs and Moreſensſs accompanying it 
| Tus, however, is the juſt Reverſe of that Ch 
| | racer, which we own to be molt diwvinely Good, wit 
; we ſee it, as we ſometimes do, in Men of biste 
f Power among us. If they paſs for truly Good, 10 
| dare treat them freely, an d are ſure they will not! "2 
diſpleas'd with this Liberty. They arc doubly Garg 
ers by this Gocdneſs of theirs. For the more thi 
are fearch'd into, and familiarly examin'd, the me 
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their Worth appe irs; and the Diſcoveren. charm 
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is Succeſs, eſterms and loves more than ever, Sect. 3. 
Ne he has prov'd this additional Bounty in his Su- 


all end 


it Securit Ke inr, and reflects on that Candour and Generoſity 
n of Pi wh h: : experienc' d. Your Lordſhip knows more Per 
1d worth 2 of this Myſtery than any-one. How elſe ſhou'd 
undame have been ſo belov'd in Power, and out of Power 
more adhd to, and Nill more belov'd ?. 
is Teſpct * 'naxk Heaven! there are even in our own Age 
Ben T: ſuch Examples. In former Ages there have 
Ng a NM n many ſuch, We have known mighty Princes, 
d by eben Emperors of the World, who cou'd bear 
i quelta 15 oncernedly not only the free Cenſure of their Ac- 
an be „ but the moſt ſpiteful Reproaches and Calumnys, 
eue en to their faces. Some perhaps may wiſh there 
main, f W never been ſuch Examples found in Heathens: but 
me V0 mor: eſpecially, that the occaſion had never been 
of conc n by Cbriſtiant. Tis more the Misfortune indeed 
Lventurs/ "of Mankind | in general, than of Chriſtians in particu- 
a Face: i that ſome of the earlier Roman Emperors were 
wit. Th fac Moagſters of Tyranny, and began a Perſecution, 
; Beſide — Sſielous Men merely, but on all who were 
1gNts ald ſpeRed of Worth or Virtue. What cou'd have been 
us of de A Higher Honour or Advantage to Chriſtianity, than 
the atu oy be perſecuted hy a Nx R o? But better Princes, who 
chin o gde after, were perſuaded to remit theſe ſevere 
good Ht our ſc's, "Tis true, the Magiſtrate might poſſibly 
-don i fate been ſurprized with the newneſs of a Notion, 
1s becau Which ye might pretend, perhaps, did not only de- 
, ani ih the Sacredneſs of his Power, but treated him 
%, Wi an all Men as profane, impious, and damn'd, who 
It, enter not into certain particular Modes of Worſhip ; 3 
chat c e rhich there had been formerly ſo many thouſand 
00d, Wit Inſtitutec, all of *em compatible and Tociable till that 
of hight time. FOWever, ſuch was the Wiſdom of ſome ſuc- 
(5110) ling Tiniſtrys, that the edge of Perſecution was 
7111 not! much abated ; and even that * Prince, who was 
bly Gut ehem ed the greateſt Enemy of the Chriſtian Sec, 
nore ti 8 
the ma "I 
char ee VOL, III. 5. 62, 635 64. in the Notes. 
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z. and who himſelſ had been educated in it, was a grea® 
Maas Ren trainer of Perſecution, and wou'd flow of no. 
thing further than a Reſumption of Church-Lands and! 
publick Schools, without any attempt on the Goog 


Or Perſons even of thoſe who branded the State- Re. 


ligion, and made a Merit of attronting the publics} 


W orſhip. 


TIS well we have the Authority of a ſacred Ay, | 
thor in our Religion, to aſſure us, that the Spint! 


of + Love and Humanity is above that of Mar: jn 
Otherwiſe, one might be a little ſcandaliz'd, perhan; 
at the Hiſtory of many of our primitive Coriſefn 


and Martyrs, even according to our own accounts} 


There is hardly now in the World ſo good a Chriſtia 


(if this be indeed FRE: 1 rk of 9 575 one) who, i 


he happen d to live at Conſtantinople, or elſewhere ur- 
der the Protection of the Turks, Sd think it fit 
ting or decent to give any Diſturbance to their Me; 
Worſhip. And as good Proteſtants, my Lord 50 
you and J are, we ſhou'd conſider him as little better 
than a rank Enthuſiaſt, who, out of Hatred ro 
Romiſn Idolatry, ſhou' d, in time of high Mats (w! 
Maſs perhaps was by Law eftabliih'd) interrupt te 
foul on his Images 
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are mig! ily taken with this Primitive way. 9 
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22 their OVY {1 * 7 3 and tins S* long to he tryin 43 
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here, if we will give em leave, and afford ein th 


Occaſion : that is to Fay, it We will only do em ti 
27 "17. 5 tl 
Favour to hang or impriſon em; if we will oy * 


N 3 2 how 
to obliging as to break their Bones for em, alter thei 
1 * *x7 * 1 2 * ! 1 ' j Fa 5 —— CO i, 
Country faſhion, blow up their Zeal, and ſtir 4-0 
. - ib, „ 12 271 Co * * s If 
the Coals of Perieciuition. ut no ſuch Grace d 
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they hifherto obtain of us. So hard-heartea we di 


LY 


1 * her to the trouble of trying her Strength watt 


L Ow and then in the open Street; tho the Prieſts of 
Der own Nation wou'd gladly give 


x res for em; we Engliſi Men, who are 
* nvy to their Phenix-Sect, which it ſeems has riſen 


f Pe old-one, whoſe Seed was truly ſaid to be from the 
18. 4 Nod of the 7 NA Zytyrs. 

Bo r how barbarous ſtill, and more than heatheniſh- 
& cruz!, are we tolerating Eng/i/p Men! For, not 


Honour of a Perſecution, we have deliver'd em ofer 
the cruelleſt Contempt in the World. I am told, 

r certain, that they are at “ this very time the Sub- 

of a choice Droll or Puppet-Show at Bar!” lemy- 
air. There, doubtleſs, their ſtrange Voices and in- 
Pluntary Agitations are admirably well acted, by tlie 
W otion of Wires, and Inſpiration of Pipes. For the 


Eing not in their own power, but (as they ſay them- 
Force, have nothing natural, or reſembling real Life, 


Wl, ſocver a Puppet- -Show may imitate other Ac- 
q ns, it muſt needs repreſent this Paſſion to the Life. 


ivilege, I dare 7 Security to our National 
5 uch, t that no Sect of Enthuafifts, no new Venders 
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bat notwithſtanding their Gyn Mob are willing to Sect. z. 
ſtow kind Blows upon 'em, and fairly ſtone em 


m their deſir d 
Pepi ne, and are earneſt to light theiry \ 
Maſters in 
ir own Countr 73 will not ſuffer the Enthufiaſts to 
Þ thus us'd. Nor can we be fuppos'd to act thus in 


ut of the Flames, and wou'd willingly grow to be J. 
new Church by the ſame manner of Propagation as- 


ntented to deny theſe Propheſying > Enthufiaſts the 


days of the Prophets, in their State of Prophecy, 
ves) mere paſſive Organs, actu ated by an = pg 


any of their Sounds or N ſo that 1 85 
nd whilſt. Bart' lemy-Fair is in poſſeſſion of this 


Prophecy or Miracles, ſhall ever get the ſtart, on 


n any Caſe. 


* Viz. Age 1707, 


- - HAPPY 


3 
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LETTER 


Hare vit was Tor us, 885 when Fopery had rot 


poſſeſſion, Smithfield was us' d in a more trag ical v "ay, 


TY 


Many of our firit Reformers, tis ſear'd, were litt 
better than Enthuffafts: and God knows RP Ws g 


Warmth of this kind did not confiderabiy help us in 
tirowing off that ſpiritual Tyran ys So that had 
not the Prieſt: „ 38 15 uſnal, preter d the love of Bloed 
0 all other | Paffions, they might in a merrier way, 
perhaps, have evaded the greateſt Force of our re- 
forming Spirit, I never heard that the antient Hea- 
thens were ſo wel! advis'd in their 11! Purpoſe of ſup. 
preſſing the Chriſtian Religion in 55 4 Riſe, as to 
make ule, at any time, of this Ba: Pony -Fair M ethod, 


But this I am perſu: ded of, that had 5 ruth of 


the Goſpel been any way own table, t y- wou'd 
have bid much fairer ſor the ſilencing it, ber had 


choſen to bring our primitive 5 upon the 


Stage in a pleaſanter way than that of Bear-Skins 
and Pitch- 3 

Tu E Jews. were naturally a very * cloudy Peo- 
ple, and wo! d endure little Raillery in any thing; 
much lefs in what belong'd to any Religious Doc- 
trines or Opinions. Religion was look'd upon with 
a ſullen Eye; 55 Ha e the only Remedy 
they could preſcribe for any thing Which look'd. lite 
ſetting up a new Revelation. The ſovercign Argu- 
ment was, Crucify, Cruciſy. But with all their Ma- 
lice” and Invete acy to our Saviour, and a= Apo- 
ſtles after him, had they | hut taken the Fancy to 
act ſuch Puppet-Shows in his Contempt, as at this 
hour the Papiſts are acting in his Honour; I am 


apt to think they might poſſibly have done our 


Religion more harin, than by a all their other ways & 
Severity. | 


* Our Author having been cenſur'd for this aud ſome follow- 
ing Paflages concerning the Fer, the Reader is refcr'd to the 
Notes and Citations in VOL. III. p. 39, 40 & c. And, 100. 
$1, 382 &e. Lee aljo betete, . 191, 192. 


* 4 


5 


concerning EN ＋ HV S142 8 M. 0 


Htbenian Antag oniſts, than from the ſurly and curtt 
Koirit of the moſt perſec uting Ferit Cirys. 5 
= leſs Improvement ot the Candour and Civility 
pt his Rowan Jud Ses, than of the Zeal of the Syna- 
[ho: e, and Vehemence ot his National Prieſts. Tho 

hen 1 conſider this Apoſtle as appearing either be- 
7 re the witty Athenians, or betore a ioman Court of 


| Wh cature, in the Pretence of their great Men and 


adys, and ſee how handiomly he a accommodztes 


Eimi{clf to the Apprehenſions and Temper af thoſe 
Politer People I do not ſind that he decline; the way 


DO! Vit or £049 Humour ; but, With ut Sul picion of 
his Cauſe, is willing generouſly to commit it to this 
> wo, and try it againſt the Sharpnels of any Ridi- 


rule which might be offer d. | 
Dor tho the Jews were never _ as'd to try their 
Et or . this way againſt our Saviour or his 
$ ol ; the irreligious part of the Heathens had 
Etry'd it long before againſt the beſt Doctrines and beſt 
Characters of Men which had ever riſen amongſt em. 
Nor did this prove in the end any Injury, but on the 
Econtrary the higheſt Advantage to thoſe very Charac- 
ters and Doctrines, which, having itood the Proof, 
. found ſo ſolid and juſt. The divineſt Man who 
q ©: ever appear d in the Heathen World, was in the 
he Sohn of witty Limes, and by the wittieſt of all 
N 7 ets, moſt abominably ridicul'd, in a whole Co- 


nc dy Writ and acted on pur poſe. Bur fo far was this 
From linking his Reputation, or ſuppreſſing his Phi- 
Joſophy, that the y each increas d the more for-it ; 


E 8 id he Appa! ently grew tO be more the E Envy of hor 
esch ters. He was not only conte -1ted to be ridi- 


— 


What Advantage he made of his Sufferings, and how p athe- 
cally his Bong, and Stripes were ſet to view, ana often Ta iced 


| 5 him, to raiſe hie Character, and advance the Intercit of Chris 
; rity, any one who reads his Epiſtles, and is well acquainted- 
* With Bis Manner and Stile, may caſily obſerve. 


cul'd; 
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Sect. 4. cul'd; but, that he might help the Poet as ck if 
— polſible, he preſented himſelf openly in the The ater; 
that his rea! Figure (which was no advantageous on «| 


8 
3 _ 
* F 
0 
*3 
52 2 
195 F 
<q * 


4 
= 


-» Up 

might be compar'd with that which the witty Pot . 
had brought as his Repreſentative on the Stage. Sud 0 
was his gocd ou Nor cou'd there be in h C. 
world a greater Teſtimony of the invincible Good Dit 
neſs of the Man, or a greater Demonſtration, tut . 
there was no Impoſture either in his Character c I. 
Opinions. For that In, 59/742 thou'd dare to ſuſtan ] # 
the Encounter of a gr de Enemy, is no wonder. 4 ES: 
ſolemn Attack, ſhe knows, is not of ſuch Danger u en 
fer. There is nothing the abhors or dreads like Plex f Ire 
ſantneſs and god ur. | | 3 
ES... 

SC TT IV, | Bf 
j und 


N SRHO NT, my Lord, the melancholy way d © 
treating Religion is that which, according to my = 
Apprehenfion, renders it ſo tragical, and is the oc; Fr 
ſion of its acting in reality ſuch diſma] Tragedys ins 
the World. And my Notion: is, that provided ve he 
treat Religion with good Manners, we can never ut Way. 
too much good Huncur, or examine it with too mud e 
Freedom and Familiarity, For, if it be genuine an Ge 


fincere, it will not only tand the Proof, but thrix de 
and gain Advantage from hence: if it be ſpurious, By 
or mix'd with any Impoſture, it will be de tected and 


expos'd. 
Tu E melancholy way, in which we have ben 

faught Religion, makes us unapt to think of it i 

good Humour. l 


9 


is in Adverſity chiefly, or oy 1 
Health, under Affliction, or Diſturbance of Mind, 
Diſco 1 of 1 Lemper, that we have recourſe to it. 
Tho in reality we are never fo unfit to think of it 4 
at fuch a heavy and dark Hour. We can never h 
fit to contemplate any thing above us, when we : 
in no condition to look into our-ſelves, and calm 
examine the 'Temper of our own Mind and dear” 
(1 


concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


7 
A 
— 


Terrors in the DEITVY; when we are full of Di- 


F $ then it is we ſee Wrath, and Fury, and Revenge, Sect. 4. 


| Qurbances and Fears w:thin, and have, by Sufferance 
Pd Anxiety, loft ſo much of the natural Calm and 
Fane of our Temper. EO 

e muſt not only be in ordinary good Humour, 


u in the beſt of Humours, and in the ſweeteſt, kindeſt 


© Pil-ofition of our Lives, to underſtand well what 
| tr: Goodneſs 18, and What thoſe Attributes imply, 


Which we aſcribe with ſuch Applauſe and Honour to 


. D:1Ty. We ſhall then be able to ſee beſt, whe- 
er thoſe Forms of Juſtice, thoſe Degrees of Puniſn- 
bent, that Temper of Reſentment, and thoſe Mea- 


E furcs of Offence and Indignation, which we vulgarly 


. 


ſuppoſe in God, are ſutable to thoſe original Ideas of 


N 


E:-ineſe, which the ſame Divine Being, or Nature 


under him, has implanted in us, and which we mutt. 


ecellarily preſuppoſe, in order to give him Praiſe or 


"Þ Bonour in any kind. This, my Lord, is the Security 


-@ainſt all Superitition: To remember, that there 
ES nothing in God but what is Cale; and that He 

either mot at all, or truly and perfectly Good, But 
hen we are afraid to uſe our Reaſon freely, even on 


at very Queſtion, « Whether He really be, or nor ;** 


e then actually preſume him bad, and flatly contra- 
FG that pretended Character of Goodneſs and Great- 
LE; whillt we diſcover this Miſtruſt of his Temper, 
id tear his Anger and Reſentment, in the caſe of 
Wis Freedom of Inquiry. | | 


Wr have a notable Inſtance of this Freedom in one 


ES our ſacred Authors, As patient as Jos is ſaid to 
it cannot be deny'd that he makes bold enough 
Wen God, and takes his Providence roundly to taſk. 
; H. Friends, indeed, plead hard with him, and uſe 
| all arguments, right or wrong, to patch up Objec- 
bons, and ſet the Affairs of Providence upon an equa 
ot. They make a merit of ſaying all the Good 
cap of Gop, at the very ſtretch of their Rea- 


ana TROL Wes wy Pct 7 1 1 
* and lometimes quite beyond it. But this, in 
1 a | Jon's 


" Ver 3 
83 „K 


Jon' 5 opinion, is * Pattering Gov, accepting of 


which may be ſaid againſt it? Excellent Charadter a? 


our Reaſon, what might have been the greateſt Fal. 


him not { good by tar as he knows $3701! f to be, i 


FEE. 1ECR 


Gop's Peron, and even moving him. And no won: 
der. For, what merit can there be in believing G0 
or his Promidonce, upon frivolous and weak ground“ 
What Virtue in atluming an Opinion contrary to th 4 
appearance of Things, and reſol ving to hear r:othing Ut 


the God of Truth ! that he ſhou'd be offended at ws, 
for having reſus'd to put the lye upon our Under. {A 
ſtandings, as much as in us lay; and be ſatisf'4 ? 
with us for having believ' d, at a venture, and paint 


2 r 


hood in the world, for any thing we cou'd bring a 
a Proof cr Evidence to the contrarv ! 1 

IT is impoſſible that any! befides an ill-natur'd Ma ; 
can wiſh againſt the Being of a Gop: 19 this is wich. 
ing again it the P ubiick, and even azainſt ONC's pri 
vate Gocd too, if rightly underſtood. But if à 
has not any ſuch II- will to ſtifle his Belief, he mut 
have ſurely an unhappy Opinion of Gop, and br'irs: I 


9 
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- 
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4 


he imagines that an impartial Uſe of his Reaſon, 0 
any Matter of Sp eculation whatſoever, can make hin 
run any risk Hers: ter; and that a mean Denia“ of i: i 
Reaſon, and an 5 of Belref in any Point te 
hard for his Underſtanding, can intitle him to an 
Favour in another World. This is being ech pl 
in Religion, mere Poraſites of Devotion. 9115 vhing 
God as the craſty 4 Beggars uſe thoſe they acoreb 
to, when they are ignorant of their Quality, I 
Novices amongſt em may innocently come o. ut, per: 
haps, with a Good Sir! ora Good For ſortb! But wi ith 
the old Stagers, no matter whom they meet in 2 
Coach, tis always G your Hon our or Gord ven 
Lorajpip ! er your Ladyſbip ! For if there bon 


74 1 
4 


really a Lord in the caſe, we ſhou'd be unconc {3 


— 
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f concerning E. x THUSIASM. 0 

„ Mei) for want of giving the Title: But if the Party Sect. 4. 
. eu'd be no Lord, there wou'd be no Offence ; it 
Goo, \ BFA not be 11! taken. 5 
Ind; ab thus it is in Religion. We are highly con- 
0 the ES 15 how to beg right; and think all depends upon 
thi +1 ing the Title, and making a god Gueſs. *Tis the 
ter o: Nett t beggarly RUE imaginable, which is ſo migh- 
at i; BW cry'd up, and ſtands as a great Maxim with many 
ncer. e „Men; ; 4 That they ſnouꝰ d- ſtrive to have Faith, 
mY —£ 9p believe to the u utmoſt: becauſe if, after all, 
aint! there be nothing in the matter, there will be no 
Fal. harm in being thus deceiv'd ; but if there be any 
18 thing, it will be fatal for them not to have believ'd 

co the full.“ But they are ſo far miſtaken, that 
Ma hut they have this Thought, tis certain they can 
117, er believe either to their Satisfaftion and Happi- 
pri in this World, or with any advantage of Recom- 
e eendation to another. For beſides that our Reaſon, | 
mu lich KnOWSs the Cheat, will never reſt thoroughly 
exe BJ d on ſuch a Bottom, but turn us often a- drift, 
e, d toſs us in a Sea of Deubt and Perplexity; we 
1. in ynot but e grow worſe in our Religion, and 


him te! rtain a <vorſe Opinion {till of 4 &. fpreme DEITY, 
n int our Belief is founded on ſo injurious a Thought 
0 iow 
o love the Publick, to ſtudy univerſal Good, 
d to promote the Intereſt of the whole World, as 
find . as lies within our power, is ſurely the Height of 
odneſs, and makes that Temper wh! ich we call 
The * In this Lemper, my Lord, (tor ſurely you 
ud know it- ve tis natural ſor us to wiſh that 
vith FX 3 hou'd Fartalke with us, by being convinc'd of 
1 3. the Sincerity of our Example. Tis natural for us to 
101 Nic our Merit thou'd be known ; particularly, if it 
„our fortune to have ſerv'd a Nation as a good Mi- 
. Her; or as ſome Prince, or Father or a Country, 
WE regder'd happy a confiderabic Part of Man. 


4 Wn. under our Care. But if it happen d, that of 
LU: | number there ſRou'd be ſome fo 12 Dor antly br ed, 

| * ot ſo remote a Province, © to have lain out of 
* : N 0.1 . D 8 the 


«65 - EF EETTER | 
Sect. 5. the hearing of our Name and Actions; or hers 
of em, ſhou'd be ſo puzzl'd with odd and conta 
Storys, told up and down concerning us, that tf 

knew not what to think, whether there were re 4 

in the World any ſuch Perſon as our-ſelf: Shou'd uf 

not, in good truth, be ridiculous to take offenc: 

this? And ſhou'd we not paſs or extravagant) ni 

roſe and ill- humour d, if inſtead of treating the ny 

ter in Rai. ay , we ſhou'd think in earneſt of rer 

ing OUY = ſel des on the offending Partys, who, out ' 

their ruſtick Ignorance, ill Judgment, or Incredul:F 

had detracted from our Renown ? d 

} How ſhall we ſay then? Does it really der 
. Praiſe, to be thus concern'd about it? Is the dd 
th Good for Glory's ſake, ſo divine a thing? or, I 
| not diviner, to do Good even where it may 
thought inglorious, even to the Ingrateful, und W# 
thoſe who are wholly inſenſible of the Good they | 


FRA 


* 


— — : 


Io 
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ceive ? How comes it then, that what is fo du 24 

us, ſhou'd loſe its Character in the Dia ine inf 

And that according as the DEI 1s repreſente! Wh 

us, he ſhau'd more reſemble the weak, * womari'h 

and impotent part of our 1 5 7805 chan the gencruy 

manly, and divine ? th 

| | | its 
8. E ++ T. V. My = & 

LG 


NE wou'd think, my Lord, it were in rea 

no hard thing to know our own Weatnelk or 
firſt ſight, and diſtinguiſh the Features of hung 
Frailty, with which we are fo well acquainted. Ul 
wou'd think it were eaſy to underſtand, that PH 
cation and Oftence, Anger, Revenge, Jealouly a 
point of Honour or Power, Love of Fame, Git! FY 
and the like, belong only to limited Beings, and 
neceſſarily excluded a Being which is perfect and ul 
verfal, But it we have never ſettl'd with our 7 
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* Infra, . 223. And VOL, III. 5. 208. 
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ade what is ſo, can have place in te DEIT Y; we 
In neither truſt to any thing which others relate of 
Sn, or which he himſelf reveals to us. We muſt 
* be ſatisfy'd before-hand, that he is goed, and cannot 
eine us. Without this, there can be no real reli- 
pous Faith, or Confidence. Now, if there be really 
i Þnething previous to Revelation, ſome antecedent 
F Demonitration of Reaſon, to aſſure us that Gop 1g, 
"bd withal, that he is ſo good as not to deceive us; 
e fame Reaſon, if we will truſt to it, will demons 
rate to us, that Gop is ſo goed, as to exceed the 
iy beſt of us in Goodneſs, And after this manner 
e can have no Dread or Suſpicion to render us un- 


rh y: for it is Malice only, and not Goodneſs, which 
M7 n make us afraid. | 

= THERE is an odd way of reaſoning, but in cer- 
19 in Diſtempers of Mind very ſovereign to thoſe Who 


a apply it; and it is this: “ There can be no 


er, Malice but where Intereſts are oppos d. A uni- 
5 11 verſal Being can have no Intereſt oppoſite; and 
wy "SS therefore can have no Malice.“ If there be « ge- 
1.010.088 


ral Mind, it can have no particular Intereſt : But 
5 the general Good, or Good af the Whole, and 
its own private Good, muſt of neceſſity be one 
ad the ſame, It can intend nothing beſides, nor 
m at any thing beyond, nor be provok'd to any 


7 
; ens contrary, So that we have only to conſider, 
nelle = 


lation to the Whele, or not. For if unhappily 
ere be xo Mind, we may comfort our-felves, howe 


. e er, that Nature has 0 Malice : If there be really 
„ch Mixp, we may reſt ſatisfy d, that it is be beſt- 
2 tur d one in the World. The laſt Caſe, one wou'd 


Ezine, ſnou'd be the moſt comfortable; and the 
lion of a common Parent leſs frightful than that of 
Nature, and a fatherleſs World, Tho, as Re- 

on ſtands amongſt us, there are many good People 
0 wou'd have leſs Fear in being thus expos'd ; and 


8 


= - D 2 weu'd 


Pether there be really ſuch a thing as a Mind ubicb 


27 


I Notion of what is morally excellent; or if we can- Sect. 5. 
, r truſt to that Reaſon which tells us, that nothing 


28 ER 
 Sect.;, wou'd be eaſier, perhaps, in their Minds, if thyÞ 
15 Neere aſſur'd they had only mere Chance to truſt to. 

For no body treimbles to think there ſhou'd be u 
God ; but rather, that there ſhon d be one. This hon. 
ever wou'd be otherwiſe; if Deity were thought 3 
kindly of as lumanity; and we cou'd be perſuaded u 
believe, that if there really was 4 Gop, the Light 
Gorgn's muſt of neceſſity belong to him, without 
any ot thoſe * Defects of Paſſion, thoſe Meannefe 
and Imperfections which we acknowleds ſuch in cur | 
1 ſelves, which as good Men we enceavour all we cn 
| to be ſuperior to, and which we find we every di 
' 


-” 


— — — 


u r 


conquer as we grow better. | 
MrTrirms%s, my Lord, it wou'd be well for us 

if before + we aſcended into the higher Regions d 
Divinity, we wop'd vouchſafe to deſcend a little in 
eur ſ lues, and beitow ſome poor Thoughts upon pan] 
honeſt Moral. When we had once look'd into ou. 
ſelves, and diſtinguiſh'd well the nature of our own 
Affections, we ſhou'd probably be fitter Judges of h 
Drivineneſs of a Character, and diſcern better what 
Affections were ſutable or unſutable to a perfc® B. 
| ing. We might then underſtand how to /ove, and 
| pPraiſ, when we had acquir'd ſome conſiſtent Notion 
of what was /audable or lovely. Otherwiſe we migit W 
chance to do Gor little Honour, when ve intended 
5 him the moſt. For *tis hard to imagine what Ho- 
ö Nour can ariſe to r DEI Ty from the Praiſes of Crea- 

tures, who are unable to diſcern what is Pra:ſe-wr- Þ 
U | thy or Excellent in their own Kind. _ 
75 Ir a Muſician were cry'd up to the Skys by a cet. 
tain Set of People who had no Ear in Mulics, is 
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if * For my own part, ſays honeſt PLUTARCH, I had rathe 38. 

4 Men ſhou'd ſay of me,“ That there neither is, nor cvcr vi u 
34 « ſuch a one as PLUT ARCH z“ than they ſhou'd ſay, Ter ol 5 
i « was a PLUTAR CH, an uniteddy, changeable, eafily pt. WW In; 
Vvokabie, and revengetul Man; AVIEWTIS PTTL En 
W « TACO, <UY*Enc p 3 ny, „inge ure, &c.“ Pluta ri 

ſy de Superſtitione. See VOL. III. p. 88, 89. X 
I + VOL. III. 2. 29. and 139, 140. in the Notes, _— 

1 5 F. 

1 5 

} 
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be 171 
1 25 
How. 
At 4 Þ 
ded to 
ooh 
nets. Tur y who affect Praiſe the moſt, had rather not 
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our. 
e cn 
/ ah 


IT Us, 


ni of 


into 
P/ain 


| OUr« 
own Þ 


what 
7 bes E 
ant BY . Ga 
tion Plerably good, So that if the Praiſe of a Divine Be- 
nicht s d i 
08 I cthinks, learn Goodneſs, were it for nothing elſe than 


5 e is 
t /roiſe, For the praiſe of Goodneſs from an un- 


; Wound hollow Heart, muſt certainly make the greateſt 
© Dilcnance in the world. 8 
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Iſt to, . ix” 
= is Auditors, till they had acquir'd a more compe- 
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concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


. Apprehenſion of him, and cou'd by their own 
nſes find out ſomething really good in his Perfor- 
tance, Till this were brought about, there wou'd 
be little G/-ry in the caſe; and the Muſician, tho 
er ſo vain, wou'd have little reaſon to be contented. 


be taken notice of, than be impertinently applauded. 
F know not how it comes about, that Hz who is 
3 ſaid to do Good the moſt diſintereſtedly, ſhou'd 
ze thought deſirous of being prais'd ſo laviſhly, and 


he ſuppos'd to ſet ſo high a Rate upon ſo cheap and 


bw a Thing, as ignorant Commendation and forc'd 


| Bt plauſe, 


is not the ſame with Goedneſs as with other 


Qualitys; which we may underſtand very well, and 


get not poſſeſs, We may have an excellent Ear in 
h W/ict, without being able to perform in any kind. 
e may judg well of Poetry, without being Poets, 
Ir poſſeſſing the leaſt of a Poetick Vein: But we can 


ave no tolerable Notion of Goodneſs, without being 
Ing be ſo great a part of his Worſhip, we ſhou'd, 


that we might learn, in ſome tolerable manner, how 


: 


FE : N 
WM STE, VT, 


I 1 


5 NUrhßkER Reaſons, mM Lord, there are, why this 
plain home-ſpun PhilSſophy, of looking into 


pur-ſelves, may do us wondrous Service, in rectify- 


Is our Errors in Religion, For there is a fort of 


4 Enthuſiaſm of ſecond ! 
bpriginal Commotiong 


and, And when Men find no 
themſelves, no prepoſſeffing 
sem; they are apt ſh}, by 


Nahe Rhich bewi 


1. 
tne 


ou'd ſurely be put to the bluſh ; and cou'd hirdly,SeR.6. 
ith a good Countenance, accept the Benevolence f= 


9 


30 LETTER 


Sect. 6. the Teſtimony of others, to be impos'd on, and | 
waa Credulouſly into the Belief of many falſe Miracs, 
And this Habit may make em variable, and of. 
very inconſtant Faith, eaſy to be carry'd away wit 

every Wind of Doctrine, and addicted to every u. 

ſtart Se& or Superſtition. But the knowledg of cu, 
Paſſions in their very Seeds, the meaſuring well th 
Growth and Progreſs of Enthuſiaſm, and the judzin: 
Tightly of its natural Force, and what command! 

has over our very * Senſes, may teach us to oppe 

more ſucceſsfully thoſe Deluſions which come arme 

with the ſpecious Pretext of moral Certainty, ai, 
Matter of Fatt. | | 
Tur new propheſying Sec, I made mention i 

above, pretend, it ſeems, among many other Min 

cles, to have had a moſt ſignal one, ated premet.F 
tately, and wN warning, before many hundreds dF 


e 


82 N 
ſou . 


28 


People, who aQually give Teſtimony to the Trut 4 
of it. But I wowd only aſk, Whether there weg 4 
preſent, among thoſe hundreds; any one Perſon, wiz 4 
having never been of their Se, or addicted to f 
Way, will give the {fame Teſtimony with them?! 0 


muſt not be contented to atk, Whether ſuch a cn 


had been wholly free of that particular Enthuſtaln!f 1 
5 but, Whether, before that time, he was eſteem'd g : 

135 fo ſound a Judgment, and clear a Head, as to vB £ 
p wholly free of Melancholy, and in all likelihood ine 1 
| pable of all Enthuſiaſm beſides ? For otherwiſe, e þ 
. Panick may have been caught; the Evidence of i k: 
| Senſes loſt, as in a Dream; and the Imagination h; 
i inflam'd, as in a moment to have burnt up eB 
h Particle of Judgment and Reaſon. The compbultih ; 7 
1 Matters lie prepar'd within, and ready to take ir I 1 
| at a Spark; but chiefly in a + Maltitude ſeiz'd wil £4 

1! the ſame Spirit. No wonder if the Blaze ariſes“ 
f of a ſudden ; when innumerable Eyes glow with te 
q : — — 
1 — — — | — 
| * VOL III. . 30, 31. & 48, 49. | ” 
+ VOL. III. 7. 48. in the Notes. Pact ? 
| ; - SV 8 25 


ion 
even; 


© — 
A 


| 
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concerning. ENTHUSIASM. 


L reath and Exha'ations of Men are infectious, and 
We inſpiring Difeaſe imparts it-ſelf by inſenſible Tran- 
iration... Jam not a Divine good enough to re- 
lve what Spirit that was which prov'd ſo catch- 

Is among the antient Prophets, that even the pro- 


40 


re * Savi was taken by it. But 1 learn from 


1 oly Scripture, that there was the ei, as well as 
2 good Spirit of Prophecy. And I find OY preſent 
8: p:rience, as well as by all Hiſtorys, Sacred and 
Profane, that the Operation of this Spirit is every 
Phere the ſame, as to the bodily Organs. 

= A GEenTrEMaNn who has writ lately in de- 


| + of reviv'd Prophecy, and has ſince fallen him 


lf into the prophetick Extaſys, tells us, “ That the 
antient Prophets had the Spirit of os upon them 
i under Extaſy, with divers ſtrange G eſtures of Body 
. ating them Madmen, (or Enthuſiaſts) as 
appears evidently, ſays he, in the Inſtances of 
5 BAL AAM, SAUI., 7 Rt Ez EK ITL, DANIEL, 
ee. And he proceeds to juſtify this by the Prac- 
4 of the A Apoſtolic Times, and by the Regulation 
> _ the + Apoſtle himſelf applies to theſe ſeemingly * 
regular Gifte, fo frequent and ordinary, (as our 

* pretends) in the primitive Church, on the 

fit riſe and ipreading of Chriſtianity. But I leave 
'Þ him to make the Reſemblance as well as he can 
tween his own and the Apoſtolick way. I only 
oy, that the Symptoms he deſcribes, and which 
hi- felt {poor Gentleman !) labours under, are as 
: theniſh as he can poffibly pretend them to be 
C Sees And when Iſaw him lately under an Ag:- 
(as they call it) uttering Prophecy in a pomp- 
1 Stile, of which, out of his Extaſy, it 
ems, he is wholly OT, e; it brought into my 


* 80 : 
See 1 King esch. xxii. ver. 20, Cc, 2 Chron. ch, xvili. ver. 19, 


= 
: + p Ang VOL. III. 75 Bl, 82 


2 4 ( 9* 1 7 
8 4 9 Ch, XI, 


5 5 | Mind 


on, and heaving Breaſts are labouring with In- Sect. 6. 
iration: When not the Aſpect only, but the very — 


2 TT IETTER = 
| ; 
J SeQ.6. Mind the Latin Poet's Deſcription of the 81315 
N | — whoſe Agonys Were e ſo perfectly like theſe. 4 
l * Sabitò non vultus, non color unus, 8 
|| > MNon compre mar: ere come ; fed Pectus anhelum, | * 
{ Et rabie era corda tument ; majorgque dideri 2 
it ; Nec morta 71 ſonans: s AMat'a 1 Numi ne quando 10 
1 Jam propiore Dei * 
l And again, preſently after : 5 
il . 1 z : lit 
ll 8 C. 
pt — — rants in antro ; y 
j Bacchatur Yates, magnum f ; peftcore Polſit ; b 
FI: Excufſiſje Deum: tanto magis Ille fatigat E 10 
bl Os rab. dum, fera corda de Bans, FINGITQUE Per L 
ö 24 EN DO. 2 
Which is the very Stile of our experienc'd Auth 
« For the Inſpir'd (ſays he). undergo a Probation, 
« wherein the Spirit, by frequent Agitations, ‚π 
ce the Organs, ordinarily tor a Month or two bc 3 
cc terance. 13 
3 Tur Roman Hiſtorian, ſpeaking of a moſt hort: 
0 ble Enthuſiaſm which broke out in Roms long b. 
. fore his days, deſcribes this Spirit of Prophecy; V. 
ip rot, velut mente capita, cum jactatione fanatica cori 
? 1 waticinar!, Liv. 39. The deteſtable things which ar 
N further related of theſe Enthuſiaſts, I wou'd not .? 
nt ingly tranſcribe : but the Senate's mild Decree in h Th: 
16 execrable a Caſe, I can't omit copying; being , 
4 tisty'd, that tho your Lordthip has read it ban | ar 
| now, you can read it again and again with ad ne 
[ ration: Jn reltqrum deinde (ſays Livy) S. C. cautin i to 
1 &c. Si quis tale ſacrum ſolenne & neceſſuriun duce ou 
"tt nec ſire Religione S Piaculo ſe id omittere Foſſe; 0 fa; 
"71 Prætorem Urbanum profiteretur : : Pretor Senatum i 3 
at fulcret, i ci permiſſum efſet, cam in Senatu centum f 
0 „ Virg. An. lit. 6, 7 
! ; | 
l 
' 


—_— 


concerning ENTHUSIASM, - a 
X ita td ſacrum faceret ; ; dalin ne plus guinque Sect. 6. 


5 5 % In. 'ereſſe nt, neu qua pecuma COmmunis, neu quis — 
7 fe facrortim, aut SAacerdss let. 
„ 900 recelſary it is to give way to t his Diſtemper of 


be ſr, that even that Philoſopher who bent the 
f hole Force of his Philoſophy againit Superſtition, 
Poears to have left room ſor viſiohary Fancy, and 
F have indirectly tolerated Enihufiaim. For it is 
3 ba: to imagin e, that one w! 10 had ſo little religious 
ch as Ericuxvus, ſhou'd have ſo culgar a Creau- 
Pity, as to believe thoſe accounts of Armys and 
ile in the Air, and fuch viſiona ry Phenomena, 


4 he oy WS them; and then thinks to ſolve em 
his EHu and Aerial Looking-glaſſes, and I 


if, 


kn w not 5 8 other ſtuff: which his Fans Poet, 
3 ſets off de as he does all. 


- * Rerum Simulacra vagari 

1 Malta, modis multis, in cunctas undi "que 7 parteis 
= Tenua, E aci inter e e. 751 auſis, 
: 7 Obwia cim veniunt, ut aranea bracteaque auri 
„% *  & # # $2 #0 

'A N 


„ n M + ͤᷣ f ⏑ $ 02 
Bs Contauros itague, & Scyllarum Membra videmus, 
6-9 Cerbereaſgue canum facies, Jomulacraque ecrum 
Quorum worte obita tellus . off a 

Omne genus quoniam paſſim fimulacra Tom, 

| Partim ſponte fu ro Hunt aere in ipſo; 
Piartim gue wvariis ab 9 rebus cumgue recedunt. 


was a fign this Philoſopher believ'd there was 
Wood Stock of Yi/ronary Spirit originally in Tiuman 
iure. He was fo ſatisfy'd that Men were inclin'd 

[to (cc Viſions, that rather "th an they thou'd go with- 
Ot. he choſe to make em to their hind. Notwith- 
| than ing he deny'd the Principles of Religion to be 


7 8 - i 


— 


| * Lucret. ib. 4, | 
: | natira,, 
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> a ee Diſpoſition in Mankind towards ſaperni. 
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6. natural *, he was forc'd tacitly to allow there wy; 


tural Obes ; and that if theſe Ideas were Vain, the 
were © 85 in a manner ivnate, or ſuch asa Men wen 
really born to, and cou'd hardly by any means avoid. 
From which Conceſſion, a Divine, methinks, mige 
raiſe a good Argument againſt him, for the 7:4:þ x 
well as the Ujefulneſs of RELIGION. But fo it is 
whether the Matter of Apparition be true or fall 
the Symp >toms are the fame, and the P. ſon of equi 
force in the Perſon who is Viſion-ſtruck.“ The Lyn. 
phatict of the Latins were the  Nympholepti of the 
Greeks, They were Perſons ſaid to have ſcen fone 
Species of Divinity, as either ſome rural Deity, 
Nymph, which threw them into ſuch Tranſports x 
overcame their Reaſon. The Extaſys expreſs'd then 
ſelves outwardly in Quakings, Lremb'i ings, Tofling 
of the Head and Limbs, Ag:tations, and (as Liæy cali 
them) Fanatical Throws or Convu! bons, extemporar 
Prayer, Prophecy, Singing, and the like. All Nations 
have their on e 81 ſome kind or another; 
and all! Churches (Heathen as well as Chriſtian) han 
had their Complaints againſt Fanaric:ſm. 

Or wou'd think the Antients imagined thi 
Diſeaſe had ſome relation to that which they call 
Hydrophoby., Whether the Ancient Lymphaticis ha 
any way like that of biting, to communicate tt 
Rage of their Diſtemper, 1 8 ſo poſitively deter 
rnine, But certain Fanaticks there have been {ne 
the time of the Antients, who have had a matt pr 
ſperous Faculty of communicating the App Yetite d 
the Teeth, For {ſince firſt the ſnappiſh Spirit got up 
in Religion, all Sets have been at it, as the ſayin} 
15, Tooth ard Natl, and are never better pleas'd, th 
in worrying one another without mercy. 

So far indeed the innocent kind of Fanaticifm ex 
tends it-felf, that when the Party is ſtruck by tis 


— 


Intra, pag. 79. 
Apparitio% 


concerning ENTHUSIASM. 35 


e was 1 parition, there follows always an Itch of impart- Sect. 6. 
ſuperns in; it, and kindling the ſame fire in other Breaſts 
n, they Fer thus Poets are Fanaticks too, And thus HoR A \CE 
n were ler is, or feigns himſelf Lymphatick, and ſhews 
S avoid. hat an Effect che Vition of the Nymphs and Bac- 

: i” , uus had on him. 


Truth x Z 
© it ö: T7 Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 
or falſe 3 Vidi docentem, credite poſtert, 


of equa 1 NTM HA Sgue diſcentes — 
he Lyn: El recenti mens trepidat met, 

of E P7041 Baccht pectore turbidum 
en fon: Wi 4 LY arp HATU Rewnnn_ as Heinſius reads; 
Jeity, 0 . 
ports 4 4 o Poet (as I'ventur'd to ſay at firſt to your Lord- 
d them ip) can do any thing great in his own wa , with- 

my 

5 Hat the Imagination or Suppoſition of a Divine Pre- 
vy ca , Which may raiſe him to ſome degree of this 


Nporar . aſſion we are ſpeaking; of. Even the cold Lucke- 
Nations BE makes uſe of Inſpiration,” when he writes 


mathe ainſt it; and is forc'd to raiſe an e of Na- 
in) har 3 in a Divine F orm, to animate and conduct him 

p his very Work of degrading Nature, and deſpoil- 
ech 11888 85 ot all her ſeeming Wiſdom and Divinity, 


N cal 

a ne Vs. N us, cœli ſubter labe mntia figna 

-ate tig Lu mare navi geruni, que terras frugiferentets 

y dete. Gn celebras 

en ſine 2:2 og rerum natur am fc la gubernas, 

oft pe. Nec ine te quidguam dias in luminis oras 

etite , Excritur, negue fit lætum negue amabile quidguam $ 
got up Te ſoc: 'am ſtudes ſeribundis verſibus e, 


e ſayin} 
3 lan 
| d, tial 


Od. 19. lib. 2. 
: o again, Sa: 0 Tymotis Vati 7 . 
me-. 5 bo der. 97. natin 1,ymphis Fratis exſiructa : 

ciſm *. 1 HORACE Witti! y. treats the People of Gnatia as Lyms 
{ by tix "xa and En! huafiſts, for believing a Miracle of thex Prie ts . 
Feat Sudrus Ap, the Hor. ibid. See HEINSITIS and TOR- 

4 aa 1 Us; and the Quotation in the following Nes, 26 
5 4 UT? 26 55 &c. 


parte 1 7 ol. III. 2. 26. j Lucret, lib, by 


— 


CG), 
{4s 
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= A LETTER 


2. Duos Ego ac rerum at ura 2 anger coher * al 
ME NM NMI AD roferc. 2”, 
| | Mou 

. 1 


Set. EF” Tarn only thing, my Lord, I would infer fron a> 
all this, is, that Ex THUSILASM is wonderful fRc<" 
power ſul and cxtenſive; that it is a matter of 0 * 
Judgment, and the hardeſt thing in the world to knoy 75 45 

tully and diſtinctly; ſince even * Atbeiſin is not effi 
emprt iron it. For, as one have wel! remark” d, then 2 
have been Enth: ufraſtical Atheiſts, Nor can Divine n“ 
* ſpiration, by its outward Marks, be eaſily cittinguith's 1 5 
from it. For Inſpiration 1s a rea! feeling of the 0.88": 


vine Preſence, and Enthufiaſm a falſe one. But tie“ 
Paſſion they raiſe is much alike, For when the Min 2s 
is taken up in Viſion, and fixes its view either on any 6H 
real Object, or mere Specter of Divinity; when it (ec, 5 
or thinks it ſees any thing prodigious, and more than * 
9 1 


human; its Horror, Delight, Conſuſion, Fear, Acmi- 
ration, or whatever Paſſion belongs to it, or is upper- 8 : 
moſt on this occaſion, will have ſomething vaſt nan 3 

5 11 V ( 


and (as Painters ſay) beyond Life. And this is wha 


., „„ n U 
gave occaſion to the name of Fanaticiſm, as it wa : 
us'd by the Antients in its original Senſe, for an eau 


= paritioa tranſporting the Mind. | 3 
"| SOMETHING there will be of Ext *1'A VASANCE 4088 
5 when the Ideas or Imagęs receiv'd are too b . 
for the narrow-hunian Veilel.to contain. So that /. by 
ſpiration may be juſtly call d Divine ENTHUSIASY — W! 
For the Word it-ſelf ſignifies Divine Preſence, and val .. 
made uſe of by the Philoſopher whom the earl ; Apo! 7 


Chriſtian Fathers call'd Divine, to expreſs what $K 

was ſublime in human Paſſions f. This was the) 5. N 
| RY 

. — — ̃ : 5 55 xi 

* VOL. III. 5. 46, 47. 13 
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Pha! . - 8. 29. 
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concerning ENTHUSIASM. 


. own accord, torbear aſcribing to a * noble Ex- 
17 USIASM, whatever | is greatly perform'd by any of 
7 >. 80 that almoſt all of us know ſomething of 
thi- P Principle: But to know. it as we ſhou'd do, and 
Ferm it in its ſeveral kinds, both in our-ſelves, and 

ers; this is the great Work, and by this means 
ne we can hope to avoid Deluſion, For to judg the 


ii ran no b&tber the ey are of God, WE muſt antecedently 
neon Spirit; whether it be of Reaſon, and ſound 
whether it be fit to jadg at all, by being ſedate, 
„and impartial ; free of every byafſing Paſſion, 


e gia ly Vapour, or melancholy Fame, This is 
& urſt Knowledg and previous Judgment : „ To un- 
derſtand out- ſelves, and know what Spirit ave are of”? 
terwards we may judg the Spirit in others, conſider 
=o at . perſonal Merit is, and prove the Validity 
Wticir Teſtimony by the Solidity of their Brain, By 
> means we may prepare our-ſelves with ſome An- 
be e againſt Enthuſiaſm. And this is What I have 
"a 4 atirm is belt perform'd by Keeping to Goop 
obe. For otherwiſe the Remedy it-ſelt may 
" n to the Diſeaſe. 
EA x D now, my: Lord, having after mM; in ſome 
m Rafe juſtify” dENTH USIASM, and own'd the Word; 


X. ver @: eaulinss S g T&TWI AUI/AE ay Otize Ts 
ts: +, Ev3s712C«4y. Meno. Ey v 8% 4% # 
"@! , o TET? ors 8 oo ie. Potty, aINe Rua 
* 1 E,] ee womreo u Teoiacilleg u, ge]. 
Fo In particular as to Philoſophers, PLUTARCH tells us, 
94 5 the Complaint of ſome of the four old Kmans, when Learn- 
ö A ons to them from Grecce, that their Youth grew En- 
- Ka with Philoſophy, For ſpcaking _ one of the Philo- 
bey ers of the Ath enian Embafſy, he ſays, K d ey 2 
— yo 
. TUSC v U2 8 Fawn udaviao! X; g, , 
1 p eB O85 Tit MPL „ Pl. ut. in i . Cat. Major. 
vo of this Paſſion, in the nohler and higher ſenſe, ſee more, 
6 714 


* |; II. F. 30, 255, 256, &c. and V OL, III. 7: 24, 26, 


— — 


4 
— WE 


N 
n 
DES 


5 
alocted to Heroes, Stateſmen, Poets, Orators, Mufi- Sect. 7. 
., and even Philoſophers themſelves. Nor can We, au 


— — 


i 
q 


IT e. 


Set,7.1f Tappear extravagant, in addreſſing to you aſte- 

manner I have done, you muſt allow me to ple 
Impulſe. You muſt ſuppoſe me (as with truth Me 
may) moſt paſſionately yours; and with that KM 
neſs which is natural to you on other occaſions, i 
muſt tolerate your Enthuſiaſtick Friend, who, excery: 
only in the caſe of this over-forward Zeal, muſt x 
appear, with the higheſt Reſpect, 


dS 


My Lonxp, 


Your Lordſhip :, &c, 
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PART I 


SEC Te 


HAVE been confidering (my Friend!) what 
your Fancy was, to expreſs ſuch a Surprize as 
you did the other day, when I happen'd to 
peak to you in commendation of Raillery. 
Nas it poſſible you ſhou'd ſuppoſe me ſo grave a 
Man, as to diſlike all Converſation of this kind? Or 
Wer you afraid I ſhou'd not ſtand the trial, if you put 
me to it, by making the experiment in my own Cale ? 
IM confeſs, you had reaſon enough for your 
[Caution ; if you cou'd imagine me at the bottom fo 
ue a 7-4/5, as not to bear the leaſt Raillery on 
my 0 Opinions. *Tis the Caſe, I know, with 
any. Whatever they think grave or ſolemn, they 
uppoſ: muſt never be treated out of a grave and 
poemn way : Tho what Another thinks ſo, they can 
We contented to treat otherweiſe; and are forward to 
le Edge of Ridicule againſt apy Opinions beſides 
I bet: ton. Bo of 
Fur Queſtion is, Whether this be fair or no? and, 
ber ſit de not muſt and reaſonable, to make as 
; 84 free 


1 3 
1 


2 
i 
i 


Part 1. free with our cv! Opinions, as with thoſe of % 
wy People = For to be ſparing in this caſe, may be look 


% ESSAY n 


upon as a piece of Selfiſhneſs. We may be char! 
perhaps with wilful Ignorance and blind Idolatry, fy 
having taken Opinions upon Truſt, and confecrate 
in our-ſelves cetfain Idol-Notions, which we wil 
never ſuffer to he unveil'd, or ſeen in open lizh 
They may perhaps be Montters, and not Divinity 
or Sacred Truths, which are kept thus choicely, i 
ſome dark Corner of our Minds: The SpeQters ny 
impoſe on us, whilſt we refuſe to turn 'em every wa 
and view their Shapes and Complexions in every liz), 
For that which can be ſhewn only in a certain Lig, 
is queſtionable. Truth, *tis ſuppos'd, may bear 
Lights: and one of thoſe principal Lights or nau 
Mediums, by which Things are to be view'd, in «Wi 
der to a thorow Recognition, is Ridicule it-ſei of 
that Manner of Proof by which we diſcern whater: 
is liable to juſt Raillery in any Subject. So mui 
at leaſt, is allow'd by All, who at any time appt 
to this Criterion, The graveſt Gentlemen, even 
the graveſt Subjects, are ſuppos'd to acknowiut 
this : and can have no Right, tis thought, to den 
others the Freedom of this Appeal ; whilft they in 
free to cenſure like other Men, and in their gra 
Arguments make no ſcruple to aſk, I it not ride 
los ? | 
Or this Affair, therefore, I defign you ſhou'd F 
fully what my Sentiments are. And by this mean 
you will be able to judg of me; whether I was fine 
the other day in the Defence of Raillery, and can c 
tinue ſtill to plead for thoſe ingenious Friends ot c= 
who are. often cenſur'd for their Humour of this Kit 
and for the Freedom they take in ſuch an airy wa" 
Converſation and Writing. : 
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try, 1 {GOOD carneſt, when one conſiders what uſe Sect. 2. 
fecra 's ſometimes made of this ſpecies of Wit, and t 


I an exceſs it has riſen of late, in ſome Characters 


vc 1 
n li C 1 one may be ſtartled a little, and in doubt, 
Vin 1 it to think of the Practice, or Whither this rallying 
cely, 4 jour will at length carry us. It has paſs'd from 
3 1: 45 of Pleaſure to the Men of Buſineſs. Politici- 
ry wal W have been infected with it: and the grave Affairs 
ye aatc have been treated with an Air of Irony and 
„Len „ the ableſt Negotiators have been known 
bear notableſt Bon the moſt celebrated Authors, 
natury ht greatzſt Maſters of Burliſque. | 
, inc 1 HERE IS indeed a kind of defenſive Raillery (if I 
gelt, o call it ) which I am willing enough to allow 
hater! "F urs of whatever kind; when the Spirit of Curi- 
much wou'd force a Diſcovery of more Truth than can 
apa cnientiy be told. For we can never do more 
ven oF” to Truth, than by diſcovering too much of it, 
owler eme occaftions, Tis the fame with Underitand- 
0 den ig as with Eyes: To ſuch a certain Size and Make 
hey o much Light is neceſſary, and no more. What- 


pron Ne is beyond, brings Darkneſs and Confuſion. 

is real Humanity and Kindneſs, to hide ſtrong 
from tender Eyes. And to do this by a 
ae ant Amuſement, is eafier and civiller, than by a 
mes Denial, or remarkable Reſerve. But to go 
ſincer 
n cob 


id. 


mer; and to make advantage or draw pleaſure 


f ours 2 that Perplexity they are thrown. into, by ſuch 


1 ain Talk.; is as unhandſom in a Way of Ra ullery » 
b C:.. done with the greateſt Seriouſneſs, or in the 
WR olemn way of Deceit. It may be neceſſary, as 


s kind 
way d 


ow as heretoſore, for wiſe Men to ſpeak in Para- 

By ind with a double Meaning, that the Enemy 
(19 y amus'd, and they only wwho hawe Ears to hear, 
* pear, But tis certainly a mean, impotent, and 
8 {rt of Wit, which amuſes all alike, and leaves 
| the 


* t induftriouſly to confound Men, in a myſterious 


| 
/ 
} 
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Part 1. the moſt ſenſible Man, and even a Friend, equal 
doubt, and at a loſs to underſtand what crore 
mind is, upon any Subject. | 8 

THr1s is that groſs ſort of Raillery, which is oF il 
offenſive in good Company. And indeed there is uf 
much difference between one ſort and another, f 
between Fair-dealing and Hypocriſy ; or between 
genteeleſt Wit, and the moſt ſcurrilous Butfooney 
But by Freedom of Converſation this illiberal kind 
Wit will loſe its Credit. For Wit is its own Rem 
Liberty and Commerce bring it to its true Standirf 
The only danger is, the layi ng an Embargo. Tz 
fame thing happens here, as in the Caſe of Tra 
Impoſitions and Reſtrictions reduce it to a low Ebi 
Nothing is ſo advantageous to it as a Free-Por:, 

WE have ſeen in our own. time the Decline ar! 
Ruin of a falſe ſort of Wit, which ſo much deligite 
our Anceſtors, that their Poems and Plays, as well 
Sermons, were full of it. All Humour had ſomettin 
of the Quiblile. The very Language of the Court af 

Punning. But tis now baniſh'd the Town, and 
good Company: There are only fome few Footitez: 
of it in the Country; and it ſeems at laſt confin dt 
the Nurſerys of Youth, as the chief Entertainment « 
Pedants and their Pupils, - And thus in otherreipe 

. Wit will mend upon our hands, and um vi 
4 refine it-ſelf; if we take care not to tamper witi!f 
and bring it under Conſtraint, by ſevere Ulage m up 
Tigorous Preſcriptions. All Politeneſs is owing u 
Liberty. We poliſh one another, and rub ff ol 
Corners and rough Sides by a fort of amicable Colle 
'To reftrain this, is inevitably to bring a Ruſt 5 | 
Mens Underſtandings. *Tis a deſtroying of Civil a 

_ Good Breecing, and even Charity it-ſelt, under f | 3 

\ tence of maintaining it, | 


- 
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7 . 8 E. 2 4 5 III. 

1 15 ff O deſcribe true Raillery wou'd be as hard a Sect. 3. 
matter, and perhaps as little to the purpoſe, wand 
r, oy to define Cord Breeding. None can underſtand the 


en te cculation, heſide thoſe who have the Practice. Vet 
ne ery- one thinks himſelf abell bred: and the formalleſt 
Tn imagines he can railly with a good Grace and 
Amour. I have known ſome of thoſe grave Centle- 
418 Men undertake to correct an Author for defending the 
I e of Raillery, who at the ſame time have upon 
ro Wery turn made uſe of that Weapon, tho they were 
Eb "Mturally ſo very aukard at it. And this Ibelieve may 
bt obſcrv'd in the Caſe of many Zealots, who have 


"BF „ EE 


a Wen upon 'em to anſwer our modern Free-Writers. 
zi The Tragical Gentlemen, with the grim Aſpect and 
ein of true Inguiſitors, have but an ill Grace when 
ture | the vouchſafe to quit their Auſterity, and be jocoſe 
vp Wd pleaſant with an Adverſary, whom they wou'd 
1 18 Wuſe to treat in a very different manner. For to do 
ſte \# juſtice, had they their Wills, I doubt not but 
(op Meir Conduct and Mein wou'd be pretty much of 
e Ice, They wou'd, in all probability, ſoon quit 
e 20 Farce, and make a thorow Tragedy, But at 
vp cent there is nothing ſo ridiculous as this JAN vu s- 


Nee of Writers, who with one Countenance force a 
ap "Mile, and with another ſhow nothing beſide Rage 
; 1 WW Fury. Having enter'd the Liſts, and agreed to 
op Ge fair Laws of Combat by Wit and Argument, they 
ee no ſooner prov'd their Weapon, than you heat 
poll T crying aloud for help, and delivering over to the 
It a Arm. . | 5 
N 15 ER E can't be a more prepoſterous Sight than 
an Executioner and a Merry-A NDR EW acting their 
Part upon the ſame Stage. Yet I am perſuaded any - 
De will find this to be the real Picture of certain 
ern Zealots in their Controverſial Writings. 
e are no more Maſters of Gravity, than they are 
Hood Humour. The firſt always runs into harſh 
: Severity, 


Part 1. Severity, and the latter into an aukard Buffooner ] 45 
And thus between Anger and Pleaſure, Zeal wl 
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Drollery, their Writing has much ſuch a Grace a 1 ® 
Play of humourſom Children, who, at the {x 
inſtant, are both peeviſh and wanton, and can ka 
and cry almoſt in one and the ſame breath. ; 
How agreeable ſuch Writings are like to prof 
and of what effect towards the winning over or cn 
vincing thoſe who are ſuppos'd to be in Error, Ire Fr 
not go about to explain, Nor can I wonder, on th 
account, to hear thoſe publick Lamentations d 
Zealots, that whillt the Books of their e 
ſo current, their Anſwers to em can hardly mag 
their way into the World, or be taken the leaſt rok 8 
of. Pedantry and Bigetry are Mill-ſtones able to (lf 
the beſt Book, which carries the leaſt part of thi | fat 
dead weight. The Temper of the Pedagogue us 
not with the Age, And the World, however it na 
be taught, will not be tutor d. If a Philoſopili 
ſpeaks, Men hear him willingly, while he keeps uf 
his Philoſaphy: So is a Chriſtian heard, while 
keeps to his profeſs'd Charity and Meekneſs. ln. 
Gentleman we allow of Pleaſantry and Raillery, al 
being manag'd always with good Breeding, and neg 
groſs or clowniſh. But if 'a mere Scholaſtick, in| 
trenching upon all theſe Characters, and writing 
were by Starts and Rebounds from one of theſe! 
another, appears upon the whole as little able to ka 
the Temper of Chriſtianity, as to uſe the Reaſon ii of. 
Philoſopher, or the Raillery of a Man of Breeder 
what wonder is it, if the monſtrous Product of {ua ba '©. 
a jumbled Brain be ridiculous to the World? PF} 
Ir you think (my Friend!) that by this Deſcry-Þ 
tion I have done wrong to theſe Zealot-Writer: | 
religious Controverſy; read only a few Pages in 4) have 
one of em (even where the Conteſt is not 72 Len: 
but within their own Pale / and then pronounce able 
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. UT now that T have faid thus much concerning Sect. 4. 
| Authors and Writings, you ſhall hear my 
e oucehts, as you have defir'd, upon the Subject of 
„verhalten, and particularly a late One of a free kind, 
i | 4 ir 4 n 


[ARS en can never be better invited to the Habit, 


Jah you remember I was preſent at, with ſome 
eds of yours, whom you fancy'd I ſhou'd in great 
EG vity have condemn'd, | 


PT was, I muſt own, a very diverting one, and 


hops not the leſs ſo, for ending as abruptly as it 
and in ſuch-a ſort of Confuſion, as almoſt brought 
nothing whatever had been advanc'd in the 


courſe before. Some Particulars of this Conver- 


„bon may not perhaps be ſo proper to commit to 
cr. bis enough that I put you in mind of the 
ECanverſation in general. A great many fine Schemes, 
true, were deitroy'd; many grave Reaſonings 
Fovertum'd: but this being done without Offence to 
Lthe Partys concern'd, and with Improvement to the 
gad Humour of the Company, it ſet the Appetite the 
nner to ſuch Converſations, And I am perſuaded, 
= at had Reaſon her-ſelf heen to judg of her own In- 
t, ſhe wou'd have thought ſhe receiv'd more 
. Wantage in the main from that eaſy and familiar 


* 


than from the uſual ſtiff Adherence to a particu- 
opinion. 5 

er perhaps you may ſtill be in the ſame humour 
le bor believing me in earneſt. You may continue 
teile, I affect to be paradoxical, in commending * 
Ponvorſation as advantageous to Reaſon, which- 
ain ſuch a total Uncertainty of what Reaſon had 
e {ingly ſo well eftablith'd. | 


o this I anſwer, That according to the Notion I 


have of Keaſoy, neither the written Treatiſes of the 
ned, nor the ſet Diſcourſes of the Eloquent, are 


tnemicives to teach the uſe of it. *Tis the 
dus 0! Reafoning, which can make a R-aſoner. 


than 
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Part 1. than when they find Pleaſure in it. A Freedom e of 
wyw Raillery, a Liberty in decent Language to queſlinf thi 
every thing, and an Allowance of unravelling or n. 1 
futing any Argument, without offence to the Argue 
are the only Terms which can render ſuch ſpeculzin ol 
Converſations any way agreeable, For to ſay try A 
they have been render'd burdenſom to Mankind þ im 
the Strictneſs of the Laws preſcrib'd to em, and u a 
the prevailing Pedantry and Bigotry of thoſe wh yet 
reign in *em, and afſume to themſelves to why Did:X on; 
tors in theſe Provinces. "oth: 
* SEMPER ego Auditor tantim ! is as natur Con) 
Caſe of Complaint in Divinity, in Morals, and ifs 
Pihuloſophy, as it was of old, the Satiriſt's, in Poet 
4 iriſfirade is a mighty Law of Diſcourſe, and might; 
long' d for by Mankind. In matter of Reaſon, mor 
is done in a minute or two, by way of Queſtion at 
Reply, than by a continu'd Diſcourſe of whole Hong 
Orations are fit only to move the Paſſions : And 
Power of Declamation is to terrify, exalt, raviſh, «Fi 
dclight, rather than ſatisfy or inſtruct. A free of r 
ference is a cloſe Fight. The other way, in co 
pariſon to it, is merely a Brandiſhing, or Beam 
Air. To be obſtructed therefore and manacle ' 
Conferences, and to he confin'd to hear Orations this / 
certain Subjects, muſt needs give us a Diſtaſte, at 
render the Subjects ſo manag'd, as diſagreeable 254 
Managers. Men had rather reaſon upon Trifles, mov; 
they may reaſon freely, and without the Im poi 
of Authority, than on the uſefulleſt and beſt Subj of F. 
in the world, where they are held under a Reſtuf = 
or Fear. the 
Non is it a wonder that Men are general 1 
faint Reaſoners, and care ſo little to argue (trictl; WW-: 
any trivial Subje& in Company ; when they ar: Fit 
little exert their Reaſon in greater matters, 
are forc'd to argue lamely, where they have ſi 
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ts greateſt Activity and Strength. The ſame Sect. 4+ 
Ws therefore happens here as in ſtrong and healthy uu 
0 785 W hich are debar'd their natural Exerciſe, and 
ine in a narrow Space. They are forc'd to uſe 
Ha Geltures and Contortions. They have a fort of 
Non, and move ſtill, tho with the. worſt Grace 
de einable. For the animal Spirits in ſuch ſound and 

ac Limbs cannot lie dead, or without employ- 
; Wii r. And thus the natural free Spirits of ingeni- 
Dic e Men, if impriſon'd and controul'd, will find out 
other ways of Motion to reheve chem in their 
{rair! ; and whether it be in Burleſque, Mimickry 
x uffoonery, they will be glad at any rate to vent 
Wnſcives, and be reveng'd on their Canſtrainers. 
r Men are forbid to ſpeak their minds ſeriouſly 
Pein Subjects, they will do it ironically. If 


ON Al the; are forbid to ſpeak at all upon ſuch Subjects, 
Hong! they find it really dangerous to do ſo; they 
nd WW tn redouble their Diſguiſe, involve themſelves 
iſh, ag yitcriouſneſs, and talk ſo as hardly to be un- 
«Cal 7 Bog or at leaſt not plainly interpreted, by thoſe 
wean c diſpos'd to do 'em a miſchief, And thus 
WA > TE brought, more in faſhion, and runs into 
cli xtreme, Ti fie perſecuting Spirit has rais'd 


bartering one: And want of Liberty may ac- 
Le tor want of a true Politeneſs, and for the 
en or wrong Uſe of Pleaſantry and Hu- 


9 7 in this fs we ſtrain the juſt meaſure 
ory fy. lat we call Urbanity, and are apt ſometimes 
Alea Buffooning Ruſtick Air, we may thank 
adiculous Solemnity and ſour Humour of our 
LES 7240 : or FC they may thank themſelves, 
70 e in particular meet with the heavieſt of this 
Treatment. For it will naturally fall hea- 
len Wh Te the Conſtraint has been the ſevereſt. 
"TW 5cater the Weigh t is, the bitterer will be the 


1 The higher the Slaver y, the more exquiſite 
Wuffoonery, 
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more of Liberty, have leſs Dexterity in that er 
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THAT this is really ſo, may appear by loc.? 
ing on thoſe Countrys where the ſpiritual Tyra, 
is higheſt. For the greateſt of Buffoons are W. 
IrALIANS: and in their Writings, in their ff 
ſort of Converſations, on their Theatres, and in ti? 
Streets, Buffoonery and Burleſque are in the high 
vogue. *Tis the only manner in which the pu Þ 
cramp'd Wretches can diſcharge a tree Thought # 
We muſt yield to *em the Supertority in this u # 

t 
c 
« 
60 
« 


of Wit. For what wonder is it if we, who har 
gious way of Raillery and Ridicule ? 


e. 


5 I'S for this reaſon, I verily believe, that tf 
Antients diſcover ſo little of this Spirit, af 
that there is hardly ſuch a thing found as nf: 
Burleſque in any Authors of the politer Ages. I 
manner indeed in which they treated the very gra Nc 
Subjects, was ſomewhat different from that of co We: 
days. Their Treatiſes were generally in a free at 
familiar Stile. They choſe to give us the Reprelſ 
tation of real Diſcourſe and Converſe, by treat 
their Subjects in the way of * Dfalogue and free I 
bate. The Scene was uſually laid at Table, or in Ru- 
publick Walks or Meeting-places ; and the uſual Vp b. 
and Humour of their real Diſcourſes appear'd t 
thoſe of their own compoſing. And this was fi 
For without Wit and Humour, Reaſon can ha g 
have its proof, or be diſtinguiſh'd. The Magie d 
Voice and high Strain of the Pedagogue comma = 
Reverence and Awe, Tis of admirable uſe to ill 
Underſtandings at a diſtance, and out of reach. 1 
other Manner, on the contrary, gives the faireſt hi . 
and ſuffers an Antagoniſt to uſe his full Stef 
hand to hand, upon even ground. 3 
=; 
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eader has, when he can thus cope with his Author 


Who is willing to come on a fair Stage with him, 


Ind exchange the Tragick Buſkin for an eaſier and 
More natural Gate and Habit. GErimace and Tone are 


Piehey Helps to Impoſture. And many a formal 


Pece of Sophiſtry holds proof under a ſevere Brow, 


Which wou'd not paſs under an eaſy one. Twas 


te Saying of * an antient Sage, That Humour 
was the only Teſt of Gravity; and Gravity, of 
Humour. For a Subject which wou'd not bear 
# Raillery, was ſuſpicious ; and a Jeſt which wou'd 
not bear a ſericus Examination, was certainly 
# falſe Wit,” 

gur ſome Gentlemen there are ſo full of the 
pirit of Bigotry, and falſe Zeal, that when they hear 
Finciples examin'd, Sciences and Arts inquir'd into, 
pd Matters of Importance treated with this frank- 
ſs of Humour, they imagine preſently that all 


Foſeſſions mutt fall to the ground, all Eftabliſh- 
F ents come to ruin, and nothing orderly or decent 
be left ſtanding in the World. They fear, or pre- 


Md to fear, that Religion it-ſelf will be endanger'd 
this free Way; and are therefore as much alarm'd 
this Liberty in private Converſation, and under 
Wudent Management, as if it were grofly us'd in 
blick Company, or before the ſolemneſt Aſſembly. 
Wt the Caſe, as I apprehend it, is far different. For 


u are to remember (my Friend !) that I am writ. 


to you in defence only of the Liberty of the Club, 


of that ſort of Freedom which is taken amongſt 
rlemen and Friends, who know one another per- 


Wily well. And that *tis natural for me to defend 


; Werty with this reſtriction, you may infer from the 
+) Notion I have of Liberty it-ſelf, 


8 


 GORGIAS LEONTIN us, apud Ariſt, Rh:tor. lib. 3. 
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oF: which the Tranſlator renders, Seria Riſu, Kiſum Serus 


lere. 
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"Pris not to be imagin'd what advantage the Sect. 5. 
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Part 1. II ſurely a Violation of the Freedom of ph. 

lick Aſſemblys, for any one to take the Chair, wh 
is neither call'd nor invited to it. To ſtart | 
tions, or manage Debates, which offend the Publuh 
Ear, is to be wanting in that Reſpect which is cu, 
to common Society. Such Subjects ſhou'd df 
not be treated at all in publick, or in iuch a mn 
ner as to occation no Scandal or Diſturbance, Tu 
Publick is not, on any account, to be laugh'd at, U. 


l 8 


its ſace; or ſo reprehended for its Follys, as to m¹ 


it think it-felt contemn'd. And what is contrary t 
good Breeding, is in this reſpect as contrary to L 
| berty. It belongs to Men of flaviſh Principles, ty 


=" MF 


affect a Superiority over the Yulpar, and to dj 4 | 


the Multitude, The Lovers of Mankind reſpet auf 
honcur Conventions and Societys of Men. Andy 
mix'd Company, and Places where Men are nag 
promiſcuoufly on acceunt of Diverſion or Affen 


4 


999 


tis an Impoſition and Hardſhip to force em to rea 


ä 


what they diſlike, and to treat of Matters in a Du 

_ leet, which many who are preſent have perhaps bal 
never us'd to. Tis a breach of the Harmony d 
publick Converſation, to take things in ſuch a K 


9 


as is above the common Reach, puts others to fin 


and robs them of their Privilege of Turn, But a9 

Private Society, and what paſſes in ſelect Company 
where Friends meet knowingly, and with that vn 
deſign of exerciſing their Wit, and looking freely in 
all Subjects; ; I ſee no pretence for any one to bed 
tended at the way of Raillery and Humour, wich 
the very Life of ſuch Converſations ; the only tun 
which makes good Company, and trees it from ti 
Formality of Buſineſs, and the Tutorage and Dy 


MY NO InP 
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O return therefore to our Argument. I 
beſt of our modern Converſations are apt to u 


chiefly upon Trifles ; if rational Diſcourſes (eſpecit 
das 
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maticalnefs of the Schools, 5 : 
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& reaſon for more Allowance in the way of Humour 


a Ca. ty, An eaſier Method of treating theſe Sub- 


as, will make em more agreeable and familiar, 
Fo diſpute about 'em, will be the ſame as about other 
Watters. They need not ſpoil good Company, or 
Bale from the Eaſe or Pleaſure of a polite Converſa- 
ton. And the oftner theſe Converſations are renew'd, 


; the better will be their Effet, We ſhall grow bet- 
Ir Reaſoners, by reaſoning pleaſantly, and at our eaſe 5 
Ning up, or laying down theſe Subjects, as we fancy. 


that, upon the whole, I muſt own to you, I can- 
n t be ſcandaliz'd at the Raillery you took notice of, 
Hor at the Effect it had upon our Company. The 
Humour was agreeable, and the pleaſant Contufion 
Which the Converſation ended in, is at this time as 
leaſant to me upon Reflection; when I conſider, 
Mat inſtead of being diſcourag'd from reſuming the 
Webate, we were ſo much the readier to meet again 
any time, and difpute upon the ſame Subjects, 
Fen with more Eaſe and Satisfaction than before. 
Wr had been a long while entertain'd, you know, 
pon the Subject of Morality and Religion. And 
midſt the different Opinions ſtarted and main- 
Wn'd by ſeveral of the Partys with great Life and 
Kermuiy; one or other wou'd every now. and 
en take the liberty to appeal to COMMON SENSE. 
Nery⸗ one allow'd the Appeal, and was willing to 
And the trial, No-one but was aſſur'd Common 


| de th wou'd juſtify him. „ But when Iſſue was Join 0, 


ac the Cauſe examin'd af the Bar, there cou'd be 
u judgment given. The Partys however were, not 
ik forward in renewing their Appeal, on the very 
Met occaſion which preſented. No-one wou'd offer 
| i call the Authority of the Court in queſtion ; till 
ECentieman, whoſe good Underſtanding was never 
brought in doubt, deſir'd the Company very 


* that they wou'd yn him What Common 
Ple Was, 
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2 ofe of a deeper Speculation) have loſt their credit, Se&.6, 
Ind are in diſgrace becauſe of their Formality; there — 
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Part 1. 


An ES SAV on the Freedom 


„Opinion and Judgment, and by the word cane 


cc. the Generality or any confiderable part of Mankind 1 | 


c *twou, d be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover where t 
« Subject of common Senſs cou'd lie. For tha 


4 which was according to the Senſe of one part 
CC Pane Was chang the my of another, An | 


cc 100 wou'd 3 as often as Men N d. Tha | 


« Ir by the word Senſe we were to _underſiayff 


* 


& which was according to common Senſe to du 


« wou d be the contrary to morrow, or ſou 


cc after. 


Bur notwithſtanding the different Judgment « ql 


Mankind in moſt Subjects, there were ſome howert 


in which *twas ſuppos'd they all agreed, and had tic 


lame Thoughts in common, — — The Quelton u 


ask*'d ſtill, Nhere? „ For whatever was of an 
«© moment, *twas ſuppos'd, might be reauc'd unt 
© the head of Re [igion, Pelicy, or Mora's. 


* 


<« to all, and ſo ſcelingly underſtood by Cluiſſiat 


&« Op the Differences in RELIGIO S there wal 
«c 1- $8 
no occaſion to ſpeak ; the Caſe was fo fully tome 


ee in particular, among themſelves. They had mit 


* {ound Experiment upon one another; each Var) 


* 
-_ 


« on the ſide of any. particular Set. Whicke 


© chanc'd to have the Power, fail'd not of puttin ; 


is 3 


« all means in execution, to make their private dc 


in their turn. No Endeavours had been want | 


er 


cc the publick one. But all in vain, Cem & f 


c was as hard itiil to determine as Catho/rc+ or Orin 


% dox. What with one was inconceivable Myſter 


« to another was of ealy Comprehenſion. Vl 


to one was Abſurdity, to another was Demon. 
sc tion. 


« As for Po T ; What Senſe or whoſe oy 
* be call'd common, was equally a queſtion. If»: 


85 Brit: 65 On Dutch Senſe Were right, Tur? jp 's 
& Fronk Senſe muſt certainly be very wrong. 
© as mere Nonſenſe as Paſhve-Obedience {£0 0 
cc we lound it to be the conunon venir of 195 
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3 « As for Mo R ALS 


; The difference, if poſſible, | 
# was ſtill wider. For without conſidering the | 
13 y Opinions and Cuſtoms of the many barbarous and 


| « Philoſophers had fairly told us, that Pte 


i 4 cou'd never as yet agree on one and the fame 


ach becomes as errant Deceit as "he other. 


a Pertainty; and yet We purſue theſe as the beſt known 


| Wut only one Face of Folly appears ridiculous, the F 
"Other grows more ſolemn and deceiving. 2 


_ 
_ 
_. 
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* party amongſt our-ſelves, a greater Party in Sect. 6. 
„ Furabe, and perhaps the greateſt Part of all tg 
« World beſides. f 


r illiterate Nations; we ſaw that even the few who 
« had attain'd to riper Letters, and to Philoſophy, 


Syſtem, or acknowledg the ſame moral Principles. 
4 And fome even of our moſt admir d modern 
and 
* Vice had, aſter all, no other Lav or Meaſure, than 
* mere Faſhion and Voue.” 
Ir might have appear'd perhaps unfair in our 
Friends, had they treated only the graver Subjects 
in this manner; and ſuffer'd the lighter to eſcape. 
For in the gayer Part of Life, our Follys are a 
plemn as in the moſt ſerious. The fault is, we 4 
Barry the Laugh but Haf- 8 85 The falſe Earneſt | 
b ridicul d, but the falſe Jet Paſſes ſecure, and 
Our Diver- 
e folemn, 
ws 


Pons, our Plays, our Amuſements becom 
We dream of Happineſſes aud Poſſe Mons; 
Enjoyments in which we have no Underſtan ding, n 


nd moſt certain things in the World. There 15 
Pothing ſo fooliſh and deluding as a * partial Scep- 
Herm. For whilit the Doubt is caſt only on one ſide, ” 
the Certainty grows ſo much ſtronger on the other. '8 


Bur 'twas not thus with our Friends. They 
ſeem'd better Criric s, and more ingenious, and fair 
ir their way of queſtioning receiv d Opinions, and 
::yoting the Ridicule of Things. And if you will 
al WW mg to carry on their Humour, I will venture 


——_— 


* V OL; Ii. 5 
tO 
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An ESSAY on the Freedim 


Part 2. to make the Experiment throughout; and try wha 

certain Knowledg, or Aſſurance of things may be *. 
cover'd, in that very way, by which all Certainty, yu 
thought, was loſt, and an endleſs Scepticiſ introduced ; 


| 


PART. IL 


” 


SECT. L 


F a Native of ETRHIO IA were on a ſuddn 
tranſported into Eu Rx O x, and plac'd either at 


Paris or VENICE at a time of Carnival iſ 
when the general Face of Mankind was diſguis, I 


and almoſt every Creature wore a Maſk ; tis probabt 
he wou'd for ſome time be at a ſtand, before he 


diſcover'd the Cheat: not imagining that a who: 


People cou'd be ſo fantaſtical, as upon Agreement, 
at an appointed time, to transform themſelves by 


Variety of Habits, and make it a ſolemn Practice to 


impoſe on one another, by this univerſal Conſuiin 
of CharaQers and Perſons. Tho he might at fri 
perhaps have look'd on this: with a ſerious eye, | 


wou'd be hardly poſſible for him to hold his Counte- W 
nance, when he had perceiv'd what was carrying 01, 


The EuROPEANS, on their ſide, might laugh perhaps 
at this Simplicity. But our ETHIO TAN woll 
certainly laugh with better reaſon. Tis eaſy to fe 
which of the two wou'd be ridiculous. For he v1 
laughs, and is himſelf ridiculous, bears a double {hr 
of Ridicule. However, ſhou'd it ſo happen, tht 


in the Tranſport of Ridicule, our ETHTO IAN 


having his Head ſtill running upon Mafks, and knov- 


ing nothing of the fair Complexion and common 
Dreſs of the Evaorx ans, ſhou'd upon the fight d 


a natural Face and Habit, laugh juſt as _— 3 
elole; 


why 


e It : 
Eperi2ps a Man of Sobriety and Senſe for one of thoſe 


5 You 
zuc'd 


of Wit and Humour. 


Fhbefor::; wou'd not he in his turn become ridiculous, Sect. xs 
1 4 carrying the Teſt too far; when by a filly Pre- 


bnotion he took Nature for mere Art, and miſtook 


N Ialculous Mummers e 


Tur zr was a time when Men were accountable 


Een! for their Actions and Behaviour. Their Opinions 
Pere leſt to themſelves. They had liberty to differ 
ED theſe, as in their Faces. Every one took the Air 


Wand Look which was natural to him. But in proceſs 


e time, it was thought decent to mend Mens Coun- 


Etenances, and render their intellectual Complexions 
Piform and of a fort. Thus the Magiſtrate became 


+ 


Dieler, and in his turn was dreſs'd too, as he de- 
rd; when he had given up his Power to a new 


der of Tire-Men. But tho in this extraordinary 


njuncture 'twas agreed that there was only one 
aun and true Dreſs, one ſingle peculiar Air, to 
lich it was neceſſary all People ſhou'd conform 
the miſery was, that neither the Magiſtrate nor 
Ele Men themſelves, cou'd reſolve, which of the 
EYarious Modes was the exact true-one. Imagine now, 
hat the Effect of this muſt needs be; when Men 
came perſecuted thus on every fide about their Air 


Fad Feature, and were put to their ſhifts how to 


Huſt and compoſe their Mein, according to the right 
Mode; when a thouſand Models, a thouſand Patterns 
Lt Dicſs wore current, and alter'd every now and 


3 


& 


* 


. 


> 7 
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IF 
ES 


ther, upon occaſion, according to Faſbien and the 
Mnour of the Times. Judg whether Mens Counte- 
mances were not like to grow conſtrain'd, and the 
Mtural Viſage of Mankind, by this Habit, diſtorted, 


nvuls'd, and render'd hardly knowable. 


BUT as unnatural or artificial as the general Face 


hare . : 
na EG Things may have been render'd by this unhappy 


Gare of Dref:, and Over-Tenderneſs for the Safery of 


==... . : 
Grp/oxicns; we muſt not therefore imagine that all 


Nes are alike beſmear'd or plaiſter'd. All is not 
cus, or mere Varniſh. Nor is the Face of Truth lefs 
ur and beautiful, for all the counterfeit Vizards 
5 | | ICA 


5 
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i Part 2, which have been put upon her. We muſt remenyſ 
0 the Carnival, and what the Occaſion has been of i 
wild Concourſe and Medly : who were the Inſtitut 
of it: and to what purpoſe Men were thus { i 


ja work and amus'd, We may laugh ſufficiently viii 
1 the original Cheat; and, if pity will futfer us, nag 
Wo make our-ſelves diverſion enough with the Folly xl 
{30 . Madneſs of thoſe who are thus caught, and p 

tis'd on, by theſe Impoſtures, But we mui 


member withal our ETHIOPIAN, and beware, 148 
1 by taking plain Nature for a Vizard, we became 
[| more ridiculous than the People whom we rid; 
* Now if a Jeſt or Ridicule thus ſtrain'd, be capi 
of leading the Judgment ſo far aſtray; tis pr 
ble that an Exceſs of Fear or Horror may work i: 
lame Effect. 5 | kice 
Hap it been your fortune (my Friend!) to lan 
lived in As 1A at the time when the * MAC by ae 
egregious Impoſture got poſſeſſion of the Emp: 
no doubt you wou'd have had a deteſtation f 
act: And perhaps the very Perſons of the ſt 
might have grown ſo odious to you, that after ly 
the Cheats and Abuſes they had committed, yall 
might have ſeen em diſpatch'd with as relentle{ on 
eye as our later European Anceſtors ſaw the Deſt Int: 
tion of a like politick Body of Conjurers, the X eſt 
T:1plars; who were almoſt hecome an Over-Mat tho 
for the Civil Sovereign. Your Indignation pert 
might have carry'd you to propoſe the razing f Nel 
Monuments and Memorials of theſe Magicians, Yu The 
might have refolv'd not to leave ſo much as t 
Houſes ſtanding, But if it had happen'd that . 
Magicians, in the time of their Dominion, kn 
made any Collection of Books, or compii'd a 
themſelves, in which they had treated of Ph:/o/5p6y, the 
Moral, or any other Science, or Part of Lam 
wou'd you have carry'd your Reſentment ſo ts 
h Tic 


— E 


2 N is, 
* VOL, III. 2. 36, 37. : 
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» to have extirpated theſe alſo, and condemn'd Sect. r. 


f 3 
meme ery Opinion or Doctrine they had eſpous'd, for 
of ta i other reaſon than merely becauſe they bad efpous'd = i 
ſtituuu Hardly a ScyY THIAN, a TART AR, ora GoTh, g 
et z u' d act or reaſon ſo abſurdly. Much leſs wou' d ; 


-ntly my Friend!) have carry'd on this MaGo- 
1s, n o v, or Prieſt-Maſſacre, with ſuch a barbarous 
ly aa! For, in good earneſt, to deſtroy a Philoſophy 1 
d p hatred to a Man, implies as errant a Tartar-No- 
uit , as to deſtroy or murder a Man in order to | 


are, E Inder him of his Wit, and get the Inheritance of 
becors Underſtanding. 


EY Mus r conſeſs indeed, that had all the Infti- 


capi ions, Statutes, and Regulations of this antient, 
probe arch, reſembled the fundamental one, of the 


it. ſelf, they might with a great deal of Tut- 
have been ſuppreſs'd: For one can't without 


ork th 


to he ne abhorrence read that Law of theirs; N 
by | | 

min Nam Magus ex Matre & Gnato gignatur oportet. [ 

e MED v 7 the Conjurers (as we'll rather ſuppoſe} 

after ing confider'd that they ought in their Principle to 

d, j ear as fair as poſſible to the World, the better to 

tle i ceal their Practice, found it highly for their 


elt ereſt to eſpouſe ſome excellent moral Rules, and 
e blim the very beſt Maxims of this kind. They 
Maou ght it for their advantage perhaps, on their firſt 
perha Ping out, to recommend the greateſt Purity or 
ing i ieion, the greateſt Integrity of Life and Manners. 


1, Lei ey may perhaps too, in general, have preach'd 1 
as thi e and Goed-will. They may have ſet to = 
at tei the faireſt Face of Human Nature; and together 
n, Wl their By-Laws, and Political Inſtitutions, have 


4 uf Wterwove the honeſteſt Morals and beſt Doctrine in =_ 
obj, of the World, . | . 
Lu. — 
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Part 2. 


Spirits, ſuch as had been held in awe, and ow 


„„ os the Freedom 


How therefore ſhou'd we have 5 d our el 
in this Affair? How ſhou'd we hay carry'd ou 
ſelves towards this Order of Men, at the time of th 
Diſcovery of 52 8575 Cheat, and Ruin 0 Of their Empire! 
Shou'd we have fall'n to work inſtantly with they 
Syitems, Henk k at their Opinions and DPoctrin 25 With 
out diſtin&ion, and erected a contrary Philo! phy 
their teeth? Shou'd we have flown at every 1 gin 
and moral Principle, deny'd every natural and 
Affection, and render'd Men as much * J// 
Was poſſible to one another, Whilſt we deſcrid'd's 
ſuch ; and endeavour'd to make them ſee themielyw 
by far more monſtrous and corrupt, than with th 
worſt Intentions it was ever poſſible for the work 
*em to become? This, you'! fay, doubtli 
wou'd have been a very prepoſterous Part, ad 
cou'd never have been ated by other than meal 


trighted F by the MAI. 

A xD yet an I able and witty Philoſopher 40 
Nation was, we know, of late Years, fo poses 
with a Horrour of this kind, that both with rep 
to Politicks and Morals, he directly acted in this . 
rit of Maſſacre. The Fright he took upon the Sit 
ot the then governing Powers, who unjuitly any 
the Authority of the People, gave him ſuch an 4 
horrence of all popular Government; ard of hes 
Notion of Liberty it-ſelf; that to extinguiſh it it 


ever, he recommends che very extinguiſhing « of It 
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* Infra, F. 80. and VOL. II. /. 208. 
+ VOL, III. . 46, 4 47. in the Notes. : : 
1 Mr. HOBBES, * 10 thus exprefies himſelf: Fy real! 


6 
: & | 
—  I- 


ec Gi ee and Latin Authors, Men from their (Hild pate un. 
ten a Habit (umer a fall, ſoere of Literty) of Jaan ring 7 "Wh: 
and of Whew 72 mw cont} dllins the Attions of tber dot 'ereons, Lt ay þ Ip! 
Part 2. ch. . 111. By this Reaſoning 0 198 . 0 Bt 


ſhocu'd ee hat there can never be any 'Tumnits. or Sept 
of Sovereigns at Confran: 'tnorle, or in Mogul. des Ga . U 
and 377. and what he intimates to his Prince . 193. 

ing this Extirpation of antient Literature, in favour f! 4 
Viathian-Hypothoefts, and new Phiioſophy. 


— 
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& and exhorts Princes not to ſpare ſo much as an Sect. . 
| Nin ROMAN or GREEXK Hiſtorian. Is not 
tt br b in truth ſomewhat Gethick? And has not our 
ocopher, in appearance, ſomething of the Savage, 

th he ſhou'd uſe Philoſophy and Learning as the 
nian are faid to have us'd ANACHARSIS 


* 


ph others, for having viſited the Wiſe of GREECE, 
lic ou 1carnt the Manners of a polite People? 

d foci E. 5 Quarrel with Religion was the ſame as with 
o/c: i g. The ſame Times gave him the ſame Terror 
4 this other kind. He had nothing before his Eyes 
mich de the Ravage of Enthiſiaſm, and the Artifice of 
v1th ble who rais'd and conducted that Spirit. And 
vorſt a the good ſociable Man, as ſavage and unſociable as 
oubti Von d make himſelf and all Mankind appear by 


bs Philoſophy, expos'd himſelf during his Life, and 4 
a top! the utmoſt Pains, that after his Death we might 
aeliver'd from the occaſion of theſe Terrors. He 
his utmoſt to ſhew v us, © That both in Religion 
Wand Morals we were impos'd on by our Gover- 
ets vors; that there was nothing which by Nature 
* in'd us either way; nothing which naturally 
rew us to the Love of what was without, or 
eeyond * 57 lese Tho the Love of ſuch great 
mi * hs and ſove reign Maxims as he imagin'd theſe 
be, made him the moſt laborious of all Men in 
es Syſtems of this kind for our Uſe; and 
d him, notwithſtanding his natural Fear, to run 
of 18 = nually the higheſt riſx of being a Martyr for 
Bw D:liverance. 
ir me leave therefore (my Friend!) on this 
bon, to prevent your Seriouſneſs, and aſſure you, 
ace is no ſuch mighty Danger as we are apt to 
; Weine from theſe fierce Pr ſecutors of Superſtition, - 
0 are ſo jealous of ever; religious or moral Prin- 


15 1 Whatever Savages they may appear in Phi- 
e depo phy, they are in their common Capacity as Civil 
55 4 — 8 EE 3 
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Part 2, Perſons, as one can wiſh. Their free communi. 

way ting of their Principles may witneſs for them. 

| the height -of Sociableneſs to be 4hus friendly a 
communicative. 

Ir the Principles, indeed, were conceal'd frm 
us, and made a Myſtery; they might become con 
derable, Things are often made ſo, by bein | 
as Secrets of a Sect or Party: and nothing helps 
more than the Antipathy and Shyneſs of a contri 
Party. If we fall preſently into Horrors, and (H 

1 ſternation, upon the hearing Maxims which te 
in thought poi ſonous; We are in no difpoſition to uſe 
| | familiar and eaſy Part of Reaſon, which is the 
Antidot The only Poiſon to Reaſon, is Pt 

For falſe Reaſoning is ſoon redreſs'd, where Paß 

35 remov'd. But if the very hearing certain Pro 

tions of Philoſophy. be ſufficient to move our 

'tis plain, the Poiſon has already gain'd on: 
nd We are effectually coma in the ule $ 


what ſhou' d hinder us from es our Chet n 
the Fancy of one of theſe modern Reformers we li 
been ſpeaking of? What ſhou'd we ſay to ou: 
theſe Anti-Zealots, who, in the Zeal of ſuch a 
nene ſhou'd aſſure us faithfully, * Thi Sau 
were the moſt miſtaken Men in the world, "if 

ce imagine there was any ſuch thing as natural f 

ce or Juſtice? For that it was only Force and Pi! 

£ Which conſtituted Right. That there was noa 

«* thing in reality as Virtue; no Principle of O 

* in things above, or below; no ſecret CH 

4 Force of Nature, by which every-one was m 

<< to operate willingly or unwillingly towards af 

_ © lick Good, and puniſh'd and tormented if he- 
< otherwiſe,” Is not this the very C6 "Wan 
ſelf? Is not the Gentleman at this inſtant "ane 
der the power of it ? „ Sir! The Pi "als 
15 ſophy you have condeſcended to reveal to- 
* 15 moſt extraordinary, we are beholden wh 


3 KS; 
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Muni; 


uſe U potlung nobler, or of a larger kind, ſhou'd 


the by Wovern us, whom you converſe with. Leave 


L to our-ſelves, and to that notable Art by 
Pa lich we are happy tam'd, and render*d thus 
| Prot i'd and fpeeprſh. Tis not fit we ſhou'd know 
our E hat 4 Nature we are all Wolves, Is it poſ- 
don bie that one who has really diſcover'd him- 
en uch, hou'd take pains to communicate ſuch 
| 2 Diſcovery ? *? 


5 kin | N 
Yee 3 S-E©-1 0 


E > þ) reality (my Friend!) a ſevere Brow may 
well be ſpar'd on this occaſion z when we are 


chus upon the Defence of common Honeſey, by 
yy 2 fair honeſt Gentlemen, who are in Practice 
a] 1200 Witt fecent from what they wou'd appear in Spe- 
d Eu | ion. Krawes J know there are in Notion and 
no (WE Fe, as well as in Practice: who think all 


of ON 
harn 


ty as well as Religion a mere Cheat; and, 
by a very confittent reaſoning, have reſolv'd deli- 


a8 Nis bergte y to do whatever by Power or Art they are 
rc5 BS for their private Advantage. But ſuch as theſe 
{ 11; -_meve Wn themſelves in Friendſhip to others. They 


L no ſuch Paſſion for Truth, or Love for Man- 
ant . iber have no Quarrel with Religion or Ma- 
> Phil ral; but know- what uſe to make of: both, upon 
FP - np If they ever diſcover their Principles, tis 
= . 6 only 


; = 


en your Inſtruction. But, pray, whence is this Sect. z. 

real in our. behalf? What re Yeu ? need 

n. Are You our Father ? Or if You were, why 

dly ar thi; Concern for Us? Is there then ſuch à 
MEthing - as natural Affection? It not; why all 

d iu tis Pains, why all this Danger on our ac- 

de conf eount? Why not keep this Secret to Your- 

ing elf? Of what advantage is it to You, to de- 

elps th FE ver us from the Cheat ? The more are taken 

contin it, the better. Lis directly againſt Your 

1d Ch Wntcreit to undeceive Us, and let us know that 

ich only private Intereſt governs You; and that 


Part 2, only at unawares. They are ſure to preach H. 
ayes Nefty, and go to Church. 


man Nature, that they may the eaſier abuse 


An E, SSAY on the Freed 


5 the other ſide, the Gentlemen for whont 
am apologizing, cannot however be call'd Hypy;: 
They ſneak as ill of themſelves as they poſlidly car 
If they have hard Thoughts of Human Nature; '; 
a Proof ſtill of their Humanity, that they give ſu! 
Warning to the World, If they repreſent Men j 
Nature treacherous and wild, tis out of Care { 
Mankind; left by being too tame and ruſting, thy 
thou'd eaſily be caught, 

IMyos TORS naturally ſpeak the beſt of Hi 


Theſe Gentlemen, on the contrary, ſpeak the woll 
and had rather they themſelves ſhou'd be cenfur 
with the reſt, than that a Few ſhou'd by Impoſiu 
PRavall over the Many, For tis Opinion of 6% 
eſs * which creates Eaſineſs of Truſt: and by T: 
we are betray'd to Power ; our very Reaſcn bei 
thus captivated by thoſe in whom we come ink 
fibly to have an implicit Faith, But ſuppoſing a 
another to be by Nature ſuch very Sawages, we f 
take care to come leſs in one another's Power: i 
apprehending Power to be inſatiably coveted ty 3 
we ſhall the better fence againſt the Evil; not! 
giving all into one Hand (as the Champion of t 
Cauſe wou'd have us) but, on the contrary, br 
right Diviſion and eee of Power, and by! 
Reftraint of good Laws and e which 
ſecure the publick Liberty. 

SHoU'D you therefore aſk me, w ether I ral | 
thought theſe Gentlemen were fully perſuaded o We 
Principles they ſo often advance in Company "We 
ſhou'd tell you, That tho I wou'd not abſojutelyi 
raign the Gentlemens Sincerity ; yet there was fo 
thing of Myſtery in the Caſe, more than was 
gin'd. The Reaſon, perhaps, why Men of ix 


| "oy 


„ä 


# VOL, II. 7. 217. and V OL. III. 5. 80. 


* 
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1 let ſo much to eſpouſe theſe paradoxical Syſtems, Sect. 3. [ 
ein truth that they are (o fully ſatisſyd with 
„n; but in a view the better to oppoſe ſome other „ 
1 ems, which by their fair Appearance have f 
1 0 Fp'd, they think, to bring Mankind under Sub- | 
vive! a. They imagine that by this general Scep- 
3 , which they wou'd introduce, they ſhall better | 
Cue: with the dogmatical Spirit which prevails in | 

„ne particular Subjects. And when they have ac- | 


* | 
85 Inſtom'd Men to bear Contradiction in the main, 
hear the Nature of Things diſputed, at large; 
may be ſafer (they conclude) to argue ſeparately, 
Pon certain nice Points in which they are not al- 
Neccher ſo well ſatisfy'd. So that from hence, per- 
ps, you may ſtill better apprehend why, in Con- 
@rfation, the Spirit of Raillery prevails ſo much, 


of by 
abuſe . 
e wort 
cenfur 
mpoſtu 


of 6:88 ___. 0 i | 
»; 1-08 d Notions are taken up for no reaſon beſides their | 
PIs at odd, and out of the way. | 
1c in" | 
ng 0 S ECT Mt 

we lu 


TJ UT let who will condemn the Humour thus de- 
D (crib'd : For my part, I am in no ſuch appre- 
Enfion from this ſceptical kind of Wit. Men in- 
may, in a ſerious way, be ſo wrought on, and f 
Dnfounded, by different Modes of Opinion, diffe- : 
It Syſtems and Schemes #mpos'd by Authority, that 

KK; may wholly loſe all Notion or Comprehenſion q 
tb. I can eafily apprehend what Effect A ö 
over Mens Underſtandings. I can very well if 
Ppoſe Men may be frighted out of their Wits : 4 
Wt | have no apprehenſion they ſhou'd be laugh'd 
Wt of 'em, I can hardly imagine that in a pleaſant 
they ſhou'd ever be talk'd out of their Love for ij 
Niety, or reaſon'd out of Humanity and common 0 
A mannerly Wit can hurt no Cauſe or In- | 
Welt for which I am in the leaſt concern'd : And 
Wiloſohical Speculations, politely manag'd, can 
WO El ſurely render Mankind more un- ſociable or un- 
d. This is not the Quarter from whence ! 
a 2 Can 
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)) EREAY as the Freedom 


Part 2. can poſſibly expect an Inroad of Savageneſs and Bar- 
barity. And by the beſt of my Obſervation, I have Þ} 
learnt, that Virtue is never ſuch a Sufferer, by be- 
ing conteſted, as by being vbetray'd, My Fear is not 
ſo much from its witty Antagoniſts, who give it Ex- 
erciſe, and put it on its Defence, as from its tender 
Nurſes, who are apt to over-lay it, and kill it, with 
Exceſs of Care and Cheriſhing. 

I HAVE known a Building, which by the Offi. 
ciouſneſs of the Workmen has been ſo ber d and 
ſcrew'd up, on the fide where they pretended it had 
a Leaning, that it has at laſt been turn'd the contrary 
way, and overthrown. There has ſomething, per- 
Haps, of this kind happen'd in Arale. Men have 
not been contented to ſhew the natural Advantages 
of Honeſty and Virtue. They have rather leſſen'd 
theſe, the better, as they thought, to advance an- 

= othe oundation. They have made Vrtue fo mer- 
cenary a thing, and have talk'd fo much of its R-- 
2vards, that one can hardly tell what there is in it, 
after all, which can be worth rewarding. For to be 
Þrib'd only or terrify d into an honeſt Practice, be- 
ſpeaks little of real Honeſty or Worth. We may 
make, it's true, whatever Bargain we think fit, and 
may beſtow in favour what Overplus we pleaſe. But 
there can be no Excellence or Wiſdom in voluntarily 
rewarding what is neither eſtimable, nor deferving. 
And if Virtue be not really eſtimable in it-felt, 1 
can ſee nothing eſtimable in following it for the ſake 
of a Bargain, 

Ir the Love of doing Good, be not, of it-ſelf, 2 
good and right Inclinationg 1 know not how there 
can poſſibly be ſuch a thing as Goodneſs or Virtue, © 
If the Inclination be ig; tis a perverting of it, | 
to apply it ſolely to re . and make us 
Conceive ſuch Wonders of the Grace and Favour F 
which is to attend Virtue ; when there is ſo little | 
thewn of the intrinfick Worth or Value ot che 
Thing it-lelt, | 


as 2 
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| | I Cov?*p be almoſt tempted to think, that the Sect. 3. 
true Reaſon why ſome of the moſt Heroick Virtues 2 
have ſo little notice taken of em in our Holy Reli- 
J gion, is, becauſe there wou'd have been no room 
1 left for Diſintereſtedneſe, had they been intitled to a 
bh {hare of that infinite Reward, which Providence has 
by Revelation aſſign'd to other Dutys. * Private 
Friendſhip and Zeal fer the Public, and our Country, 


are 


— 


< 2 
—— 1 
La —— — — — *. 


— 
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* By Private Friendſhip no fair Reader can here ſuppoſe 13 
meant that common Benevolence and Charity which every Chriſtian | 
i oblig'd to ſhew towards all Meg, and in particular towards his i: 
Fellow-Chriſt:ans, his Neighbour, Brother, and Kindred, of what- | 
ever degree; but that peculiar Relation which is form'd by a 
Confent and Harmony of Minds, by mutual Eſteem, and recipro- 
ca! Tenderneſs and Affection; and which we emphatically call a 
FRIENDSHIP. Such was that between the two Few Heroes 
after mentioned, whoſe Love and Tenderneſs was /urpayiing that 
Nomen, (2 Samuel, ch. i.) Such were thoſe Friendſhips de- 


, | {crib'd fo frequently by Poets, between PYLADES and ORES- Kit 
TES, THESEUS and PIRITHOUS, with many others. 1 
3 Such were thole between Philoſophers, Heroes, and the greateſt 1 
of Men; between SOCRATES and ANTISTHENES, PLATO F 
' and DION, EPAMINONDAS and PELOPIDAS, SCH | if 
PIO and LALIUS, CAT O and BRUTUS, THRASEA i 
and HELVIDIUS. And ſuch there may have lately been, AP, 
: and are ſtill perhaps in our own Age; tho Envy fſufters not the few Hi 
; BZ Examples of this kind to be remark'd in publick. Tune Author's 1 
| Meaning is indeed ſo plain of it-ſelf, that it needs no explana- 
2 tory Apology to ſatisfy an impartial Reader. As for others who | 
| Bj object the Singularity of the Aſſertion, as differing (they ſuppoſe) | , 
> from what our Reverend Doctors in Religion commonly main- g | 
7 , tain, they may read what the Learned and Pious Biſhop Tayly 113 


* 


ſays in his Treatiſe of Friendſhip. “ You inquire (ſays he) how 
[5 


| M far a dear and a perfect Friendſhip is authoriz'd by the Princi- þ 
FF * pies of Chriftianity ? To this I anſwer, That the Word Friend- © 
= : hi, in the ſenſe we commonly mean by it, is not ſo much as 
„ © nam'd in the New Teſtament; and our Religion takes no no- 4.4 
, ** tice of it. You think it ſtrange ; but read on, before you 15 
= „ ſpend ſo much as the beginning of a Paſſion or a Wonder upon _ 
” F $ ho 7 There 15 mention of Friendſhio of the World; and 10 18 faid : ; 4 
9 to be Enmity with God: but the Word is no where elſe nam'd, > 
2 or to any other purpoſe, in all the New Teſtament. It ſpeaks | 
= ** of Friends often; but by Friends are meant our Acquaintance, 
9 or our Kindred, the Relatives of our Family or our Fortune, ; 
J or our Sed, Sc. —— And I think I have reaſon to be conſi- f 
! 5 2 dent, that the word Friend ({peaking of human Intercourie) is 1 


nv otherways us'd in the Goipels, Or Epiſtles, or Acts oy the 
6 Apoſtles.“ 9 


68 


An ESSAY on the Freedom 


Part z. are Virtues purely voluntary in a Chriſtian, They 
are no effential Parts of his Charity, He js not ſo 


ty'd to the Affairs of this Life; nor is he oblig'd to 
enter into ſuch Engagements with this lower World, 


as are of no help to him in acquiring a better. His 


Converſation is in Heaven. Nor has he occation ſor 
ſuch ſupernumerary Cares or Embaraſſments here on 
Earth, as may obſtruct his way thither, or retard him 
in the careful Taſk of working out his own Salvation, 
If nevertheleſs any Portion of Reward be reſery'd 
hereafter for the generous Part of a Patriot, or that 
of a thorow Friend; this is ſtill behind the Curtain, 
and happily conceal'd from us; that we may be the 
more delerving of it, when 1t comes. | 
IT appears indeed under the Feroiſb Diſpenſation, 
that each of theſe Virtues had their illuſtrious Ex- 
amples, and were in ſome manner recommended to 
us as honourable, and worthy our Imitation. Even 
SAUL himſelf, as ill a Prince as he is repreſented, 
appears both living and dying to have beenreſpeced 
and prais'd for the Love he bore his native Country. 
And the Love which was ſo remarkable between his 


* 


& Apoſtles,” And afterwards, „ Chriſtian Charity (ſays he) is 


„ Friendſhip to all the World; and when Friendſhips were the 
& nobleſt things in the World, Charity was little, like the Sun 
4 drawn in at a Chink, or his Beams drawn into the Center of a 
Burning-glaſs: but Chriſtian Charity is Friendſhip expanded 
c like the Face of the Sun, when it mounts above the Eaſtern 
& Hills.” In reality the good Bithop draws all his Notions, as 
well as Examples of private Friendſhip from the Heathen World, 
or from the Times preceding Chriſtianity. And after citing a 
Greek Author, he immediately adds: „ Of ſuch immortal, ab- 
i ſtracted, pure Friendſhips, indeed there is no great plenty; 
« but they who are the ſame to their Friend 47577 ,, when 
he is in another Country, or in another World, are fit to pre- 
« ſerve the ſacred Fire for eternal Sacrifices, and to perpetuate 
„ the Memory of thoſe exemplary Friendſhips of the beit Men, 
« which have fill'd the World with Hiſtory and Wonder: for in 
« no other ſenſe but this can it be true, that Friendſhips are 
& pure Loves, regarding to do good more than to receive it. 


'« He that is a Friend after Death, hopes not for a Recompence 


& from his Friend, and makes no bargain either for Fame or 
Love; but is rewarded with the Conſcience and Satisfaction ot 
% doing bravely,” 

5 Son 


of Wit and Humour. 


Son and Succeſſor, gives us a noble View of a diſ- Sect. 3. 
intereſted Friendſhip, at leaſt on one ſide. But the 


heroick Virtue of theſe Perſons had only the com- 
mon Reward of Praiſe. attributed to it, and cou'd 
not claim a ſuture Recompence under a Religion 
which taught no future State, nor exhibited any Re- 
wards or Puniſhments, beſides ſuch as were Tem- 
poral, and had reſpect to the written Law. 5 

Ap thus the Jeros as well as Heathens were left 
to their Philoſophy, to be inſtructed in the ſublime 
part of Virtue, and induc'd by Reaſon to that which 
was never injoin'd em by Command. No Premium 
or Penalty being inforc'd in theſe Caſes, the diſinte- 
reſted Part ſubſiſted, the Virtue was a free Choice, 
and the Magnanimity of the Act was left intire. He 
who wou'd be generous, had the Means. He who 
wou'd frankly ſerve his Friend, or Country, at the 
* expence even of his Life, might do it on fair 
Terms. T DurL.cE ET DECORUM EST Was his 
ſole Reaſon, Twas Inviting and Becoming, TWas 
Good and Haneſt. And that this is ſtill a good Rea- 
ſon, and according to Common Senſe, Iwill endeavour 
to ſatisfy you, For I ſhou'd think my-ſelf very ri- 
diculous to be angry. with any-one for thinking me 
diſhoneſt; if I cou'd give no account of my Ho- 


neſty, nor ſhew upon what Principle I differ'd from 


Þ a Knave, 


£6. 


* Peraduenture (ſays the Holy Apoſtle) for a good Man ene 
wowed even dare to die, TRAX TIC To Mo, &c\ Rom. ch. v. 
verſ. 7. This the Apoſtle judiciouſly ſuppoſes to veg to human 
Nature : tho he is ſo far from founding any Precept on it, that 
he uſhers his private Opinion with a very dubious Peradventure. 

+ HORAT. Lib. 3. Od. 2. 

4 Inf. p. 88, 89, &c. 117, 118. 
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| SECT. I. | - 

HE Roman Satiriſt may be thought more than 8 

ordinary ſatirical, when ſpeaking of rhe 1 

Nobility and Court, he is ſo far from allowing 10 

them to be the Standard of Politeneſs and good Senſe, be 

that he makes em in a manner the Reverſe. 5 5 

5 1 

*Rarus enim ferme Senſus communis 2 7/7 e 

Fortuna — Fog 

. I n . 

Some of the F moſt ingenious Commentators. however, 1 

interpret this very differently from what is generally t 

apprehended, They make this Common Senſe of the 4 

Poet, by a Greek Derivation, to ſignify Senſe of Publick or 
Fecal, and of the Common Intereſt ; Love of the Com- X 

| munity 
TY | | ' 25 
* Juy, Sat. 8, d, 73. | ref 


+ ic. The two Caſaubons, J. and Mer. Salmafius, and our Sat 
Engliſh Gataker : See the firſt in Capitolinus, Vit. M. Ant. (ph PP 
nem. The fecond in his Comment. on M. Ant. lib. I. fect. 13, ; 
& 16. : Gatakter on the ſame Place; and Salmaſius in the fame 
Life of Capitolinus, at the end of his Annotations. The Cree“ 
word is Korovcapayoumn, which dalmaſius interprets, “ moderatam, 
« uſitatam & ordinariam hominis mentem quæ in commune quo- 
„ dammodo conſulit, nec. omnia ad commodum ſuum refert, re- 
< ſpectumque etiam habet eorum cum quibus verſatur, modelte, 
« modiceque de ſe ſentiens. At contra inflati & ſuperbi omnes 
& ſe ſibi tantùm ſuiſque commodis natos arbitrantur, & præ te 

e cæteros contemnunt & negligunt ; & hi ſunt qui Senſum Com- 
& munem non habere rectè dic! poſſunt. Nam ita Senfrmm Com- 
& munem accipit Fuvenalis, Sat. 8. Rarus enim ferm?s SENSUS 
«© COMMUNIS, Ec. D ,, & XKongoorara Galenus 
« vocat quam Marcus de ſe loquens Ko10}on pro umn ; & alibi, 
„ ubi de cadem re loquitur, Mg, ναννε, ,, EUννν]UI¼ , 
5 qua gratiam illi fecerit Marcus ſimul eundi ad Germanicum 
BY Pein ac ſequendi ſe.” In the ſame manner Jaac Caſautcr : 
Herodianus (ſays he) calls this the To paeTgion „ #75 MTEN. 

“% Subjicit 


„* 


* 
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"TEES. 1 


inznefs, or that ſort of C:wility which riſes from a juſt 
dene of the common Rights of Mankind, and the natural 
Fquality there is amongſt thoſe of the ſame Species. 
Arb indeed if we conſider the thing nicely, it 
muſt ſeem ſomewhat hard in the Poet, to have deny d 


4 


* 


tors: it being remarkable withal, that in this early Satir of 
HORACE, before his latter days, and when his Philoſophy as 
vet inclin'd to the leſs rigid Aſſertors of Virtue, he puts this 
t:xprefſion (as may be ſeen by the whole Satir taken together) 
info-the mouth of a Cri/rinusy or ſome ridiculous Mimick of that 


ſevere Philoſophy, to which the Coinage of the word Keozvoron- 


U57UVYN properly belong'd, For fo the Poet again (Sat. 4. v. 77.) 
utes the word S ENS US, ſpeaking of thoſe who without Sen/e 
of Manners, or common Society, without the leaſt reſpect or 
deference to others, preſs rudely upon their Friends, and upon 
all. Company in general, without Regard to Time or Place, 


or any thing beſides their ſelfiſh and brutiſh Humour: 


Haud illud quarentes, num fine S ENS U, 

Tempore num faciant aliens, | u neee, 
as old Lamtb'in interprets it, tho without any other Explanation; 
referring only to the Senſis Communis of HORACE in that other 
Satir, Thus SENECA (Epitt. 105.) Odium autem ex offenſe fic 
vitabis, neminem laceſſendo gratuitò : à quo te SENSUS COM. 
MUNTS tuebitur. And CICERO accordingly, Fuſtitiæ partes 
ſunt, non vielare homines : Verecundiæ, non offendere, Lib. I. de Off. 
it may be objected poſſibly by ſome particularly vers'd in the 
Philoſophy above- mention'd, that the « cy Ns to which the 
Kommonuerurn ſeems to have relation, is of a different mean- 
ing. But they will confider withal how ſmall the diſtinc- 


tion was in that Philoſophy, between the variznyuc, and the 


vulgar nie how generally Paſſion WAS by thoſe Philoſo- 


phers brought under the Head of Opinion, And when they con- 
ider, beſides this, the very Formation of the word Kolvoyonwuoguyny 


upon the Model of the other femaliz'd Virtues, the Euyvowig- . 


cu, Zu2297UYM, AN Heu c. they will no longer heſitate 
on this Interpretation. The Reader mgy perhaps by this 
Note fee better why the Latin Title of Senſus Cimmunis has been 
given to this ſecond Treatiſe. He may obſerve, withal, how the 
fame Poet JUVENAL uſes the word Senſus, in Sat. 15. Hae 


mori pars apt ima den n. ; 
* 0 
8 NV: 
4 


++ Subjicit vero Antoninus quaſi hac vocem interpretans, x, To 
ei, Tus eib WHTE Tur umviy auTw , 
Hure Tuyarod'nwty emravayztic.” This, I am perſuaded, 
is the Senſus Communis of HORACE (Sat, 3. lib. 1.) which has. 
been unobſerv'd (as far as I can learn by any of his Commenta- 
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y or Society, Natural Affection, Humanity, Oblig- Sect. I. 
— 


F 


Part 3. Wit or Ability to a Court ſuch as that of Rome, even 
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N 5 © =» T T, TE" 
1 under a TIBERIUS Or a NERO. But for Humanity, 


or Senſe of Publick Good, and the common Intereſt of 
Mankind, twas no ſuch deep Satir to queſtion 
whether this was properly. the Spirit of a Court, 
*'Twas difficult to apprehend what Community ſubſiſted 


among Courtiers ; or what Public: between an Ab- 


ſolute Prince and his Slave-Subjects. And for real 
Society, there cou'd be none between ſuch as had no 
other Senſe than that of private Good, 


Our Poet therefore ſeems not fo immoderate in 


his Cenſure; if we confider it is the Heart, rather 
than the Head, he takes to taſk : when reflecting on 
a Court-Education, he thinks it unapt to raiſe any 
Affection towards a Country; and looks upon young 
Princes, and Lords, as the young Maſters of the 
World; who being indulg'd in all their Paſſions, 
and train'd up'in all manner of Licentiouſneſs, have 
that thorow Contempt and Diſregard of Mankind, 
which Mankind in a manner deſerves, where Arbi- 


trary Power is permitted, and a Tyranny ador'd. 


0 


* Hæc ſatis ad Fuvenem, quem nobis fama ſuperbum 
| Tradit, & inflatum plenumque Nerone propinquc. 


A PuBLickx Spirit can come only from a focial 


Feeling or Senſe of Partnerſhip with Human Kind, 


Now there are none ſo far from being Partners in 


this Senſe, or Sharers in this common Affection, as they 


who ſcarcely know an Equal, nor conſider themſelves 


as ſubject to any Law of Felloauſpip or Community. 
And thus, Morality and good Government go to- 


gether. There is no real Love of Virtue, without 


the Knowledg of Publick Good. And where Abſolute 
Power is, there is no PuBLICK, 

Taxty who live under a Tyranny, and have learn! 
to admire its Fower as Sacred and Divine, are 
debauch'd as much in their Religion, as in their 
Morals. Public Good, according to their Apprehen- 
ſion, is as little the Meaſure or Rule of Government 


3 


— 


# Juv. Sat, 8. ; 
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in the Univerſe, as in the State, They have ſcarce a Sect. r. 1 
Notion of what is Good or Juſt, other than as mere — 
Will and Power, have determin'd. Omnipotence, 


n they think, wou'd hardly be it-ſelf, were it not at 4 
+ liberty to * diſpenſe with the Laws of Equity, and | 
d change at pleaſure the Standard of moral Rectitude. 1 
28 Bu r notwithſtanding the Rrejudices and Corrup- 4 
al tions of this kind, 'tis plain ther is ſomething {till | 
1 of a publick Printiple, even wherelut is moſt pervert- 

ed and depreſs'd. The worſt of Magiſtracys, the 

in W mere Deſpotick kind, can ſhew ſufficient Inſtances of 

er | Zeal and Affection towards it. Where no other Go- 

n vernment is known, it ſeldom fails of having that Al- | 

'y Þ legiance and Duty paid it, which is owing to a better 

's Form. The Eaſtern Countrys, and many barbarous 4 
he Þ Nations, have been and ſtill are Examples of this 

„ kind. The perſonal Love they bear their Prince, 

de | however ſevere towards them, may ſhew how natural 

d, an Affection there is towards Government and Order 


l- | among Mankind, If Men have really no publick Pa- 
i rent, no Magiſtrate in common, to cheriſh and pro- 
: tect 'em, they will ſtill agine they have ſuch a one; 
and, like new-born Creatures who have never ſeen 
a | their Dam, will fancy one for themſelves, and apply _ 5 
| (as by Nature prompted) to ſome like Form, for Fa- | 


d. 4 4 
_ 5 vour and Protection. In the room of a true F ofter - "II 
2 Father, and Chief, they will take after a falſe one z 


and in the room of a legal Government and juſt Prince, 0 
= obey even a Tyrant, and endure a whole Lineage and f 
> Succeſſion of ſuch. | 
mw |, 5 for us Bx1ToNns, thank Heaven, we have a 

better Senſe of Government deliver'd to us from our 
ute 

Anceſtors. We have the Notion of a PuB Lick, 

and a ConsT1TUTION ; how a Legiſlative, and 


rt 

are how an Executive is model” 4 We underitand Weight 
„and Meaſure in this kind, and can reaſon juſtly on 

em Wi i | 

-— the Ba/lance of Pozoer and Property. The Maxims we 

ent draw from hence, are as evident as thoſe in Marbema- 
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74 An ESSAY on the Freedom b 
| Part 3. tricks. Our increaſing Knowledg ſhews us ever y day, 3 | 
þ mere and more, hg CoMMONSENSEIS in Politicks: 1 

$2.28 { And this muſt of neceſſity lead us to underſtand a1 

*] like Seaſe in Morals ; which is the Foundation, 3 

| i 1 ulous to ſay, there 18 any Obligation on 1 
| Man to act ſociably, or honeſtly, in a form'd Go. 
[ 4 


vernment; and not in that which is commonly call'd 


If * tle State of Nature, For, to ſpeak in the faſhionable |# 
Language of our modern Philoſophy : “ Society being I 
ce fcui:ded on a Compact; the Surrender made of. 
| « every Man's private unliznited Right, into the hands 1 
| cc of the Majority, or ſuch as the Majority ſhou' d ap- q:- 
[ « point, was of free Choice, and by a Promiſe.” 
| Nov be Promiſ. it-ſelf was made in the State of Na- 
u 


ure: And tha at which cou'd make 4 Promiſe obliga- 
tory in the State of Nature, muit make all other Acts 
of Humanity as much our real Duty, and natural Part, 
Thus Faitt, Fauſlice, Honeſty, and Virtue, muſt have 
been as early as the State of Nature, or they cou'd 
never have been at all. The Civil Union, or Conſe- 
deracy, cou'd never make Fright or Wrong ; it they 
fublitcd not before. He who was iree to any Villany 
before his Contract, will, and ought to make a» free 
| with his Contract, when he thinks fit. Ine IVatural 
4 Knewve has the ſame reaſon to be a Civil one; and 
may diſpenſe wich his Politick Capacity as oft as he ſees þ? 
occalion: is only is Word ſtands in his way,— 
A Man is oblig'd ge keep Kis Word, Why ? be- 
cav'e he has giuen Eis Ford to keep 1! , 1s not this a 
notable Account of tlie Original of moral Juſtice, and 
the Riſe of Civil Government and Allegiance ! 


A 


. 
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. 
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UT to Paſs by: theſe Cavils of a Philoſophy, Which B 

ſp2a's3 io much of Nature with io little Meaning; F 

1 may with. juſtice ſurely place it as a Principe, : 

i That if any thing be natural, in any Creature, or FF « 
2 Below, VOL, II. 7. 199, 202, &c, | 
| - 6 any 
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any Kind ; tis that which is Preſervative of the Sect. 2. 
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« Kind it- ſelf, and conducing to its Welfare and up- 
3 « port. If in original and pure Nature, it be! rong 
a 0 break a Promiſe, or be treacherous; tis as truly | 
Mrong to be in any relpect inhuman, or ary way | 
n ih wanting in our natural part towards Human Kind. 4 
. If Earing and Drinking be natural, Heading is ſo too. 


If any Appetite or Senſe be natural, enſe of Fel- | 
hww/hip is the fame. If there be any thing of Na- 1 
ture in that Affection which is between the Sexes, | 
the Affection is certainly as natuga! towards the 
conſequent Offspring; and ſo agai bet$cen the Olk 
ſpring themſelves, as Kindred and Companions, bred 
under the ſame Diſcipline and Oeconomy. And thus 
a Clan or Jribe is gradually form'd; a Publici is re- 
cogniz d: and beſides the Pleaſure found in ſocial 
Entertainment, Language, and Diſcourſe, there is ſo 


apparent a Neceffity for continuing this good Cor- = 
reipordency and Union, that to have no Sen: or Feel- | 
ing of this kind, no Love of Country, Community, or any $4 


thing in commor, wou'd be the ſame as to be inſenſible 
even of the plaineſt Means of Se,j=Prefcrvation, and 
moſt neceſſary Condition of S-//-Z,njovmnt. 

How the Wit of Man ſhou'd fo puzzie this Cauſe, 
as to make Civil Government and Society appear a 
kind of Invention, and Creature of Art, T know not. 
For my own part, methinks, this herding Principle, 
+ and aſſeciatirg Inclination, is ſeen ſo natural and ſtrong 
Pe in moſt Men, that one might readily affirm, twas : 

even from the Violence of this Paſſion that fo much 4 
BE Diſorder aroſgfin the general Society of Mankind. 
UN IVER FAI Good, cr the Intereſt of he i d 
| - In general, is a kind of remote Philoſophical Object. 
IF That greater Community falls not eaſi'y under the Eye. 
Nor is a National Intereſt, or that of a whole People, 
or Eody Politick, fo readily apprehended. In leſs 
Partys, Men may be intimately converſant and ac- 
quainted with one another. They can there better 
taſte Society, and enjoy the com Cood and In teraſt 
of a more contracted Publick. They view the whole 
: 2 | Com- 
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Part 3. Compaſs and Extent of their Community; and fee, ' : 
apud know particularly whom they ſerve, and to j 
what end they aſſociate and conſpire. All Men have | 
naturally their ſhare of this combining Principle: and 
they who are of the ſprightlieſt and moſt active Fa- 
cultys, have ſo large a ſhare of it, that unleſs it be | 
happily directed by right Reaſon, it can never find 
Exerciſe for it- ſelf in ſo remote a Sphere as that of the 
Body Politick at large. For here perhaps the thou- 
ſandth part cf theſe whoſe Intereſts are concern'd, are | 8 
ſcarce ſo much as known by fight. No viſible Ban 
is form'd; no ſtrict Alliance: but the Conjunction is 5 
made with different Perſons, Orders, and Ranks of. 
Men; not ſenſibly, but in Idea: according to that 
general View or Notion of a State or Com noncvealtb.“ . 
Tus the ſocial Aim is diſturb'd, for want of 
certain Scope. ihe c/ofe Sympathy and conſpiring 
HVirtue is apt to loſe it-ſelf, for want of Direction, in 
fo wide a Field. Nor is the Paſſion any-where ſo | 
ſtrongly felt, or vigorouſly exerted, as in actual Con- 
ſpiracy or War ; in which the higheſt Genius's are 
often. known the forwardeſt to employ themſelves, 
For the moſt generous Spirits are the moſt combin- 
ing. They delight moſt to move in Concert; and 
feel (if J may ſay fo) in the ſtrongeſt manner, the 
force of the confederating Charm. BY 
Ts ſtrange. to imagine that War, which of all 
things appears the moſt ſavage, ſhou'd be the Paſ- 
ſion of the moſt Heroick Spirits. But 'tis in War 
that the Knot of Fellowfhip is cloſeſt drawn. 'Tis 
in War that mutual! Succour is moſt given, mutual 
Danger run, and common Affection moſt exerted and 
employ'd. For Heroiſm and Philanthropy are almoſt 
one and the ſame. Yet by a ſmall miſguidance of the 
Affection, a Lover of Mankind becomes a Ravager : 
A Hero and Deliverer becomes an Oppreſſor and 
Deſtroyer. | | 
HENCE other: Diviſions amongſt Men. Hence, 
in the way of Peace and Civil Government, that 


Lowe of Party, and Subdiviſion by Cabal. For Sedition 
| | is 
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La kind of cantonizing already begun within the Sect. 2. | 
b j State. To cantonize is natural; when the Soci iet 
o IS orows vaſt and bulky : And powerful States have a 
© |} found other Advantages in ſending Colonys abroad, | 
d | than merely tllat of having EIlbow- room at home, or | 
" 5 extending their Dominion into diſtant Countrys. 
© FE Vaſt Empires are in many reſpects unnatural: hut | 
S S particularly in this, That be they ever ſo well con- 
© 1 Ktiured, the Affairs of many muſt, in ſuch Govern- 
- [* ments, turn upon a very few ; and the Relation be 
” 3 leſs ſcnhlible, and in a manner loſt, between ther Ma- 
« E vgiſtrare and. People, in a Body fo unwieldy in its 
15 Limbs, and whoſe Members lie ſo remote from one 
anotner, and diſtant from the kead. 
is in ſuch Bodys as theſe that ſtrong Factions 
are apteſt to engender, The atlociating Spirits, for 
want cf Exerciſe, form new Movements, and Tecx 
a narrower Sphere of Activity, when they want Ac- 
tion in a greater. Thus ve have bees within 
JV reels, And in ſome National Conttitutions (not- 
withitanding the Abſurdity iu Politicks) we have cone 
Empir: evithin another, Nothing is To deligheful as to 
incorpot ate. D:iftinErons of many nes 4re invented. 
R {gion $ OOCLet 55 are form'd. Orders are et ected ; 41d 
their Intereſts eſpous'd, and ſerv'd, with ee utment 
Tal and Paſſion. Founders and Patrcns of this ſort 
all. are never wanting. Wonders are perform a, in this 
al. Prong locial Spirit, by thoie Members of ieparate 
= oSocietys. And the aſfociating Genius of Man is never * 
better prov'd, than in thoſe very Societys, which = 


arc form'd in oppofition to the general one of Man- 


kind, and to the real Intereſt of the State, 

IN {hort, the very Spi rit of FaG7cy, for the greateſt 
part, ſeems to be no other than the Abuſe or Irre- 
gularity of that ſocial Le 2s and common Aftection, 
Willi is natural to Mankind. For the Oppoſite 
Of Hocigbleneſs is, 5, [nifpneſs. Ard of all Char ac- 


Te 1. * * ? of 3 * * y + L-< * W F® — A, = p 
ters, che tho e ore is the leaſt forward in 


f use LF bay * es = 2s 2 $ 2 ta. 
V he Men of this ſort a e, in this 
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Part 3.of their, Temper ; and poſſeſs themſelves too well, 
co be in danger of entring warmly into any Cauſc, 
or engaging deeply with any Side or Faction. = 


* 


SECT. WM. = 


5d 
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OU have heard it (my Friend!) as a common 
Y Saying, that . Intere/# gowerns the World, But, 
I believe, whoever looks narrowly into the Affairs 
of it, will find, that Paſſion, Humour, Caprice, Zeal, 
Faction, and a thouſand other Springs, which are 
counter to Self-Intere/ſt, have as conſiderable a part 
in the Movements of this Machine. There are more 
Wheels and Counter-Poiſes in this Engine than are 
eaſily imagin'd, Tis of too complex a kind, to fall 

under one ſimple View, or be explain'd thus briefly | 
in a word or two: The Studiers of this Mechaniſm Þ 
muſt have a very partial Eye, to overlook all other & 
Motions beſides thoſe of the loweſt and narroweſt 
compaſs. Tis hard, that in the Plan or Deſcription 
of this Clock-work, no Wheel or Ballance ſhou'd be 
allow'd on the ſide of the better and more enlarg'd 
Atfections; that nothing ſhou'd be underſtood to be 
done in Kindneſs or Genertjity ; nothing. in pure Goud- 
Nature or Friendſhip, or-thro any ſocial or natural 
Afection of any kind: when, perhaps, the main 
Springs of this Machine will be found to be either 
"theſe very natural Aſfections themſelves, or a compound 
Kind deriv*d from them, and retaining more than one 
half of their Nature. | q 
Bur here (my Friend!) you muſt not expect tha? 

T ſhou'd draw you up a formal * Scheme of the B 
Paſſions, or pretend to ſhew you their Genealogy and 
Relation; how they are interwoven with one another, 
or interfere with our Haypineſs and Intereſt. Tw OU 
be out of the Genius and Compaſs of ſuch a Letter 
as this, to frame a juſt Plan or Model; by which 
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.. * See the fourth Treatiſe, viz. Inquiry concerning Virtit. 
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Friends, Country, and Society, to cleawe to it. 
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you might, with an accurate View, obſerve what dect. 3s 
Proportion the friendly and natural Afictions ſeem tO ng 


bear in this Order of Architecture. | 

MobERN Projectors, I know, wou'd willingly rid 
their hands of theſe natural Materials; and wou'd 
fain build after a more uniform way: They wou'd 
new-frame the Human. Heart; and have a mighty 
fancy to reduce all its Motions, Ballances and 
Weights, to that one Principle and Foundation of 2 
cool and deliberate Selſiſoneſs. Men, it ſeems, are 
unwilling to think they can be ſo outwitted, and 
impos'd on by Nature, as to be made to ſerve her 
Purpoſes, rather than their own. They are aſham'd 
to be drawn thus out of themſelves, and forc'd from 


what they eſteem their true Intereſt, 


THrtrEt has been in all times a ſort of narrow- 


minded Philoſophers, who have thought to ſet this 
Difference to rights, by conquering Nature in them- 
ſelves. A Primitive Father and Founder among 
theſe, ſaw well this Power of * Nature, and under- 
ſtood it ſo far, that he earneſtly exhorted his Follow- 
ers neither to beget Children, nor ſerve their Country, 
There was no dealing with Nature, it ſeems, while 
theſe alluring Objects ſtood in the way. Relations, 
Friends, Countrymen, Laws, Politick Conſtitutions, the 
Beauty of Order and Government, and the Intereſt of Society 
and Mankind, were Objects which, he well ſaw, 
wou'd naturally raiſe a ſtronger Affection than any 
which was grounded upon the narrow bottom of 


mere SELF, His Advice, therefore, not to marry, 


nor engage at all in the Publick, was wiſe, and 
ſutable to his Deſign. There was no way to be truly 
a Diſciple of this Philoſophy, but to leave Family, 


And, in good earneſt, who wou'd not, if it were 
Happineſs to do ſo? The Philoſopher, how- 


* Supra, Pag. 34. And velow, VOL. II. 53. VOL, III. 26, 
27; Ec. | x | 
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Part 3. ever, was lind, in telling us his Thought. T 

— Token of his Fatherl Lode of 1 ind. 
* Tu Pater, & rerum Inventor ! Ti Patria nobis 
Srppeditas pravepta l 


Bu T the Revivers of this Philoſophy in latter Þf 


Days, appear to be of a lower Genius. They ſeem 


to have underſtocd leis of this force of Nature, and 5 
thought to alter e ing, by ſhifting a Name, hey 


wou'd ſo explain all the ſocial Paſſions, and natural 
Affections, as to denominate em of þ the ſelfijp kind, 
Thus Civility, Hotpitality, Humanity towards Stran- 
gers or People in e 15 only a more deliberate 
Sp neſs. An honeſt Heart is only a more cunnirg 
and Honeſty and oa Nature, a more deliberate, 
or Deftter-t -egulated Hel f- Lobe. The Love of Kindred, 
Children and Poſterity, is purely Love of Self, and of 
eng 0207 immediate Blood: As it, by this Reckoning, 
2:1 Mankind were not included; All being of ore 
Load, and join'd by Inter-Marriages and Alliances; 
as they have been tranſplanted in Colonys, and mix d 
one with another. And thus Love of orcs Country, 
and 3855 of Mantind, muſt alſo be S. Love. Mag- 
nanintty and Cor <p, „no doubt, are Modifications of 
tt 118 9 Self-Lows! For I Courage (ſays our 
modern F hiloſopher) is conſtant e And all || Men 
(ſays a witty Poet) evoud be C wards 77 they durſt. 
nA tne Poet, and the Philoſopher both, were 
C:nvards, may be yielded perhaps without diſpute, 
They may have ſpoken the beſt of their Knowledg. 
But for rue Courage, it has ſo little to do with Arger, 
that there lies always the ſtrongeſt Suſpicion againit 


— 
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„ Lucret. lib. 3. 

ft Supra, p. 60. And bel, VOL. II. p. 208. 

I Sudden Crurage (ſays Mr. HOBBES, Lev. chap. 6.) it 
Anger. Therefore Courage conhder'd as conſtant, and. belong- 
ing to a Character, muſt, in his account, be defin'd con/tant Anger; 
O7 / Neer CC ah antly. returning. 


1 Lord ROCHESTER, Satir agairf Man, 
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** | it, where this Paſſion is higheſt. The true Courage Sect. 3. 


F is the coo/ and calm, The braveſt of Men have tn. 
> leaſt of a brutal .bullying Inſolence ; and in the very 


time of Danger are found the moſt ſerene, pleaſant, | 

and free. Rage, we know, can make a Coward _ 4 
ter forget himſelf and fight. But what is done in Fury, | 
PE or Arger, can never be plac'd to the account of 

Courage, Were it otherwiſe, Womankind might 


_ { claim to be the ffouteſt Sex: For their Hatred and 
Anger have ever been allow'd the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
„ [& laſting. | 
an. OTHER Authors there have been of a yet inferior 
57 5 kind: a ſort of * Diſtributers and petty Retailers of 
„% this Wit; who have run Changes, and Diviſions, 
172 without end, upon this Article of Se/f-Love. You 
ji © have the very ſame Thought ſpun out a hundred 
of | ways, and drawn into Motto's, and Peviſes, to ſet 
ng, © forth this Riddle; That “ act as diſintereſtedly or 
e E generouſly as you pleaſe, Self ſill is at the bottom, J 
„ and nothingelſe.” Now if theſe Gentlemen, who | 
delight ſo much in the Play of Words, but are cauti- 
cus how they grapple cloſely with Definitions, wou'd 
„tel! us only F what SH Inter was, and determine 
* | Happineſs and Good, there wou'd be an end of this 
iy Enigmatical Wit, For in this we ſhou'd all agree, 
that Happineſs was to be purſu'd, and in fact was 


ES 


5 always ſought after: but whether found in fo/lowing 
„ Nature, and giving way to common Affection; or in 
1 ſupprefling it, and turning every Paſſion towards 
i, KF. private Advantage, a narrow Se- End, or the Preſer- 


„vation of mere Life; this wou'd be the matter in 
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oi The French Tranſlator ſuppoſes with good reaſon, That our 

— Author, in this Paſſage, had an eye to thoſe Sentences, or Maxims, 
Which paſs under the name of the Duke DE LA ROC H E- 

FOUCAULT. He has added, withal, the Cenſure of this 

Kind of Wit, and of theſe Maxims in particular, by ſome Au hors 

| is | of the ſame Nation. The Paffages are too long to infert here: 
F: 


* eee 


tho they are otherwiſe very juſt and entertaining. That Which 
he has cited of old MONTAIGN E, is from the firſt Chapter 


er 
ery of _ ſecond Eflay. - 

"mn t Beloto, V OL, II. p. 16, 17, &c. 51 c. 57, Kc. 
t. 9, 92, Kc. . 10% 17, 37, 5, 835 575 
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Part z. debate between us. The Queſtion wou'd not h 


«© Who ud himſelf, or Who zor: but « Why 
ce lov'd and fery” d himfclf the righteſl, and after the 
trueſt manner.” % 

Tis the height of Wiſdom, no doubt, to he 
rightly He. And to value Life, as far as Life is 


good, belongs as much to Courage as to Diſcretion. 


But a wretched Life is no wiſe Man's wiſh. To be 


without Hor ty, is, in effect, to be without natural 
Affection or Sociableneſs of any kind. And a Lap 


without natural Aﬀretion, Friendſeip, or Sociablene| 
wou'd be found a wretched one, were it to be nl 
*Tis as theſe Feelings and Affections are intrinſecally 
valuable and worthy, that Se/-Inter t is to be rated 
and eſteem'd. A Man is by nothing fo much bin. 


ſelf, as by his Temp r, and the Chara ter of bis Laſſian: 
3 pry | 


and Affections. If he loſes what is manly and worthy 
in theſe, he is as much loit to himſelf as when he 
loſes his Memory and Underitanding.. The leaſt ſtep 
into Villany or Baſeneſs, changes the Character and 
Value of a Life. He who wou'd preſerve Lite at 
any rate, muſt abuſe +-im/c/ more than any-one can 
abuſe him. And it Life be not a dear Thing indeed, 


he who has refus'd to live a Villain, and has prefer d 


Death to a baie Action, has been a Gainer by the 
Bargain. 


SECT, IV. 


IS well for you (my Friend!) that in your 


Education you have had little to do with the 


* Fhil:ſophy, or Philoſophers of our Days. A good 
Peet, and an honeſt Hiſtorian, may afford Learning * 
enough for a Gert/.man. And ſuch a one, whilft he 


reads theſe Authors as his Diverſion, will have 2 
truer reliſh of their Senſe, and underſtand em better 


15 —— — — 


* Our Author, it ſeems, writes at preſent, as to a young Cen- 
ticman chiefly of a Court-Breeding. Sce, however, his fulchet 
Sentiments more particularly in 1 reatiſe 3. 7 iz. e 
Fra, pag. 224, os in the Notes. 4 
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than a Pedant, with all his Labours, and the aſſiſtance Sect.4. 
of his Volumes of Commentators. I am fenkible, yu 
that of old 'twas the cnn to ſend the Youth of 
higheſt Quality to Ppilaſop bers to be form'd. Twas 
in their Schools, in their Company, and by their 
pPrecepts and Example, that the illuſtrious Pupils 
EZ were inur'd to Hardſhip, and excrcis'd in the ſevereſt 
Courſes of Temperance and Self-denial. By ſuch an 
E carly Diſcipline, they were fitted for the Command 
of others; to maintain their Country's Honour in 
War, rule wiſely in the State, and fight againit 
Luxury and Corruption in times of Proſperity and 
= Peace, If any of theſe Arts are comprehended in 
75 Vniverſity- Learning, tis well. But as ſome Univer- 
ſiys in the World are now model'd, they ſeem not 
ſo very etfectual to theſe Purpoſes, nor ſo ſortunate 
in preparing for a right Practice of the World, or a 
juſt Knowledg of Men and Things. Had you been 
thorow-pac'd in the Eicks or Politicks of the Schools, 
&: 1 ſhou'd never have thought of writing a word to 
& you upon Common Senſe, or the Love of Mankind, I 


ſhou'd not have * cited the Poet's Dulce & Decorum. 


Nor, if J had made a Character for you, as he for 
his noble Friend, ſhou'd I have crown'd it with his 


T Non ille pro caris Amicis, 


| Aut Patria timidus perire, 


Ov xr Philoſophy now-a-days runs after the man- 


ner of that able Sophiſter, Who faid, “ Skin for 
Hin: All thot a Man has will be give for his Life.” 
1127 5 N 5 N - 4 . : : 
is Orthodox Divinity, as well as ſound Philoſophy, 


with ſome Men, to rate Life by the Number and 


Exquiſiteneſs of the pleafns Senſations, Theie they 
conſtantly ſet in oppoſition to diy Virtue and Honeſty, 


And upon this foot, they think it proper to call all 


Men Fools, who wou'd hazard a Life, or part with 
gun. Ann, 60 ＋ 2 1 
t 1 * A Or, Lib. 4+ OJ. 9 
1 103, ch. dis, ver. 43 E ; 
| any 
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Part 3. any of theſe pleaſing Senſations; except on the con-. 
— dition of being repaid in the ſame Coin, and with If 
good Intereſt into the bargain. Thus, it ſeems, we | 
are to learn Virtue by Uſury ; and inhance the Value 
of Life, and of the Pleaſures of Senſe 5 in order to be 
wiſe, and to lie well, 
Bur you (my Friend!) are Cabos in this 
Point: and inſtead of being brought to think mourn- 
fully of Death, or to repine at the Loſs of what you 
8 may ſometimes hazard by your Honeſty, you can 
19 laugh at ſuch Maxims as theſe ; and divert your:ſelf 
| with the improv'd Selfiſhneſs, and Philoſophical 
Cowardice of theſe faſhionable Moraliſts. You will 
not be taught to value Lie at their rate, or degrade 
HoNESTy as they do, who make it only a Nane. 
You are perſuaded there is ſomething more in the 
Thing than Faſpion or Applauſe; that Wor TH and 
MER IT are ſubſtantial, and no way variable by 
Fancy or Vill; and that Ho N o ux is as much it-ſeif, 
when acting by z-ſelf,. and unſeen, as when ſcen, and 
applauded by Al the World. 
Suov' p One, who had the Countenance of a 
? Gentleman, aſk me, Why I wou'd avoid being 
5 « naſty, when nobody was preſent.” In the firſt 
place I ſhou'd be fully ſatisfy'd that he himſelf was a 
very naſty Centleman who cou'd aſk this Queſtion; 
and that it wou'd be a hard matter for me to make 
him ever conceive what rue Clanlineſs was. How- 
ever, I might, notwithſtanding this, be contented to 
give him a flight Anſwer, and ſay, <* *Twas becauſe 
«< had a Noſe.” Shou'd he trouble me fur- 
ther, and aſk again, „ What if I had a Cold? 
« Or what if naturally J had no ſuch nice Smell 55 
I might anſwer perhaps, © That I card a 
cc little to ſee my ſelf naſty, as that others ſhou'd ſee 
| «© me in that condition.“ But what if it were 
in the Dark? Why even then, tho 1 had neither 
| Note, por Eyes, my Senſe of the matter wou'd ſtil 
be the ſame; my Nature wou'd riſe at the "Thought 


ö ot what was ſordid; or if it did not; I. oh 
| | | | avg 
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have a wretched Nature indeed, and hate my-ſelf Sect.4. 
for a Beaſt. Honour my-ſelf I never cou'd; whilſt 
1 had no better a ſenſe” of what, in reality, I 
= ow'd my-ſelf, and what became me, as @ human 
Creature. c 
Noc in the ſame manner have J heard it aſk'd, 
E FW by freu'd a Man be honeſt in the Dark? - What 
2 Man muſt be to aſk this Queſtion, I won't ſay. 
But for Thoſe who have no better a Reafon for 
being hon? than the Fear of a ſ-:bbet or a Jail; 
I ſhow'd not, I confeſs, much covet their Com- 
= pany, or Acquaintance. And if any Guardian of 
mine who had kept his Truſt, and given me back 
my Eſtate when I came of Age, had been diſcover d 
= to have acted thus, thro Fear only of what might 
happen to him; I ſhou'd for my own part, un- 
doubtedly, continue civil and reſpectful to him: 
but for my Opinion of his Worth, it wou'd be 
ſuch as the Py THIan God had of his Votary, who 
devoutly fear d him, and therefore reſtor d to a Friend 


| what had been depoſited iff his hands. 


* Redd:dit ergo metu, non moribus; & tamen 
oinnem | | 
Foce;n adyti dignam templo, weramque probawuit, 
Ecctinctus tota pariter cum prole domogue. 


I Know very well that many Services to the 
Publick are done merely for the ſake: of a Gratuity 3 
and that T:frmers in particular, are to be taken care 
ot, and ſometimes made Penſioners of State. But J 
muſt beg pardon for the particular Thoughts I may 
have of theſe Gentlemens Merit; and ſhall never be- 
tou my Eſteem on any other than the w9/untary Diſ- 
= Coverers of Viilany, and hearty Proſecutors of their 
| Country's Intereſt. And in this reſpect, I know no- 
ſ thing greater or nobler than the undertaking and 

- f managing ſome important Accuſation; by which 
ght! — | : 3 


2 = K 


* Juy, Sat. Iz. 


VI. I. ſome 
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Part 4. ſome high Criminal of State, or ſome form'd Body |: 

wy Of Confpirators againſt the Publick, may be ar- 
raign'd and brought to Puniſhment, thro the hone | 
Zeal and publick Affection of a private Man. 

I Kxow too, that the mere Vulgar of Man- 
kind often ſtand in need of ſuch a rectifying Object 
as the Gatilowws before their Eyes. Yet I have no be- 
lief, that any Man of a liberal Education, or com- 
mon Honeſty, ever needed to have recourſe to this 
Idea in his Mind, the better to reſtrain him from 
playing the Knave. And if a SaiNnT had no other 
Virtue than what was rais'd in him by the ſame 
Objects of Reward and Puniſhmer.t, in a wore diſtant 

State; I know not whoſe Love or Eſteem he might 
gain beſides : but for my own part, I thou'd never 
think him worthy of mine. | 


Nec furtum fect, nec fugr, fi mihi dicat 

Servis : Haves pretium, loris non ureris, aib. 
Non hominem occidi : Non paſces in cruce cervos. 
Sum Bonus & Frugi ; Renuit, negat atque Sabcilu, 


Hor, Eißt. 16. 
1 


, BART. 1V. 


I. 


Y this time (my Friend!) you may poſſibly, 
I hope, be ſatisfy'd, that as I am in carvelt 
in defending Raillety, ſo I can be ſober tco 
in the Uſe of it, *Tis in reality a ſerious Stun, 
to learn to temper and regulate that Hinmcur which 
Nature has given us, as a more lenitive Rene 
azainſt Vice, and a kind of Specifick againſt Super- 
{tion and melancholy Deluſion, 'Iacre ww great 
| 1Crenu 
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=> Paſſions of Cowardice and Avarice. 
* the World to turn real Bravery or Generaſity into Ri- 


= Manlind, 
virtudus Character: as the contrary three a vicious one. 
Ho therefore can we. poſſibly make a Jeſt of Ho- 
neſty? To laugh both ways, is nonſenſical. 


of the matter by prudential Rules of Self-Intereſt and 
Advantage. 
+: neceſſarily, and without Reflection: and if he did 
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juſtly may be laugh'd at. For nothing is ridiculous - 
except what is deform'd : Nor is any thing proof 
againſt Rat/lery, except what is handſom and juſt, 
And therefore tis the hardeſt thing in the World, to 
deny Fair Hox EST the uſe of this Weapon, which 
can never bear an Edge againſt her-ſelf, and bears 
againſt every thing contrary. | | 

Ir the very Iralian Buffoons were to give us the 
Rule in theſe Caſes, we ſhou'd learn by them, that 
in their loweſt and moſt ſcurrilous way of Wit, there 
was nothing ſo ſucceſsfully to be play'd upon, as the 
One may defy 


dicule. A Glutton or mere Senſualiſt, is as ridicu- 


fous as the other two Characters. Nor can an un- 


i affected Temperance he made the Subject of Contempt 


to any defides the groſſeſt and moſt contemptible of 
Now theſe three Ingredients make up a 


And 
if the Ridicule lie againſt Sottiſoneſe, Avarice, and 
Cowardice ; you ſee the Conſequence. A Man muſt 
be ſoundly ridiculous, who, with all the Wit ima- 
ginable, wou'd go about to ridicule Wifdom, or 


* laugh at Honeſty, or Good Manners. | 


A Man of thorow * Good-Breeding, whatever 
elfe he be, is incapable of doing a rude or brutal Ac- 
He never de/iberates in this caſe, or conſiders 
He acts from his Nature, in a manner 


not, it were impoſſible for him to anſwer his Charac- 


[ ter, or be found that truly well-bred Man, on every 


occaſion. Tis the ſame with the Honeſt Man. 
He can't deliberate in the Caſe of a plain Villany. 


19 


wad 


A 


nnn. 


* VOL, III. p. 111, 112, 
Iz | 
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difference between ſeeking how to raiſe a Laugh Sect. r. 
from every thing; and ſeeking, in every thing, what 
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A Plum is no Temptation to him. He likes ad 
loves himſelf too we!l, to change Hearts with one 
of thoſe corrupt Miſcreants, who amongit em gave 
that name to à round Sum of Money gain'd by Ra- 
pine and Plunder of the Commonwealth. He why 
vou d enjoy a Freedom of Mind, and be truly P Heer 
of h1mſeif, muſt be above-the Thought of ſtooping to 
what is viiianous or baſe. He, on the other tide 
who has a Heart to ſtoop, muſt ne early quit the 
Thought of Manlincſs, Reſolution, Friencjhif, Merit, 
and a Character with himſelf and Ct, But to at. 
fect theſe Enjoyments and Advantages, together with 
the Privileges of a licentious Principle; to pretend 


to enjoy Society, and a free Mind, in company with 


a knaviſh Heart, is as ridiculous as the w ay of Chil- 
dren, who eat their Cake, and aticrwaras cry for 
it. When Men begin to deliberate about Diſhone! 0 
and finding it go leſs againſt their Stomach, atk 
lily, © Why they ſhou'd ſtick at a good Piece of 
«© Knavery, tor a good Sum? They ſhou'd be 
told, as Children, that They can't eat their Ca, 
and has TD it 

WHEN Men, indeed, are become e 


 Knawes, they are paſt crying for their Cate. 'Ihey | 
now Themſelves, cand are known by 1 Mankind, Tis 


not Theſe who are ſo much envy'd or admir'd. The 
node N Kind are the more taking Wi us. Yet 
had we Senſe, we ſhou'd conſider tis i reality the 


thorow profligate Knave, the very complrat unnatural 


Villain alone, who can any way bid or Happineſs 
with the Honeſt Man. True Interett is wholly on on 
ſide, or the other. All between is * Inconflitency, 
Irreſolution, Remorſe, Vexation, and an Ague-Ftt: 


— 


* Our Author's French Tranſlator eites, on th 18 occafiony very 
epty thoſe Verics of HORACE, Sar. 7. Ti. 2. 


EZ1anto eomftantior idem 
In vitiis, tanto levis miſer, ac 1 ills 
C Jam centente, am laxo fune laborat. 
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from hot to cold; from one Paſſion to another quite Se. 1. 
contrary ;_a perpetual Diſcord of Life; and an al- f 


ternate Diſquiet and Self- diſlike. The only Reſt or 


Repoſe muſt be thro one, determin'd, conſiderate 


Reſolution : which when once taken, muſt be cou- 
rageouſly kept; and the Paſſions and Affections 
brought under obedience to it; the 'Temper ſteel'd 


and harden'd to the Mind; the Difpoſition to the 


Judgment. Both muſt agree ; elfe all muſt he Di- 
ſturbance and Confuſion. So that to think with 
one's ſelf, in good earneſt, © Why may not one do 
ce this /itt{> Villany, or commit this one Treachery, 
ec and but for once ;** is the moſt ridiculous Imagi - 
nation in the world, and contrary to Common 
SENSE. For a common honeſt Man, whillt left to 
himſelf, and unditturb'd by Philoſophy and ſubtle 
Reaſonings about his Intereſt, gives no other An- 
{wer to the Thought of Villany, than that he can't 


11 Poſſibly find in his heart to ſet about =; Or Conquer 


the natural Averſion he has to it. And this is natu- 


ral, and juft, 


Tur truth is; as Notions ſtand now in the 


, World, with reſpet to Morals, Honeſty is like to 


gain little by Philoſophy, or deep Speculations of 
any kind. In the main, tis beſt to ſtick to Common 
Senſe, and go no further. Mens firſt Thoughts, in 
this matter, are generally better than their ſecond : 


their natural Notions better than thoſe refin'd by. 
Study, or Conſultation with Caſuiſts. According to 


common Speech, as well as common Senſe, Honeſty 


errant Knaves ; and they alone are thought to ſerve 


i themſelves, who ſerve their Paſſions, and indulge 
their looſeſt Appetites and Deſires.— Such, it 
1 8 are the Wiſe, and ſuch the Wiſdom of this 
mord! 


AN ordinary Man talking of a vile Action, in 
a way of Common Senſe, ſays naturally and heartily, 


* He wou'd not bg guilty of ſuch a thing for the 
: 13 « Whole 
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ce whole World.” But ſpeculative {Ten find great 


Modifications in the Cale; 3 many ways of Evaſion} 
many Remedys; many Alleviations. A gd Gift 
rightly apply'd ; a right Method of ſuing out a Paf- 


don; good Alms-Houſes, and Charitable Foy 1nd}- 


tions erected ſor right Worthippers ; and a gobd 
Zeal ſhewn for the right Beltef, m. 7 ſufficient 
atone for one wrong Practice; eſpecially when it” js 
ſuch as raiſes a Man to a conſiderable power (as they 
ſay) of doing good, and lerving the true Cauſe. 
Maxy a good Eſtate, many a high Station has 


been gain'd upon ſuch a botton: as this. Some 


Crowns too may have been 5 on theſe terms: 
and ſorhe great * Emperor, (if I miſtake not) there 
have been of old, who were much aſſiſted by theſe 


or the like Principles; and in return were not in- 


grateful to the Cauſe and Party which had aſſiſted 
*em. "The Forgers of ſuch Morals have been amply 
endow'd : __ A World has paid roundly for its 


Eons Fs, tince the original plain Princip es of 


Tumanity, nd the ſimple honeſt Precepts of Peace 
and 1 Lone, have, by a ſort of ſpicitual Chy- 
miſts, been ſo e d as to become the higheſt 
Corrolives ; and paſſing thro their Limbecks, have 


yielded the ſtrongeſt SPATE -< of mutual Hat. 4 and 


e Bes ſecuticn. 


ECT. H. 


BR our Humours (my Friend !) incline us not 


to melancholy Reflections. Let the as de- 
provers of Vice pfoceed in the manner mott. ſutable 
to their Genius anf Character. I am ready to con- 
gratulate with em on the Succeſs of their Lavours, 
in that authoritative way which is allow'd em. I 


know not, in the mean while, why others may not 


be allow'd to r7arcile Folly, and recommend Widom 


— 


id VOL, III. f. 56, 57, 647 05: 


and 
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and Virtue (if poſſibly they can) in a way of Plea- Sect. 2. 
ſantry and Mirth. I know not why Poets, or ſuch ed 
* as write ch&&fly for the Entertainment of themſelves + 
pat. and others, may not be allow'd this Privilege. And 
| if it be the Complaint of our landing Reformers, that 
they are not heard ſo well by the Gentlemen of Faſhion 
it they exclaim againſt thoſe airy Wits who fly to 
its Kidicule as a Protection, and make fuccetsful Sallys 
they ] trom that Quarter; why ſhou'd it be deny'd one, 
'; who is only a Yo/unteer in this Cauſe, to engage the 
n baz | Adverſary on his own Terms, and expoſe himſelf 
Some | willingly to ſuch Attacks, on the ſingle condition of 

rms: being allow'd far Play in the ſame kind? 

there I By Gentlemen of Faſhion, TI underſtand thoſe to 
theſe! whom a natural good Genius, or the Force of good 
tin. |= Education, has given a Senſe of what is zaturally 
listed 1 graceful and becomrmg. Some by mere Nature, others 
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mp7 by Art and Practice, are Maſters of an Ear in Mu- 
r its fick, an Eye in Painting, a Fancy in the ordinary © 
25 of things of Ornament and Grace, a Judgment in Pro- 
Ponte portions of all kinds, and a general good Taſte in 
Chy- moſt of thoſe Subjects which make the Amuſement 
gheſt and Peligtt of the ingenious People of the World, 
have et fach Gentlemen as theſe be as extravagant as 
and they pleaſe, or as irregular in their Morals ; they 


muſt at the ſame time diſcover their Inconſiſtency, 
live at variance with themſelves, and in contradic- , 
tion to that Principle, on which they ground their 
higheſt Pleaſure and Entertainment. 


got Or all other Beautys which. Virtucſe's purſue, 

N85 Poets celebrate, Muſicians ſing, and Achitect: or Ar- 
table ti/is, of whatever kind, deſcribe or ferm; the moſt 
col delightful, the moſt engaging and pathetick, is that 
ours, | which is drawn from real Life, and from the Paſ- 
3 or. Nothing affects the Heart like that which is 
i not purely. from :it-jeif, and of its own nature; ſuch as 
dom ihe Deauty of Sentiments; the Grace of Actions; the 


7 c 77 2 ; A 
Turn of Characters, and the Proportiens and Feature: 
— = & a buman Mind, This Leſſon of Philofophy, even 
2 Komance, a Poem, or a Play may teach us; 
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Part 4. whilſt the fabulous Author leads us with ſuch Plea- 

A ſure thro the Labyrinth of the Affections, and inte- 
reſts us, whether we will] or no, in the Paſſions of 
his -Heroes and Heroines : | 


— n 


© GE a ; - — 1 
Irritat, mulcet, fulſis terro or. bus implet 
Co Magus. 


; Leu Poets, or the Men of Harmony, deny, if 
they can, this Force of Nature, or withitand this moral 
Magick. They, for their parts, Carry a coub'e Por- 
tion of this Charm about em. For in the vtrſt |; 
place, the very Paſſion which inſpires em, is it. 
ſelf the Love Numbers, Decency and Proportion; 
and this too, not in a narrow ſenſe, or after a % 
way (for Who of them compoſes for himſelf?) but in 
a friendly ſocial View; for the Pleaſure and Good 
of others ; even down to Poſterity, and future Ages, 
And in the next place, tis evident in theſe Per- 
formers, that their chief Theme and Subject, that 

which raiſes their Genius the moſt, and by which 

they ſo effectually move others, is purely Manners, 
and the moral Part. For this is the Effect, and this 
the Beauty of their Art; “ in vocal Meaſures of 
« Syllables, and Sounds, to expreſs the Harmony 
« and Numbers of an inward. kind ; and repre- 
« ſent the Beautys of a human Soul, by proper 
« Foils, and Contrarietys, which ſerve as Graces 
« in this Limning, and render this Muſick of the 
« Paſſions more powerful and enchanting.” 

THE Admirers tof Beauty in the Fair Sex, wou'd 
laugh, perhaps, to hear of a moral Part in their 
Amours. Yet, what a ſtir is made about 4 Heart ! 
What curious Search of Sentiments, and tender Thoughts! 
What Praiſes of a Humour, a Senſe, a je- ne- ſcai- -Guol 
of Wit, and all thoſe Graces of a Mind, which theſe 
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Virtuoſo-Lovers delight to celebrate! Let them ſet- Sect. 2. 
tle this Matter among themiclves ; and regulate, as 
they think fit, the Proportions which theſe difterent | 


2autys hold one to another: They muſt allow ſtill, 
there is a Beauty of the Mind; and ſuch as is eſſen- 
tial in the Caſe, Why elie is the very Air of Fooljh- 
nes enough to cloy a Lover, at firit ſight? Why 
does an 1d'ot-Lcos and Manner deſtroy the Effect of 
all thoſe outward Charms, and rob the #ar-0ne of 
her Power; tho regularly arm'd, in all the Exact- 
neſs of Feature and Complexion ? We may imagine 
what we picaſe of a ſubſtantial ſolid Part of Beauty: 
but were the Subject to be well criticiz'd, we ſhou'd 


find, perhaps, that what we moſt admir'd, even in 


the iurn of cvtward Features, was only a myſterious 


Expreſſion, and a kind of ſhadow or ſomething u- 


ward in the Lemper: and that when we were ſtruck 
with a maje/*ice Air, a ſprightly Look, an Amazon bold 
Grace, or a contrary ſoft and gentle one; twas 
chietly the Fancy of 'theſe Characters or Qualities 
which wrought on us: our Imagination being buſy'd 
in forming beauteous Shapes and Images of this ra- 
tional kind, which eptertain'd the Mind, and held it in 


'E . admiration ; whilſt other Paſſions of a lower Species 


were employ'd another way. The preliminary Ad- 
drelles, the Declarations, the Explanations, Confi- 
dences, ©learings ; the Dependence on ſomething mu- 
tua), ſomething felt by way of Return; the Spes animi 
creaula tut: all theſe become neceſſary Ingredients 
in the Affair of Love, and are authentically eſta- 
bliſh'd by the Men of Elegance and Art in this way 
of Paton, | : : 
Nox can the Men of cooler Paſſions, and more 
deliberate Purſuits, withſtand the Force of Bcauty, 
in other Subjects. Every-one is a Virtuoſo, of a 
higher or lower degree: Every-one purſues a Grace, 
and courts a * VENUS of one kind or another. The 


— 


*Hfras pag. 227. 


Venuftum, 
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A ſorce its way. 


They who refuſe to give it ſcope in 
the nobler Subjects of a rational and moral kind, 


will find its Prevalency elſewhere, in an “ inferiour | 

= 
. « Caf 
„ adr 


Order of Things. They who overlook the marr 
Springs of Action, and deſpiſe the Thought of Num- 
bers and Proportion in a Life at large, will in the 
mean Particulars of it, be no leſs taken up, and en- 
gag' d; as either in the Study of common Arts, or 
in the Care and Culture of mere mechanick Beautys, 


Ihe Models of Houſes, Buildings, and their accom- 


panying Ornaments ; the Plans of Gardens and their 
Compartments; the ordering of Walks, Plantations, 
Avenues; and a thouſand other Symmetrys, will 
ſucceed in the room of that happier and higher Sym- 
metry and Order of a Mind. The þ Spectes of Fair, 
Noble, Handſom, will diſcover itſelf on a thouſand 
Occaſions, and in a thouſand Subjects. The Speer 
ſtill will haunt us, in ſome ſhape or other: and 
when driven from our cool Thoughts, and frighted 
from the Cloſet, will meet us even at Court, and fill 
our Heads with Dreams of Grandure, Titles, Ho- 


nours, and a falſe Magnificence and Beauty; to 


which we are ready to ſacrifice our higheſt Pleaſure 

and Eaſe; and for the ſake of which, we becoms 

the mereſt Drudges, and moſt abject Slaves. 
Tu E Men of Pleaſure, who ſeem the greateſt 


Contemners of this Philoſophical Beauty, are forc'd 


— 


often to confeſs her Charms. They can as heartily 
as others commend Hon iy; and are as much {truck 
with the Beauty of a generous Part. They admire 
the Thing it-ſeif; tho not the Means. And, if 
poſſible, they wou'd ſo order it, as to make Probity 
and Luxury agree, But the Rules of Harmony will 
not permit it. The Diſſonancys are too ſtrong. 
However, the Attempts of this kind are not un- 
pleaſant to obſerve, For tho ſome of the Voluptuous 
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to keep meaſures with Honeſty ; and underſtanding 
® Pleaſure better, are for bringing it under ſome Rule. 


They condemn his manner: they praiſe 7zhe other. 


5 4e So far was right.: but further, ⁊crong. Such a 
% Caſe was allowable : but ſuch a one, not to be 
# = admitted. They introduce a J. ice, and an 
order in their Pleaſures. They wou'd bring Reaſon 
to be of their Party, account in ſome manner for 
their Lives, and form themſelves to ſome kind of 
Conſonancy, and Agreement: Or ſhou'd they find 
this impracticable on certain Terms, they wou'd 


: chuſe to ſacrifice their other Pleaſures to thoſe which 
E ariſe from a.gencrous Behaviour, a Regularity of 


Conduct, and a Conſiftency of Lite and Manners ; 
Et vere Numeroſquz Modoſque ediſcere wit, 


| OTns Occaſions will put us upon this Thought: 

but chiefly a ſtrong View of Merit, in a generous 

E Charatter, oppos'd to ſome deteſtably wile one. 

Hence | it is that among Foets, the Satiriſis ſeldom 
fail in doing Juſtice to VIX TVE. Nor are any 
of the nobler Poets falſe to this Cauſe. Even modern 
Mis, whoſe Turn is all towards Gallantry and 
: Pleaſure, when bare-fac'd LVillany ſtands in their 
Way, and brings the contrary Species in view, can 
; | fins in patſionate Strains the Praiſes of plain Honeſty. 
War we are highly Friends with the Word, 
| ſucceſsful with the Fair, and proſperous in the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of other Beautys; we may perchance, as is 
Y ulual, deſpite this ſober Miſtreſs. But when we ſee, 
in the ilſue, what Riot and Emcejs naturally produce 
Win the World; when we ind that by Lyxury's means, 
and for the ſervi ice of vile intereſts, Knaves are 
advanc'd above us, and the 4 vileſt of Men prefer'd 


1 Hor. Exiſt. 2 lib. 2, 


+ VOI. III. zag. 210 _ 
| before 


\ 
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are found ſordid Pleaders for Baſeneſs and Corruption Sect, 2, 
of every ſort: yet others, more generous, endeavour —— 
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= [aa new Liglit, and by the aſſiſtance of ſuch a Fol, 


and carries Truth, muſt be 4 Whole, by it— RE com 
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we then behold VIX Ty in 


can diſcern the Beauty of Honeſiy, and the reality of 


thoſe Charms, which before we underitood not to be | | 


either natural or powerful. 
2 


III. 


ND thus, after all, the moſt natural Beauty n? 
Truth. Fe? 
make the 1 : 
the Beauty 
that ci Harraom] 1 
which is all Fable, 7 
ſtill is the Perfection. And whoever is Scholar enougi 
to read the antient Phitoſopher, or his * modern Co- .“ 
piſts, upon the nature of a Dramatick and Epici . 


the World is Honcſiy, and Moral 
all Beauty is TRUTH. Tue Features 
Beauty of a Face; and true Proportions 
of Architecture; as true Meaſures 
and Muſick. In Poetry, 


Poem, will eafily UnGeritand + this account of Tryh, 


A PAINT FER, if he has any Genius, underitans Wa 
the Truth and Unity of Deſign; and knows he ä 
even then unnatural, when he follows Nature to 
cloſe, and ſtrictly copies Life. For his Art allow 


him not to bring - All Nature into his Piece, but 
Part only. However, his Piece, if it be b2autit 


plcat, independent, ard withal as great And com. 
prehcn tive 
on this occation, muit yield to the general Deſign; 
and all things be ſubſervient to that v 7hich ! 15 1 ib. 


cipal: in order to form a certain Eaffneſs of Sigktiſ 

a ſimple, clear, and I united Piew, whi ich wou'd , 
brechen 

— — 


80 1 us French a anl. 4 05 "oy BE bt, has Juitly 1 it Our Author ) 
Theugh ht, by ami 1 Margin the exc ellen: 50850 
Poe hie "i 1 5 WHO in at 2 5 055 A, Sls Comment and Ex planation® 
81 ps not only thewn him aſelf the great 
of the French Cri: iche, but prelented the World with a Views 


— 8 . 77 7 
antiont Literature aud juit VV: iting, beyond any other Modern dps * 
Y Ew III. 5. 12. +9 12 55 126, 1777 Ar. | 2 I 5 


V. hatcver Nation. 1 VO 
t The rc beine; as the great Maiter of Arts calb! 


in his Poeticks, ch. 23. but 5 articularly, ch. 7, where he ſhes 


* I hat che ge Radon, the Bugutiſel, or the Sublime, a . 
abe 


A he CAN m ke it, So that ! P pFt;cuan = iS 
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75 . * * 1 
prokon and diſturb'd by the Expreſſion of any thing Sect. 3. 15 
. 72 MAT T4 

I peculiar, or diſtinct. 4 
Nov the Variety of Nature is ſuch, as to di- it 
e ſtinguiſh every thing ſhe forms, by a peculiar original if! 
Character; which, if ſtrictly obſerv'd, will make the ou 
Subject appear unlike to any thing extant in the IH 
World befides. But this Effect the good Poet and 17 

1 +? above-mentiowd Arts, is from the Expreſſion of Greatne/s with f 


r Oder: that is to fay, exhibiting the Finca or Main of what 


2 
he + is dehgn'd, in the very largeſt Proportions in which it is Capas oy 
„ ble of being view'd. For when it is Gigantick, 'tis in a man- 
ner out of fight, and can be no way comprehended in that ſim- | 
WM ple and united View, As, on the contrary, whena Piece is of 1: 
„te Miniature-kind 3 when it runs into the Detail, and nice 1 
\ © Delineation of every little Particular; 'tis, as it were, inv iſi- 4 
50 7 ble, for the ſam2 reaſon: becauſe the ſummary beaitty, the 4 
0 (OL it. ſelf cannot be comprehended in that ONE united 3 
oi „Vierte; which is broken and loſt by the neceſſary Attraction of f 
the Eye to every ſmall and ſubordinate Part. In a Poetic 5 
„ Syitem, the ſame regard mutt be had to the Memory, as in Paint» k 


bag ing, to the Eye. The Dramatick kind is confin'd within the 
100 7 = 8 M < > A * 2 2 
convenient and proper time of a Spectacle. The Epick is left 


0 more at large. Each Work, however, muſt aim at Vaſineſs, 1 
too and be as Great, and of as long duration as poſſible; but ſo as . 
ö d be comprehended (as to the main of it) by one eaſy Glarce 4 
5 * or Rettoſpect of Memory. And this the Philoſopher calls, ace | 
5 E 1 corcingly, the c Eu pnwurvrtuTsy, I cannot better tranſlate 1 
Rc Paflage than as I hiTec done in theſe explanatory Lines. For 1 
m. besides what relates to mere Art, the Philoſophical Senſe of the 6.4 
mM Original is ſo majeſtick, and the whole Treatiſe ſo maſterly, . 
— bat when I find even the Latin Interpreters come ſo ſhort, 1 4 
a proud be vain to attempt any thing in our own Language. I 1 
n; „ ad only add a ſmall R Cimark of my on, Which may perhaps Fil 1 
e, de noticd dy the Studiere of Statuary and Painting: That the "1.0 
4; 22 ft of the antient as well as modern Artiſts, Were ever in- 70 ? 
of ge in'd to fullow this Rule cf the Fhiloſcpher; and when they "ul 
be rd in their Don, or Pranghts, it was on the fide of Greats HY 
ren by running into the unhzable and gigantick, rather than 8 
e he nete and delicate. Of this MICH. ANGELO, the 9 
cet Beginner and Founder among the Moderus, and ZEUXIS 2 
10 S by 18 among the Antients, may ſerve as Inftances, See ' | 
EP > b. 35. ch. 9, concerning. ZE UXIS, and the Notes 8 
ae ther HARDUIN in his Edition zu m Delphin, p. 200. 9 
0 Pad tamen Zeuxis, &c, And again 1 \ 
mit upon EUPHRANOR, in the fame Book, 1 
20. Decilit, ac laberinſus, ante omnes, & in eunnmgue | 
Kc ac /iv1 gualis, Hic primas tidetur expr ile Dipnitates 4 
i WT njurpaye mmetriam. Sed fuit univerſtaie cer hum ex= BET 
anritus' articuliſus grandiar. Velumina qiieque compoſi! de 1 
e Coirribus, &c. Vid, infra, p. 229, 230. in the Notes. 4 
iI. | E Panter ES 
} 
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Part 4. Painter ſeek induſtriouſly to prevent. 


* nuteneſs, and are afraid of Singularity; which wou'; | £ / 


make their Images, or Characters, appear capricioy 


and fantaſtical, The mere Face-Painter, indeed, has li. Wy! 


tle in common with the Poet; but, like the mere Hiſt, 


rian, copies what he fees, and minute}; y traces even, 


Feature, and odd Mark, Tis otherwiſe with the Men 
of Invention and Deſign. Tis from the many Objechi 


of Nature, and not from a particu/ar-one, that thoſe C . 


nius's form the Idea of their Work. Thus the beſt . 
tiſts are ſaid to have been indefatigable in ſtudying tle} 
beſt Statues : as eſteeming them a better Rule, than th] 
perfecteſt Human Bodys cou'd afford. And thus ſons} 
* conſiderable Wits have recommended the beſt Poem 
as preferable to the beſt of Hiſtorvs ; and better teach. 
ing the Truth of Characters, and Nature of Mankind, | 

Nox can this Criticiſm be thought high-ftraind, 
Tho Few confine themſelves to theſe Rules 
inſenſible of em. 


1 * 


and ſhort-liv'd Works; we know very well that che 
ſtanding Pieces of good Artiſts muſt be form'd after 
a more uniform Way. 


Every juſt Work of ther 


comes under thoſe natural Rules of Proportion, and 
Truth. The Creature of their Brain mutt be like ont 
of Nature's Formatien. It mutt have a Body and 


Parts proportionable: or the very Vulgar will not al 
to criticize the Work, when it has neither * Had u 
For ſo Common Senſe (according to juſt Philoſo- 
phy) judges of thoſe Works which want the Juſtneis of 
a I pole, and ſhew their Author, however curious and] 
exact in Particulars, to be in the main a very Bungler: ] A 


+ 1:/elix operis St UMM A, guia ponere Tor un 


Tail. 


Neſcit. 


1 
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te 118 4 sven is Poetical, and ſuch (if I may ſo call it) Sect. 3. 
vor (ET -aphical, or Plaſtick Truth. Narrative, or Hiſtorical wngad 

muſt needs be highly eſtimable; eſpecially | 


th 
1 * "4 
4 / 14 2 


Icio 

2516 en we conſider how. Mankind, who are become 
life. deeply intereſted in the Subject, have ſuffer'd by 
even he want of Clearneſs in it. Tis it-ſelf a part of 
Mnf ral Truth, To be a Judg in one, requires a Judg= - 
hc ment in the other. The Morals, the Character) and 


e Ge Penius of an Author, muſt be thorowyly conſider d: 
t Ar. And the Hiſtorian or Relater of Things important 
tle Ro Mankind, muſt, whoever he be, approve himſelf 
n te many ways to us; both in reſpect of his Judgment, 
one Eandour, and Diſintereſtedneſs; e' er we are bound 
eme] to take any thing on his Authority, And as for 
ach critical Truth; or the Judgment and Determination 
nd.“ df what Commentators, Tranſlators, Paraphraſts, 
nd Prammarians, and others have, on this occaſion, 
ae Mcliver'd to us; in the midſt of ſuch Variety of Stile, 
git uch different Readings, ſuch Interpolations, and 
ulap Torruptions in the Originals; ſuch Miſtakes of 
Topitts, Tranſcribers, Editors, and a hundred ſuch 
iter Accidents, to whick antient Books are ſubject: it 
en becomes, upon the whole, a Matter of nice Speculation z 
aud] Fonſidering, withal, that the Reader, tho an able 
ore) Linguiſt, muſt be ſupported by ſo many other Helps 
nd From Chronology, Natural Philoſophy, Geography, 
141! Ind other Sciences. 

1 3 A p thus many previous Truths are to be exa- 
din'd, and underſtood, in order to judg rightly of 
of H. Hgorica! Truth, and of the paſt Actions and Circum- 
nd Mances of Mankind, as deliver'd to us by antient 
r: | Authors of different Nations, Ages, Times, and diffe- 
gent in their Characters and Intereſts. Some Moral 
Ind Philoſaphical Truths there are withal ſo evident in 
hemſelves, that twou'd be eafier to imagine half 
Nankind to have run mad, and join'd preciſely in one 
Ind the ſame Species of Folly, than to admit any 
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Part 4. thing as Truth, which ſhou'd be advanc'd againſt fu 
3 natural Nnorulædg, fundamental Reaſon, and common Ser, 

Tr 1s I have mention'd the rather, becauſe fol 
modern Zealots appear to have no better knowl: 
of TRUTH, nor better manner of judging it, than jf 
counting No oe . By this Rule, if they can polt an in. 
different Number out of a Mob; 3 it they can produc + 
a Ser of Lantafhire Noddles, remote orovincial Head. A 
Pieces, or viſionary Aſſemblers, to atteſt a Story d Rue 
4 Witch upon a Broomftick, and a Flight in the FRY Bu 
they triumph in the ſolid Proof of their new Prodi mT 5 
and cry, Magna eſt Veritas & prævalebis . 

RELIGION, no doubt, is much indebted tf 7 b4 
theſe Men of Prodigy ; who, in ſuch a diſcernin| * 
Age, wou'd ſet her on the foot of popular Tradition Far 
and venture her on the ſame bottom with Pacit.| Sc 
Tales, and Goſſiping Storys of Ibs, Geblins, and} 3 

Demoniacal Pranks, invented to fright Children, of © 
make Practice for common Exorcitts, and Cum.“ 
Men ! For by that Name, you know, Country 5 þ 
ple are us'd to call thoſe Dealers in Myſtery, with = 
7 are thought to conjure in an honey? way, and toil th 

Devil at his own Weapon. 

AND now (my Friend!) I can perceive tis tin? 
to put an end to theſe Reflections; leſt by endeavour: 
ing to expound things any further, I ſhou'd be drawn 
from my way of Humour, to harangue profoundly an 
theſe Subjects. But thou'd you find I had moraiiz 7 
in any tolerable manner, according to Canimon ven)! 
and without Canting; I cou'd be fatis:y*d with n 
Performance, ſuch as it is, without fearing wi al 
diſturbance I might poſhb'y give to ſome ſormilp 
Cenſors of the Age; whoſe Diſcourſes and Writing 
are of another ſtrain. I have taken the liberty, u 
ſee, to laugh, upon ſome occaſions: And if 1 ha 
Either laugh'd wrong, or been impertinently { y ſerious; 
I can be content to be laugh'd at, in my turn. ! 
contrariwiſe I am rail'd at, I can /avgh ſtil, & 

before; and with freſh advantage to my Cauſe, Fo 


tho, in reality, there cou'd be e leſs a Jaug""5 , 
matte 4 
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t fuch 23 matter, than the provok'd Rage, III-will, and Fury Sect. 3. 
95 %% pf certain zealous Gentlemen, were they arm d as 
lately they have been known ; yet as the Magiſtrate 

has ſince taken care to pare their Talons, there is id 
"I Both ng very terrible in their Encounter. On the 
n Fontrary, there is ſomething comical in the caſe. It 17 
duc | brings to one's mind the Fancy of thoſe Groteſque ip 
Teas Figures, and Dragon-Faces, which are ſeen often in 
the Frontiſpiece, and on the Corner-Stones of old 
Ar; "Buildings. They ſeem plac'd there, as the Defenders 
000 and Supporters of the Edifice; but with all their 
Grimacè, are as harmleſs to People without, as they 
. | pre uſeleſs to the Building within. Great Efforts of 
n anger to little purpoſe, ſerve for Pleaſantry and 
on Farce. Exceeding Fierceneſs, with perfect Inability 
$4 Impotence, makes the higheſt Ridicule, 
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ADVICE, &c. 


PAR TI L 


SET I 2 


HAVE often thought how ill-natur'd a 
Maxim it was, which, on many occaſions, 1 
have heard ſrom People of good underitancing z 
«© That, as to what related to private Conduct, 
„„ "No-one. avas ever the Setter for Apvics*” But 
upon further Examination, I have reſolv'd with my- 
= ſelf, that the Maxim might be admitted without 
any violent prejudice te\Mankind. For in the man- 
ner Ade? was generaNy given, there was no rea- 
ſon, I thought, to wonder it ſhou'd be ſo ill receiv'd, 
= Something. there was which ſtrangely inverted the 
x Cale, and made the Giver to be the only Gainer. 
For by what I cou'd obſerve in many Occurrences 
ol our Lives, That which we call'd giving Advice, 
was properly, taking an occaſion to ſhew our own 
+ Wiſdom, at another's expence. On the other ſide, 
to be inftructed, or te yceive Advice on the terms 
+ uſtally preſcrib d to us, was little better than tamely 
ic afford another the Occaſion of railing himſelf a 
Character from our Defects. 
IN reality, however able or willing a Man may 
be te adviſe, tis no eaſy matter to make ADvice 
| 2 
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Part 1. 


* N 


elſe is taught em. 


formerly, be eſteem'd, with juſtice, the beſt and 


ous part of adviſing, and make fure of the good fortune 


„ fion, will be practisd on ? Who will willingly 


Anvice ts» an Author. 


add to Our: ſelf. 
Men willingly learn whatever 


eaſily be allow'd us. 


but not in Underſtanding and Good Senſe, 


Ts the hardeſt thing imaginable for an Au- 
_- THOR not to appear aſſuming in this reſpect. Fot] 
all Authors at large are, in a manner, profeſs 
Maſters of Underſtanding to the Age. 


And for this 
reaſon, in early days, Poets were look'd upon as 
authentick Sages, for dictating Rules of Lite, and 
teaching Manners and good Senſe. 
have loſt their Pretenſion, I can't ſay. 
peculiar Happineſs and Advantage, not to be ob- 
lig'd to lay their Claim openly. 
profeſs only to pleaſe, they ſecretly adviſe, and 
give Inſtruction ; they may now perhaps, as well as 


Mz an while; „If difating and preſcribing he 
ce of ſo dangerous a nature, in other Authors; 


moſt honourable among Authors. 


a free Gift, For to make a Gift free indeed, then] 
muſt be nothing in it which takes from Another, » 
In all other reſpects, to give, and] 
es diſpenſe, is Generoſity, and Good-will : but to be. 
ftow Wiſdom, is to gain a Maſtery which can't 


They can bear a Maſter in Ma. 
thematicks, in Muſick, or in any other Science; 


How they may þ 
Tis their 


And if whilſt they ; 


= 
SSL 
FALL 


« what muſt his Caſe be, who dictates to Authert . 


& themſelves ? 

To this I anſwer 3 That my Pretenſion is not fo 
much o give Advice, as to conſider of the Way ard 
Manner of adviſing. My Science, if it be any, | 
no better than that of a Language-Maſter, or a Li- 
gician. For I have taken it ſtrongly into my head, 
that there is a certain Knack or Legerdemain in Argu- 
ment, by which we may ſafely proceed to the danger- 


to have our Advice accepted, if it be any thing worth. 
Mx Propoſal is to conſider of this Affair, as à 
Caſe of SurGERY. *Tis Practice, we all allow, 


which makes a Hand, „ But who, on this wo 
e 


the 
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Ap VIE fe az Author. 


US quite Experience # hi lt) 
For ſuppoſing we had Hoſpitals for this ſort of Sur- 
ge, and there were always in readineſs certain 

eck Patients who wou'd bear any Inciſions, and 
| 1 prob'd or tented at our pleaſure E the advantage 
no doubt wou'd be conſiderable in this way-of 
practice. Some Inſight muſt needs be obtain'd, 


kelihood a very rough-one Which wou'd by noqneans 
| ferve the purpoſe of this latter Surgery. For here, a 
| F:rdorneſs of Hand is principally requiſite. No Surgeon 
will be call'd, who has not Feeling and Compaſ- 
| fron, And where to find a Subject in which the 
Pperator is likely to preſerve the higheſt Tender- 
%, and yet act with the greateſt Reſolution and 
B:/dneſs, is certainly a matter of no flight Con- 
Eiceration, | 

7 1 Am ſenſible there is in all conſiderable Pro- 
fgects, at firit appearance, a certain Air of chime- 
ical Fancy and Conceit, which is apt to render 
the Projectors ſomewhat liable to Ridicule. I wou'd 
thiereſore prepare my Reader againſt this Prejudice; 
by afluring him, that in the Operation propos'd, there 
is nothing which can juſtly excite his Laughter ; 
*©r it there be, the Laugh perhaps may turn againſt 
him, by his own Conſent, and with his own Con- 
—Turrence : Which is a Specimen of that very Art or 
Science we are about to illuſtrate, 

2 AccorviNnGLy, if it be objected againſt the 
above-mention'd Practice, and Art of Surgery, 
„That we can no-where find ſuch a meek Patient, 
„with whom we can in reality make bold, and for 
whom nevertheleſs we are ſure to preſerve the 
„ greateſt Terderneſs and Regard.” 1 aſſert the con- 
trary; and ſay, for initance, That <ve have each of us 
0 UR SELVES to prattiſe on. « Mere Quibble 
„ (you'l ſay:) For who can thus multiply himſelf 
into two Perſons, and be bis own Subjee? ? Who 
can properly laugh at bimfelf, or find in his heart 


+ to 


a the firſt to try o Hand, and afford us the re- Sect. 1. 
Here lies the Difficulty. Gu 


In time a Hard too might be acquir'd ; but in all 


S 
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Part r. *t0 be either merry or ſevere on ſuch an occaſion» BY 
| — Bo to the Poets, and they will preſent yy = 
t with many Inftanees. Nothing is more comma! 
p with them, than this ſort of Sorriroquy, ji 
Perſon of profound Parts, or perhaps of ordinnÞ Ia 
Capacity, happens, on ſome ee to commit i 
Fault. He is concern'd for it. He comes alone upa ey 
| the Stage; looks about him, to ſee if any body h I 
| near; then takes himſelf to taſk, without ſpariyſÞi- 
1 ' himſelf in the leaſt. You wou d wonder to eu 
how cloſe he puſhes matters, and how thorowly 
carries on the Buſineſs of Self-Di/Jefion. By vinuß 
| 1 of this So LILOGVUVY he becomes two diſtind Fo. 
- | Perſons. He is Pupil and Preceptor. He teach 
and he learns. And in gocd earneſt, had I nothin kia 
elſe to plead in behalf of the Morals of our modenſeÞ! 1 
Dramatick Poets, I ſhou'd defend 'em till againtÞ5 
their Accuſers for the ſake of this very Prat 
which they have taken care to keep up in its ful 
force. For whether the Practice be zatura! or no, ul 
reſpect of common Cuſtom and Uſage ; I take ur 
me to aſſert, that it is an honeſt and Jaudabl 
Practice; and that if already it be not natural to 
we ought however to make it ſo, by Study and 4p 
| plication, 
&« ARE we to go therefore to the Stage for Ef N 
ce cation? Muſt we learn our Catechiſm from th te 
Poets? And, like the Players, ſpeak ad, wit 
ec we debate at any time with our-ſeives alone? 
Not abſolutely ſo perhaps. Tho where the bam 
wou'd be, of ſpending ſome Diſcourſe, and beſtow-W 
ing a little Breath and clear Voice purely oY r 
ſelves, I can't fee. We might peradventure be l 
noiſy and more profitable in Company, if at cee 
nient times we diſcharg'd ſome of our articulat: Þuſt! 
Sound, and ſpoke to our-ſelves viva voce when lone. 
For Company is an extreme Provocative to Fancy; 4-3 
and, like a hot Bed in Gardening, is apt to mi 


Our Iinagin ations tprout too faſt, But by this anti. 
: cipatinz 
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10 
nt Fe 1 3 boy 
mn | 
EZ wr HAVE an account in Hiſtory of a certain 
ina 8 ation, who ſeem to have been extremely appre- 
mit i ennve of the Effects of this Frothineſs or Vento- 

1 in Speech, and were accordingly reſolv'd to 
ody ovide thorowly againſt the Evil. They carry'd 


paring Sis Femedy of ours ſo far, that it was not only their 
o hey Futtom, but their Religion and Law, to ſpeak, 
Wy E Pugh, uſe Action, geſticulate, and do all in the fame 
virty inner when by themſelves, as when they were in 
liſtind Fompany. If you had ſtol'n upon 'em unawares 
ache; BY any time, when they had been alone, you might 
othin have found em in high Diſpute, arguing with them- 


noden 


ves, reproving, counſelling, haranguing themſelves, 
gang 


attic Perſons. In all likelihood they had been once a Peo- - 
:s fal e remarkably fluent in Expreſſion, much peſter'd 
no, it 3 ith Orators and Preachers, and mightily ſubject to 
upon at Diſeaſe which has been ſince call'd the Lepro/y 
uche Eloquence ; till ſome ſage Legulator aroſe amongſt 
to em, who when he cou'd not oppoſe the Torrent of 


* 


dA Vords, and ſtop the Flux of Speech, by any imme=:. 


Gate Application, found means to give a vent to the 
Edt pquacidous Humour, and broke the force of the Di- 
n the temper by cluding it. | 

what = preſent Manners, I muſt own, are not 10 
ne! I c calculated for this Method of SociLOQUY, as 
harnſ + ſuffer it to become a national Practice. *Tis but 
ſow fnall Portion of this Regimen, which I wou'd Wil- 
. ngly borrow, and apply to private uſe; eſpecially 
e hn tie caſe of Authors. I am ſenſible how fatal it 
e. üght prove to many honourable Perſons, ſhou'd 
Wa E hey acquire ſuch a Habit as this, or offer to prac- 


Jon, te ſuch an Art, within the reach &f any mortal 
ny; Bar. For 'tis wall known, we are not many of 
mak? 94 like that Reman, who wiſh'd for Windows to his 
ant! cat that all might be as copſpicuous there as in 
a er, 1. 1. Ris 


nating Remedy of SOLILOQUY, We may effec · Sect. 1. 
ally provide againſt the Inconvenience. 3 
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Ind in the moſt florid manner accoſting their o., hn 
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119 ADVICE to an Author. 


Y Part 1. his Houſe, which for that very reaſon he had hy Meds 
0 Aas open as was e I wou' d- therefore adi 


our Probatiener, on his firſt Exerciſe, to rein 
into ſome thick "Wood, or rather take the point  Y 
ſome high Hill ; where, beſides the Adv rantage 0 - 
looking about! him for aid, he wou'd find the = 
| Air perhaps more rarefy' d, and ſutable to the Per. 14 
0 | ipiration requir'd, eſpecial y in the caſe of-a Po; Y 
q cal Gents, | : ; 
* Scr:zptorum chorus omnis amat nemus, & fugit Urbr, 


T 15s remarkable in al! great Wits, that they Tal 4 
own'd this Practice of ours, and gene rally deſcribi K+ 


themſelves as a People hable to fufficient ichen ; In 
for their great Loquacity by themſelves, and ther to 


profound Tacitus rnity. in in Company. Not only the 4 
Poet and Philoſopber, but the Orarer himſelf wa 5 
wont to have recourſe to our Method. Ard de] be 
Prince of this latter Tribe may be prov'd to have 

been a great Frequenter of the Woods and River: 
Banks; where he conſum'd abundance of his Freath, 
ſuffer” d his Fancy to evaporate, and reduc'd the ve- 
hemence both of his Spirit and Voice. If other 
Authors find nothing which invites *em to theſe A. 


0 —— 8 
— ＋ 4 


| 


— 4 * W 1 
— — 4 


ceſſes, tis becauſe their Genius is not of force enough; 0 
Or tho it be, their Character, they may imagine, . 
will. hardly bear em out. For to be ſurpriz'd in] 4 
the odd Actions, Geſtures, or Totes, which are pro- 4 
per to ſuch Aſcetichs, I muſt own wou'd be an- il n. 
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Adventure for a Man of the World, But with 7! 
and P&iofphers tis a known Caſe. | 
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: ComyrosrNnc and Raving muſt neceTart y, we 
tee, bear a reſemblance. And tor tho:e. Com: ters 


2 „ 1 3 
| ary N * — 


Hor. , , . + Hor, Sat, 7. /, 2. 
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; Ap vic t an Author. 111 
o deal in Syſtems, and airy Speculations, they Sect. 1. 


* 


Ar 
e 
5 


adv Ave vulgar! Y Da! 5 'd tor A fort * of Proj, <P Ces. Their | 

ret cret Practice and Habit has been as frequently noted: — 1 

Int { : ; ; F | bf b 

wwe mura cum ſecum & rabioſa ſilentia rodunt. i 


er. th theſe ſorts are happily indulg'd in this Method 
Pa. r Evacuation. They are thought to act naturally, 
nd in their proper way, when they aſſume theſe X 
EScd Manners. But of oth er Authors 'tis expected 
he hey ſhou'd, be better bred. They are oblig'd to pre- 
/ ot Ty / ? MN « . > . - 
Eerce a more convertible Habit; which is no ſmall 


r — —— 
— Mungece 
5 


y Have 5 rtune to em. For if their Meditation and 4 
cribtReſvery be obſtructed by the fear of a nonconſorm- 1 
cue, In; Mein in Converſation, they may happen ro be Fi 
their i mach the worſe Authors for being ner Gentlemen. | If 
Y the r Fervency of Imagination may poſſibly be as + 
f wx Fong as either tne Philoſopher's or the Poet's. But - 
d the peing deny'd an equal Benefit of Diſcharge, and ji! 
have BY h held tron the wholeſom manner of Relief in | 
ver. Wen tis ro wonder if they appear with ſo much 118 
reath, (= roth and Scum in pub! ick. a 
e e- Tis obſervable, that the Writers of Memoirs | 
other Ind Ess avs are chiefly ſubject to this frothy Diſtem- N 
e 1. Per. Nor can it be doubted that this is the true Rea- 10 
ugh; en why theſe Gentlemen entertain the world fo la- 8 i 
fine, (hy with what relates to en, For having 4 
d in ba no opportunity of pi ivately converſing with 1 
pro- lemſclves, or exerciſing their own Cont ſo as to 4 
an i pine Acquaintance with it, or prove its Strength; 5 
Pt cy immediately fall to work in a wrong place, and 75 
: & yo on the Stage of the World that Praclice, F 
ien they ſhou'd have kept to themſelves ; if they 0 
sn d that either they, or the Worid, ſhou'd be the Mt 
tor tur Moralitys. Who indeed can en- J 


8 = 1. 5 4 c : 3 
„ we Pure to hear an FEmpririck talk, ft his own Conſti- 
\clers 3 107, how he gove tns and mana: zes it, what Diet 
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112 Ap vie tro an Author. 


ö Part 1. agrees beſt with it, and what his Practice is wih?! 

Y WR himſe'f ? The Proverb, no doubt, is very juſt, Ph FE 
fecran cute thy-ſelf. Yet methinks one ſhou'd ha 1 f 
but an ill time, to be preſent at theſe bodily Fo 
rations, Nor is the Reader in truth any better er. 
tertain'd; when he is oblig'd to aſſiſt at the exper. 

þ mental Diſcuſſions of his practiſing Author, who a 

þ + the while is in reality doing no better, than takir 

| his Phyſick in publick. 

Fox this reaſon, I hold it very indecent for 
one to publiſh his Meditations, Occaſional Refirdim| 
Sole ary Thoughts, or other Ren Exerciſes às com: 
under the notion of this /e/f-diſcour/ing Practice. Anil 
the modeſteſt Title I can conceive for back Work 

. wou'd be that of a certain Author, who call'd then 
his Cruditys. "Tis the Unhappineſs of thoſe Wits 
who conceive ſuddenly, but without being able tot 
out their full time, that after many Miſcarriages MO 
Abortions, they can bring nothing well-ſhapen «| 
perfect into the World, They are not however ti 
leſs fond of their Offspring, which in a manner th 
beget in publick. For fo publick-ſpirited they ar 
that they can never afford themſelves the leaſt tink 
to think in private, for their own particular Benett 
and Uſe. For this reaſon, tho they are often reti 
they are never &z ” Hen. ſe les, The World is ever d 
the Party. They have their Author— Charter I | 
view, and are always conſidering how this or th 
Thought wou'd ſerve to compleat. ſome Set, of Ci 
remplations, or furniſh out the Common-Place Book 

8 from whence theſe treaſur'd Riches are to flow in 
plenty on the neceffitous World. 

Bux if our Candidates for Authorſhip happen b 
be of the ſan&ify'd kind; "tis not to be imagin' 
how much farther {till their Charity is apt to extent 
So exceeding great is their Indulgence and Tender 
neſs for Mank ind, that they are unwilli ing the le 
Sample of their devout Exerciſe ſnou'd be loſt. Ti 
there are already fo many Formularys and Ritual 
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AD VIC E % an Author. 113 
nted | for this Sp »CC1I2S of Let they can als Sect. 1. 


5 othing to lie conceal d, which paties in this Cn 1 
isious Commerce and way of Dialogue between 1 
Fj hem and their Soul. | [ | 

Tur s E may be term'd a ſort of Pſeuda-Aſceticks, 9 


Can have no real Converſe cither r with them- 


ves, or with Heaven; whilſt they look thus a- 


vint upon the world, and carry les and E 


— 
— — — . 
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ong with. em in their Meditations. And it ho f 

he Books of this fort, by a common Idiom, are 

i'd good Books 53 the as for certain, are a 

y Race: For religious Cruditys are undoubtedly 

e worſt of any. A Saint-Author of all Men 
eat values Politéneſs. He ſcorns to confine that | 
Cit, in which he writes, to Rules of Criticiim and 1 
dane Learning, Nor is he inclin'd in any reſpect 1 
play the Critick on himſelf, or regulate his Stile 1 
Language by the Standard 0 good Company i 


« 
He is above the Con 11 
that which in a narrow ſenſe we call [ 
Nor is he apt toy examine any other Faults [ 


7 4 9 +” 5 oy 
; CLACLIGTN OO! 


GET Þ which he calis Src; 1ho a Sinner againſt | 
iſt time . 0d-B Metin and the Laws of Decency, will no 0 
Benett ane eiteem'd a good Author, than will a Sinner | 
retir's 4 | inf Gra: max, good Al B UILIC! 1t,- OT good Senſe. 1 
ae Wo r Viederat; 7 and Ter, 7 re not of the Party | | 
2 * e LR T let His . be ever ſo good, L 4 
or thi ether he will be able to recommend it with . i 
ntave to the World. "| 
of C Vl | 41 


» Book, 


ow I 


account, I wou'd pr Ce. ly recommend if 
to 3/1 uch Perſons as are 

Write atte 3 the” Manner of = iy Adin; ers s 

: they lie under an in aiſpenſible Neceſſit 41 
r Harangucrs in the fame kind. For 


of Seif-Conwerſe 


»* — + > 


5 2 frequently — nd \ vehem mene in publick 15 4 
Nrecat jt | 


indrance to the way of frivate Fxerciſe ; 9 
comits chicily in Controu/, But where, | 


* * 


2 162, 52, cc. in the Notes. 
2 inſtead 
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AvDpvice fo an Author. 


Part 1, inſtead of Controul, Debate or Argument, the chi; 
was Exerciſe of the Wit conſiſts in uncontroulable R 
rangues and Reaſonings, which muſt neither K 
queſtion nor contradicted ; there is great danger N 
leſt the Party, thro this habit, ſhou'd ſuffer mul 


by Cruditys, Indigeſtions, Choler, Bile, and pati 


cularly by a certain Tumor or Flatulenqy, which ret 
ders him of all Men the leaſt able to apply tf 
wholeſom Regimen of Self- Practice. Tis no War 


der if ſuch quaint Practitioners grow to an end;! 


mous Size of Abſurdity, whilſt they continue in t 
reverſe of that Practice, by which alone we cor: 
the Redundancy of Humours, and chaſten the Eu. 


berance of Conceit and Fancy. 


A REMARKABLE Inſtance of the want (| 
this ſovereign Remedy may be drawn from ouf 


common great Talkers, who engroſs the greatcl 


part of the Converſations of the World, and are th 


forwardeſt toi ſpeak in publick Aſſemblys. Man 


of theſe have a ſprightly Genius, attended with 
mighty Heat and Ebullition of Fancy. But tis a 


certain Obſervation in our Science, that they wid 
are great Talkers in Company, have never bcen ar 


Talkers hy themſelwes, nor us d to theſe private Di 
cuſſions of our home Regimen. For which rea 


25 nd 


their Froth abounds. Nor can they diſcharge aj 


thing without ſome mixture of it. But when they; 
carry their Attempts beyond ordinary Diſcourſe, a 


wou'd riſe to the Capacity of Authors, the Cat 
grows worſe with em. Their Page can carry not 


of the Advantages of their Perſon, They can fe- 
way bring into Paper thoſe Airs they give ther- 
ſelves in Diſcourſe, The Turns of Voice and Ac. 
tion, with which they- help out many a ant 


Thought and incoherent Sentence, muſt here be 4 
aſide; and the Speech taken to pieces, compars 
together, and examin'd from head to foot. So 12: 
unleſs the Party has been us'd to play the Crit 
thorowly upon himſelf, he will hardly be found prov 
againſt the Criticiſms of others. His Thoughts c 
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ange- 
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er Much 
1d part, 
lich ren: 


| 1 
pply tif: * | 
o wor-! SE CE II. 
in ene | 
e in i D UT to bring our CHE a little cloſer {till to Mo- 
> corre B rals, 1 might perhaps very juftitiably take o- 
he Ex. cation here to enter into a ſpacious Field of Learn- 
ing, to ſhew the Antiquity of that Opinion, “ That 

vant of © we have each of us.a Dann, Genius, Angel, or 
om dus © Guardian-Spirit, to whom we were ſtrictly] join'd, 
greateti and committed, from our earlieſt Dawn of Rea- 
are te © fon, or Moment of our Birth.“ This Opinion, 

Mam were ig literally true, might be highly ſerviceable, no 
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t tis aff 5 Doctrine, 
of Sacrilege or Impiety to flight the Company of fo 
A Divine a Gueft, 
BS Breaſt, by refuſing to enter with him into thoſe ſe- 


% 
; cret Conferen ces, by which alone he cou'd he en- 


ſel 
erect himſelf our Counſellor and Governor ; 
U. 
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7 
cd 


4 


well form'd and diſciplin'd before they are brouy I 
"Tis the hardeſt thing in the world 


* 
*# d to ſound Correction by themſelves, and bee 


doubt, towards the Eſtabliſhment of our Syſtem and 
For it wou'd intallibly be prov'd a kind 


and in 2 manner baniſh him our 


abled to become our Adviſer and Guide. But I 


# !hou'd eſteem it unfair to proceed upon ſuch an Hy- 
E: 8 15 as this: when the very utmoſt the wiſe An- 


tents ever meant by this D&mon-Companion, I con- 


y non ceive 80 have been no more than enigmatically to 


=_ 1.1... * . . 
declare, “ That we had each of us a Patient in or- 


: felf'; that we were properly our own Subjects of 
Practice; and that we then became due Practi- 
E = tio 8 when by virtue of an intimate Receſs we 
cou d diſcover a certain Duplicity of Soul, and di- 


vide our-ſelves into v9 Partys. * One of theſe, 
= they ſuppos d, wou'd immediately approve bim- 

a venerable s Sage; and with an air of Authority 
whilſt 


ne other Party, who had nothing in him beſides 
What 


ver appear very correct; unleſs they have e 


2 --.v 
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r 


Py 
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Part 1. what was baſe and ſervile, wou'd be contented g 
ways follow and obey. 5 
'W ACCORDING therefore as this Receſs was vo 
3, and intimate, and the Da DT, practically form 
y in Us, we were ſuppos'd to advance in Mora and 

| true Wilde I 3 85 they ho ught, WaSethe on 
Way of e Matters in our Breaſt, an eſtz. 

[ blifning that Subord inacy, Which alone cou d make 


— GAL 


0 Us agree with OUT - -lelves, and be of a- piece vrri;, 


1 They eſteem'd this a more re (ligious Work than ally 
Prayers, or other Duty in the Temple. And 


- 
ts 


E 
4 
7 
t 
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t 
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318 they advis'd Us to carry thither, as the beſt Oftelint 
f which cou'd be made : | 
* Compoſetum jus, faſgue animi, ſuncseſgue rec 
14. 1H. « —— 
£ + 4 
Tr1s was, among the Antients, that celebrated ak 
Delphieł Inſeription, REcoGNIzZEt Your-5rir:Þ | 
which was as much as oFay, Deaude your-(-it, oi 
| Be Two. For if the Diviſion were rightly mate, BY 
| ail zoithin wou d of courſe, they thought, be rightly 
| os ood, and prudently manag'd. Such Confidenc 
| had in this Home-Diaſect of Sort ou. Ter 
it was accounted the peculiar of Philoſophers and 
wiſe Men, to be able to Held them (s/ ves in Talk, And 
al 
it was their Boaſt on this account,“ That they wer | 
never alone, than when by ben elan. A 
N Rnave, they thought, cou'd never be by Limſelf. Not 


hat his Col ilele ce was always ſure of giving him 

My nce ; but he had not, they ſuppos 9, 10 much | 
atereſt with himielf, as to exert this Seßeror 5 Fa- 

e and raiſe himſelf a Companion ; who being fai 

aumitted into Partnerſhip, wou'd quickly mend l 

Hartner, and ſet his Aflairs on a right foot. 

ON uE wow'd think, there was nothing ca 


us, than to know our own Minds, and unde! ſtand 
What OUr main NJ cope Was: W 127 WE pla! inly 0 rove At, 


9 VII! 


J 


18 


— 


* 
and 
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* what we propoſe to our-ſelves, as our End, in Sect. 2. 


a5 tee PS vory Occurrence of our Lives. But our Thoughts | 
vol Have zenerally ſach an obſcure implicit Language, i 
10771( 8 
al „ hat tis the hardeſt thing in the world to make em Il 
74S au | 
1 peak out diſtinctly. For this reaſon, the right Me- 1 


1 Rod | is to give em Voice and Accent. And this, in 
pur default, is what the Moraliſis or Philoſophers en- 

Mc: wour to do, to our hand; when, as is uſual, they 
„bold us out a kind of en Looking-Glaſs, draw 
By sound out of our Breaſt, and inſtrut us to perſon- 
ate our-ſelves, in the plaineſt manner. N 


2 


Ine ine 
Ja ſibi intro: rſum, & ſub Lingua immurmurat & ſi 8 
2 Ebullit Patrut fræclarun Funus / | 


A CxxTarix Air of Pleaſantry and Humour, 


1155 vhich prevails now-a- days in the fathionable World, [id 
„Lives a Son the aſſurance to tell a Father he has hiv'd | 
„ too long: And a Huſband the privilege of talking of " 
%% his Second Wife before his F. But let the airy Wt 
Gentleman, who makes thus bold with others, retire 1 
3... a while out of Company; and he ſcarce dares tell 1 
©. himſelf his Wiſhes, Much leſs can he endure to carry . {i 
„on his Thought, as he neceflarily muſt, if he enters Mi 
05 once thorowly 7nto- Himſelf, and procceds by Inter or 
ors atorys to form the Home- Acquaintance and EN . i 
» 4 liarity requir'd. For thus, afrer ſome ſtruggle, we 1 
may ſuppoſe him to accoſt himſelf, e "Fell me 0 
now, my. honeſt Heart! Am I really Bene, and 1 
en of ſome worth? or do I only make a fair ſhow, 4 
p, and am intr: inſecally no better than a Raſcal? As © | 
ir & 5 good a Friend, oh Country-man, or a Relation, 4 1 
| ks . ] appear outwardly to the World, or as I wou 4 
„ willingly perhaps "think my-ſelf to be; ſhou'd 1 

1 . not in reality be glad they were hang' d, any of pf 
Aud * them, or broke their Necks, who happen d to j 


„ ſtand between Me and the leaſt portion of 7 an 


De IE IA 25 


uſe with others. We may defend Villany, or coy w 


0 
Evade our proving Method of Sol1icoquy. Ald 
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71 aps more a Cor ward, and not ſo PN ect in: my 


« kind. If Intereſi therefore points me out tif 


c Road; whathe - WOU _ umanity and Conipaſſi: le 
« me? Quite contrary. Why * therefur 
«© do I cheriſh ſuch We eaknetſes? Why d 1 I ſympi- 
c thize with others Why pleaſe my: ſelf in th 
% Conceit of Hortb and Honcur ! a Ckaracter, à Nl. 


+ 


& mory, an Iſſue, or a Name What elſe are theſe uf 
6 Scruples in my way? W. 9 7 do 1 thus belynyf 


cc OWN Intereſt, and by Keepin ; my-felt baif-Kraw 
« approve my-ſelf a thorcww Fool? 


THrx1s is a Langage we can by no means endung 


to hold with our-ſelves; whatever Raillery we may 


Foliy#bcſore the World: But to appear Fools, Mat 
men, or Varlets, to ozr-/e/ves; and prove it to ot 


own faces, that we are really ſuch, is inſupp ortable, 


For fo true a Reverence has every-one jor himit! 
when he comes clearly to appear before his cl 
Companion, that he had rather proſeſs the vileſt thing 
of himſelf in open Company, than hear his Chart: 


—— 


ter privately from his own Mouth. So that wean | 
readiiv from hence conciude, That the chief inter N 


of Ambition, Ararice, Corruption, and every fly iu. 


nuating Vice, is to prevent t this Interview and Fam. 


liarity of Diſcourſe which is conſequent upon det 
Retirement and inward Receſs, is the prand Al. 
tifice of Fillany and Leudn ſr, as well as oi Kn. 
ſtition and Bigotry, to put us upon Terms d 


greater Diſtance and Fo rmality with our-ſelves, ani 


118 5 
Part 1. Efſtatet WW ucts not ? ſince tis y Intereſ. f 7 
« Shou'd I not be glad therefore to help this mata 

yy for Wards, and Prom: 7. Ply ts tereſt ty if it lay! falch . 

in my power : a No doubt: provided 1 wal 

« ſure not to be puniſh'd for it, And wi, 

cc reaion has the ada Rogue in nature for net 71 

« doing thus? he ſame reafon, and no otha ſs] 

FE Am I not then at the bottom, the fan fe 

9 We The fame: an arrant Villain; tho pl 
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r it-ſelt 5 a ſuſhcient Blin nd, 
by of Honeſty 
” 1 {e! III 1H ext TY 
venture à Lover 
n way of . owe, he wou 
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72 
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2 Nine 
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en, and had the 
the Caſe before us. 
his Courtſhip to. 


axes him out ꝙ himſelf. 
. 18 ng {t1}} by 


-—_ 
=? 
++ 


ler d to the 
that there is 
tal ot this! kind, 


witneſs'd by the Þ arty, whoſe Grace 


own N. 


Cont C1112} plation It 


Anvice ½ ar Author. 


- 
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reaſon, how ſpecious ſoever may be the In- 


Remora, in the 
and 5 Senſe. 8 
t ſhou'd my Reader be per- 
after the more profound and 
1d ,be apt to con- 
that he was no Stranger to our propos'd Me- 


f Practice; being conſcious to himſelf of 
often made vigorous. Excurſions into thoſe 


where Soliloguy 
He may chance 


: 7 
above-mention'd; 


A FL; SS. + 8 
11 101 AQ\ aANLaze, 


! 
enber how he has many times addreſs'd the 


ind Rocks in audible articulate Sounds, 
zly expoſtulated with himſelf in ſuch a 
as if he had really form'd the requiſite Di- 
Power to entertain himſelf 
form. But it is very apparent, that tho 
here ſuppos'd, it can no way 
- For a paſſionate Lover, 

Solitude he may affect, can never be truly 
7 His Caſe is like the Author's who has 
the Publick, and 15 em- 
Intrigue” which ſutficiently amuſes, 
Whatever he me- 

the imagin'd 


- true we 3 


in an 


f the Miſtreſs he purſues. Not a Thought, 
i Fx YTeſmon, not a Sigh, which is purely 
mlell. All is appropriated, and all devout- 


nothing ever ſo trivial .or 2 
hich he is not defirous Mou i'd 
and ra V.OUT 


Objech of his Paſſion. Inf O 
Dy 


its 
is the ſame Reaſon 
ry Saint, or 


Itertat; 


which keeps the imagi- 
Myſtict, from being capable of this 
nment. Inftcad of locking narrowly into 
ture and Mind, that he may be no 
a Myitery to himſell, he is taken up with 
myQterivus Natures, 

Which 


* 
12 
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Sect.2. 
Doctrine ot F vu 5 their very Man- 


re. L 
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120 ApVIcE t an Author. 
bk Part z. which he can never explain or comprehend, Bs 
| — | has the Specters of his Zeal before his Eyes; and 
We is as familiar with his Modes, Eſſences, Perſon. 
| BY ages, and Exhibitions of DziTY, as the Conwy 


| with his different Forms, Species, and Order; g 
f GNII or DEMoN Ss. So that we make no doubt 
; to atſert, that not ſo much as a recluſe Religioriſ, 
" LY Votarys or Hermit, was ever truly by himjelf, 
438 And thus fince neither Lover, Author, Myſticl, 11 
| (Coonjurer, (who are the only Claimants) can truly 
M1 or juſtly be intitled to a Share in this Self-enter. 

tainment; it remains that the only Perſon intitle, 
il | 15 the Man of Serje, the Sage, Or Philoſopher. Jow. ; 
ever, ſince of all other Characters we are general i} 
} the moſt inclin'd to favour that of a Lover, it 
ly may not, we hope, be impertinent, on this occ+ 
ſion, to recite the Story of an Amour. 


A VIRTUOUS young Prince df a Eeroick 

Soul, capable of Love and Friendſhip, made Wa 

| upon a Tyrant, who was in every reſpect his Re- 

| | verſe. Iwas the Happineſs of our Prince to be 3 
great a Conqueror by his Clemency and Bounty, 
as by his Arms and military Virtue, Already + 1 
had won over to his Party ſeveral Potentates Wy 
Princes, who beſore had been ſubject to th- y- 
rant, Among thoſe who adher'd ſtill to the tn Be 
my, there was a Prince, who having all the 2 | 
vantage of Perſon and Merit, had lately been mac fp 
happy in the Poſſeſſion and mutual Love of te 
moſt beautiful Princeſs in the world. It happen Bt 
that the Occaſions of the War call'd the new-mar Þ 4 
ry'd Prince to a diſtance from his belov'd Prin: 
eſs. He leſt her ſecure, as he thought, in a ftron; Wa 
Caſtle, far within the Country; but in his abſt BY 
the place was taken by ſurprize, and the Prince» BY 
brought a Captive to the Quarters of our Hero 
Prince. | 1 
THrrRE was in the Camp a young Noble, 1 


Favourite of the Prince; one who had been e Aucate 0 $i 
9 


917 1 
i 


„ „ eee . . . 


9 
Lay 
—_ 
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4 eth him, and was ft treated by him with perfect Sec. 2. 
. amillarity. Him he immediately ſent for, and av 


{njuntions committed the captive Prin- 


_ 0 reſolving ſhe ſhou'd be treated 


5 „ 
544 4 
— 


x 
141145 
lat Re ef which was due to her high Rank 


. with 1, 
i, VIE © 
ot 20 Merit. Twas the ſame young Lord; who had 
3 icever'd 25 diſguis'd among the Priſoners, and 
Mie 85 
, Ber nt her Story; the particulars* of which he now 
5 X 


ny to the He ſpoke in extaſy on this 


Princ 
ee ecaſion; telling: the Prince how beautiful ſhe ap- 
nile 3 oy even in the midſt of Sorrow ; and L330 dif- 
Job.. Puls 'd under the meaneft Habit, yet how diſtin- 
ner unable, by her Air and Manner, from every 
ver, ther Beauty of her Sex. But what appear'd ſtrange 


Occa- 


U our young Nobleman, was, that the Prince, 
Eguring this whole relation, diſcover'd not the leaſt 
Intention of freeing the Lady, or ſatisfying that Cu- 
EHoſty, witch ſcem'd fo natural on ſuch an occa- 


1 


1 Won. He preſs'd him; but without ſucceſs. © Not 
- bs Sq fee her, Sir! (ſaid he, wondring) when ſhe is fo 
o bes Fandſom, beyond what you have ever ſeen !“ 
ounty, ſe Fok that very reaſon, reply d the Prince, 1 
20 74 wou d the rather decline the Interview. For 
„ * mou'd 7, upon the bare Report of her Beauty, 
he 'Ty, 4 be fo charm'd, as to make the firſt Viſit at 
— Tis Ea this urgent time of Buſineſs ; I may upon tight, 
e 20. Wich better reaſon, be induc'd perhaps to viſit 
- wal #4 her, when Jam more at leiſure: and ſo again 
of the z and ag ain; till at latt I may have no leiſure leit 
ppen'd # AY 7 80 Ss 


T4347 +; VO il, 


Sir! perſuade me then, ſaid 


mar- 

oy | 7 the young Nobleman (miling) that 2 og 

trons 1 _— YC oy Power, as to force the MV. 
abſerer BY e and conſtrain a Man in any reſpe 10 
Yrincey 4 act contrary to what he thinks becoming him? 
teroick BE 5 0 we to "warren to the Poets in what they 
: [4 n us Of that Incendiary Lo V Ek, and his irre- 
Jeman, S Uitidle Flames? A reai Flame, we fee, burns 
{cated 7 au ainc. Put that imaginary one of Beauty 
Van BY mal en'y thoſe Who are conſenting. It affects 
-Þ . RI \ ce ne 
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no other wiſe, than as we our-ſelves are ple 

to allow it. In many Caſes we 1 ney com- 
mand it: as where Relation and Confanguinity 
are in the neareſt degree. Authority and Law, 
we ſee, can maſter it. But *twou'd be rin 
as Well as unjuſt, for any Law. to intermedde 
or preſcribe, were not the Caſe voluntary, and 
our Vill intirely free,” 

« Ho w comes it then, reply'd the Prince, that 
if we are thus Maſters of our Choice, and fre 
at firſt to admire and love where we- approve, 
we cannot afterwards as well ceaſe to low 
whenever we ſee cauſe ? * This latter Liberty you 


q will hardly defend. For I doubt not, you hav 
yt % heard of many, who tho they were us'd to {i 
| ce the higheſt value upon Liberty before they lov's, 


« yet afterwards were neceſſitated to ſerve in the 


% moſt abject ' manner: finding themſelves con- 
« ſtrain'd and bound by a ſtronger Chain than any 
« of Iron, or Adamant.“ 

SU C8 n reply'd the Youth, I har 
« often heard complain; who, if you will believe 
«© em, are wretc hed indeed, without Means ot 


12 


* 


— 


«© Power to help themſelves. You may hear en . 

«c in the ſame manner complain grievouſly of Lit Wh 

cc it-ſelf. But tho there are Doors enow to % 

« out of Life, they find it convenient to keep itul 1 

„ where they are. They are the very ſame Pre- Wl 

cc tenders, who thro this Plea of irreſiſtible Net : J 

« fity make bold with what is another's, and Bp 

« attempt unlawful Beds. But the Law, I pt: Bu 

| s ceive, makes bold with them in its turn, as wit Bile 
* e other Invaders of Property, Neither is it your Buy 
<«.Cuſtom, Sir, to pardon ſuch Offences. S0 tht BE 

« Beauty it-felf, you muſt allow, is innocent and 1 

«« harmleſs, and can compel no-one. to do ay Bu 

« thing amiſs, The Debauch'd compel themſelves 4 

e and net charge their Guilt on Loves, If 

« wo are honeſt and juſt, can admire and lore 

=; 4e wyhatert! 1. 
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| Law, 
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[2 eyond her other Charms. 
end ſoften her Diſtreſs, made her in return deſirous 
: 20 expreſs a Gratitude ; which he eaſily perceiv'd. 
Phe ſhew'd on every ocoafion a real Concern for his 
Intereſt; and when he Happen'd to Tall ill, ſhe took 
ach tender care of him her-ſelf, 
wants, that he ſegem'd to owe his Recovery to her 


* 
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« thing beyond what is allow'd. How then is it Gays 
 poflible, Sir, that one of your Virtue ſhou'd be 
in pain on any ſuch account, or fear ſuch a Temp- 

* tation ? You fee, Sir, I am ſound and whole, 
after having beheld the Princeſs. I have con- 
BE vers'd with her; I have admir'd her in the higheſt 
degree: Yet am my-/o!f ſtill, and in my Duty; and 

* ſhall be ever in the ſame manner aq; your com- 

© mand,” | 

„„ TIS well (reply'd the Prince:) Keep your- 
ſelf fo. Be ever the ſame Man: and look to 
your Charge carefully, as becomes you, For it 
may fo happen in the preſent poſture of the 


Ed 


Par, that this Fair Captive may ſtand us in good 
„53 | 

Sas i 7 

Wire this tlie young Nobleman departed to 
execute his 


Commiſſion : and immediately mo 


* 


ach care of the captive Princeſs and her Houſ- 


ne 1 a 7 . 5 
old, that ſhe ſeem'd as perſectly obey'd, and had 
every thing which belong'd to her in as great Splen- 


tag 


Pour now, as in her Principality, and in the height 
f He found her in every reſpect deſerv- 
ng, and faw in her a Generoſity of Soul which was 
His Study to oblige her, 


3 f 
: Pf Fortune. 


2 
1 


and by her Ser- 


riendſhip. 

Fa Oo n theſe Beginnings, inſenſibly, and by na- 
Feral degrees (as may eaſily be conceiv'd) the Youth 
fell deſperately in Love. At firſt he offer d not 
make the leaſt mention of his Paſſion to the Prin- 
eis. For he ſcarce dar'd tell it zo himſelf. But at- 
gerwards he grew belder. She receiv'd his Decla- 
8-101 with an unaffected Trouble and Concern, 


r. 
I 


Pokc to him as a Friend, to diſſuade him as much 


M 2 


poſſiblo 


: whatever is beautiful; without offering at any- Sect. 2. 
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1 Part 1. poſſible from ſuch an extravagant QUE El 
Wye When he talk'd to her of Force, ihe inmediately fer 
away one of her faithiul Domeſt:cks to che Prins | 

to implore his Protection. The Prince receiv'd th £ 
Melſage with the appearance of more than cid 

ary Concern : ſent: initantly tor ope of his til 

0 Miniſters; and bid him go with that Domeſtic 
Rid fo the young Nobleman, and let him understand 
3+ % That Force was not to be offer'd to ſuch a a Lady - 
i # *© Perſuoficn he wah uſe, if he thought fit.“ ; 
i 1E Miniſter, who was no Friend to the your 
il! Nobleman, fail'd not to aggravate the Nollage, il 
iN | veigh 'd publickly againſt him on this occatton, a 
4 to his face reproach'd hin as a Traitor and D 
1 - hHonourer of 335 Prince and Nation: with all e 
Which cou'd be ſaid againſt him, as guiity of tn 

higheſt Sacrilege, Per fidiouſneſs, and Breach of Tr 


- 


moe TS ai pt 


So that in reality, the Youth look d upon his Gale 
as deſperate, fell into the deepeſt ! elaricholy, a 1 
prepar'd himfeif for that Fate, which he thong 
| he well deſerv'd. 4 
| Ix this Condition the Prince ſent to ſpeak wil 
him alone: and when he ſaw him in the ume 
Conſuſion, © I find, fa:d he, my Friend, 1 am nol 5 
„ become dreadful to you ͤ indeed; ice you G bs 


«« neither ſce me without Shame, not imagine nl 
„ to be without Reſentment. But away with 5 7 
« thoſe Thoughts from this time forwards, 
«© know how much you have. ſuffer d on this «Fl 
« caſion. I know the Power of Loves, and 
„ no otherwiſe ſafe my 1elt, than by Keeping ON 
« of the way of Fear:j, I'was I who was i 
«© fault; *twas I who unka ppily match'd you . 
oC at oat Adverſary, and gave you that in 
«* practicable Taſk and hard Adventure wii 
& no-one yet was ever ſtrong enough to # 
«© compliſh.” : : 
« In, this, Sir, reply'd the Vout h, 48 in all ey 
* you expreſs that Goodneſs which is fo nature! 


| 
1 : 
4% you. You. have Compaſſion, and can allow! F 
| | «« hun 
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i to an Aud 12 


t hen Frailty ; but the reſt of Mankind will 33 
never ccaſs to upbraid me. Nor ſhall I ever be — 
borgiven, were I able ever to forgive my-ſelf. I 1 
am "reproach'd by my neareſt Friends. I muſt 

be odious to all Mankind, wherever I am 

$ known. The leaſt Puniſhment I can think due 

to me, is Baniſhment for ever from your Pre- 

0 ſence.” 

= «< Tyinx not of ſuch a thing for ever, aid... 

he young the ner but truſt me; it you retire only for a 

hb, I mall ſo order it, that you ſhall ſoon rq- 
urn again with the Applauſe, cven of thoſe wl 

re now your Enemys, when they find what 


pt, B 
ately ſtr 
e Prince 
eiv'd the 
an cord. 
is fit 
omeſlic 
Qeritand, 


4 Lady; 


37 


oi > uae; aha he he ot et 20 hs "2M bs 


Hage, Ul 


on, ard 


and Pit 
1 all ec conſiderable Service you ſhall have render'd botfy 
y of to them and Me.“ | + 
of II ru BE Suck a Hint was ſufficient to revive the Spirits | 75 5 
bis Cour deſpa airing Youth, He was tranſported ty 1 
w0ly, 2 Sink, that his Misfertunes cou'd be turn'd any Way & 
thou the Advantag&#fof his Prince: he enter'd with 7 

into the S e the Prince had laid for him, i 

\eak wild appcar'd cager to depart, and execute what | 


| 1 a5 appdinted him, 4 Can you then, ſaid the 
prince, refolve to quit the charming Princeſs ??? 
O SIR reply'd the Youth, well am I now 


you C 
ſatisfy" d, that I have in reality within me revs 


ane f 


vith 4 . enk ſcparate Souls, This Leſſon of Philoſo- 1 

vards. 1505 I have learnt from that villanous Sophiſ- | 
this c ter LOVE. For *tis impoſſible to believe, that '4 
and u having one and the fame Soul, it ſhou'd be ac- 


Was 4 4 and Vice, deſirous of Contrarys. No. There 


| 
ning o fvally both Good and Bad, paſſionate for Virtue 14 
| 
vou wil muſt of neceſſity be Two and when the Good | 


that in 3 'tis then we act handſomly; when the 
I my % then baſely and villanouſly. Such was my 4 
to Te Caſe, . For lately the Ill Soul was wholly Maſ- - | 
ter. But now the Good prevails, by your affif- # 

p all ep tance ; and 1 am plainly a new Creature, with 
e W quite another Apprebenſion, another Ret AN i 
1 = Wii 


M 3 | THUS i 
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tite, muſt needs go EXCEEG ingly aga 1 the Heng 
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| Every Pretty: Fancy 15. diſturb'd by 1: Every Plxa q 
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THUS it may appear how far 4 Lower by hl 


own natural Strength may reach the chief Prinsl 
ple of Philoſophy, and underttand our Do octrine q 


: . . | AY eee PHO . 
Tv Per ſons in one individual & Self. Not that ou 


Courtier, we ſuppoſe, was able, of himſelf, to fool 


F 


this Diſlindtion juſtly, and according to Aft. tl 


5, 


cou'd he have effected this, he wou'd have beg ö 


able to cure himſelf, without the aſſiſtance of h 


Prince. However he was wiſe enough to tee 
the iſſue, that his Independency and Freedom wer 
mere Gloſſes, and Reſolution a Noſe of Wax. Fall 


let WII L be ever fo free, Humour and Farcy, we le 


govern it. And theſe, as free as we ſuppoſe ml 
are often chang' d, we know not how, without ak 


— 


ing our conſent, or glving us any acco unt. If 0h. 


mon he that which governs, and makes the change 


* 


is it-ſelf as liable to be govern'd, and vary'd 11 1 


turn. And by whit I can 12 88 5 of the Wo 
Fancy and Opinion ſtand pretty much upon he in 


bottom. 80 that if there be no certain Ir pector d 4 
Auditor eſtablih'd within us, to take account | 


theſe Opinions and Fancys in due form, and mi. 


Nutely to animadvert upon their ſeveral Growth a 
Habits, we are as little like to continue a Day in tit 
ſame ill, as a free, during a Summer, in the fang; 
Shape, without the Gard'ner's aſliſtance, and 


ty „pine, 


vigorous application of the Shears and Prunn} 
Knife 

As a a Court as the 7 gui 
mult, it ſeems, be full as formidable a one, erett 


— 
2 


in our-fclives: if we wou'd pret end to that Uno 5 


* 


nity of Opinion which is neceſſary to hold us tom 


Will, and preſerve us in the ſame mind, from Re 
„ 


day to another. Philoſophy, at this rate, will 0 
thought perhaps little better than Perſecution: All 


Fra, p. 2:8, And VOL, III. ». 135, 1:6 
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11) hardly allow it: And the Pleaſantry of Wit al- 

o abſolutely rejects it. It appears, beſides, like 
that auf R kind of Pedantry, to be thus magiſterial with our- 
„ to fon elves; thus ſtrict over our Imiginations, and with 
ill the airs of a real Pedagogue to be ſollicitouſly 
ve bea faken up in the ſour Care and Tutorage of fo many 
2c2 of 1 oi Fancys, un ucky Appetites and Deſires, which 
to for * per petually playing tru; int, and need Correction. 
dom wes WE hop Ee, how ever, that by Our Method of Prac- 
"1X, 1 3 e, and The help of the grand Arcanum, which we 


4 „ os 
cane (1 


7, we {e _ FE proſcſy'd to reveal, this Regimen or Dijerpline of 


poſe en 4 e F anc N may not in the En d Prove ſo ſevere or 
out A. | : 101 tify! ing AS 18 imagin 8 - We hop T as 21fo that Or 

If O as (for ſuch we naturally ſuppoſe our Reader) 
: chang: n. conſider duly with himfſc f, that what he en- 


- — — 


yd in ifWures in this Operation is for no inconſiderable 
12 Wo od: fince tis to gain him @ Will, and infure him 
the ſam 15 certain Reſolution _ by whici he mall ! know where: 
Sector of o find himſelf; be ſure of his own Meaning and De- 
ccount q en-; and as 18 1 his Deſires, Opinions, and In- 


wth; A ay as yeſterday, and to morrow as to day. 

ay in e Tais, perhaps, will be thou ht a Miracle by 
the au one who well conitders the Nature of Mankind, and 
and i) = the Growth, Variation, and Intlection of Appetite 
ropu | nd Humour. For ArPpETIT E, v rhich | iz elder Bro= 
1 ner to RA SON, being the Lad Of ſtronger growin, 


2 : | * * 7 N is ' Y. 54" * 7 "a 
rs; ti S furc, on ever Conte t, to ta ie the advantage of 
2, exectel F. all to his own fide. And I- , fo highly 


it Uniior Poaſted, 18, At beit, 11 erely 2 10 Or Foot- Ball! hee 


us to roeſtween thete Yours, Who prove very untortu- 
from ofeWDatcly maich'd ; tili the youngeſt, inſt :4 of Bow 


144 Sz vat 
aft 
will be 


„ vill and then a Kick or Laſh betiow'd to little pur- 
on: A pole, foriakes the Bail or Top it-ſelt, and begins t 
3 Apr la) abe ut his elder Brother, *'Fis then that the 


x6 OS. C 75 4 ono 1 A I 8 2 
ne Een gene c changes. For the e! der, like an arrant Co- 
er / 4. L upon this treatmen? preſently grows C! 


_— » 4; 115 
9 © 1 
— bo 41 G afford JI the 


4 4 Y OUNger &s 1 Play alter wards as 
52 3» can Colire, 
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Z ure interrupted by it, The Courſe of good Humour Sect. 2. 


Nd 


f half their meaning, and, like modern Politicians, 
paſs for deeply wiſe, and acorn themſelves with 


the fineſt Pretexts and moſt ſpecious Gloſſes ima- 


ginable; till being confronted with their Fellows 
of a plainer Language and Expreſſion, they are 
forc'd to quit their myſterious Manner, and dif- 
cover themſelves mere Soptifters and Tmpotors, who 
have not the leaſt to do with the Party of ReasoN 
and good Senſe. | 


AccoRrDpIiNGLyY we might now proceed to ex- 


hibit diſtinctly, and in due method, the Form and 
Manner of this P;obation, or Eæerciſe, as it regard 
all Men in general. But the Cate of Authors, in 
particular, being, as we apprehend, the moſt ur- 
gent; we ſhall app:y our Rule in the firſt place 

to theſe Gentlemen, whom it ſo highly imports to 
know themſelves, and underſtand the naturd 
Strengtꝭ, and Peotoers, as well as the Veabneſſis of 1 
human Mind. For without this Underſtanding, the 
Hiftorian's judgment will be very defective ; the 
Politician's Views very narrow, and chimerical; and 

the Poet's Brain, however ſftock*d with Fiction, Will 

be but poorly furniſh/d; as in the ſequel we ſhall 
make appear. He who deals in Characters, mull 

of neceſſity know his o; or he will know no- 
thing. And he who wou'd give the World : Tos 
| 7 | able 


[| 128 | ADvIce to an Author. | 
; Part 1. AN p here it is that our Sovereign Remedy an 
1 ways Cymnaſiick Method of Soritoquy takes its nie: 
j when by a certain powerful Figure of inward Rhe. 
torick, the Mind  apoſirophrzes its own Faxeys, T 
| | raiſes em in their proper Shapes and Perſonaget, and 
| addreſſes em familiarly, without the leaſt Cere. 
W mony or Reſpect. By this means it will fon 
7 happen, that Two form'd Parcys will ere them. 
14 ſelves ⁊bithin. For the Imaginations or Fancys be. 
5 ing thus roundly treated, are forc'd to declare them. 
5 ſeives, and take Party. Thoſe on the fide of the! 
1 elder Brother Ap PETITE, are ſtrangely ſubtle and 
i inſinuating. They have always the Faculty to ſpeak iþ 
i by Nods and Winks, By this practice they conced 


nedy ad 
its riſe; 


rd Rhe. 


ANCYy, 


ges, and i 
it Cere. BS 
1 foo 


I them- 
ncys 
© them. 
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able Entertainment of this ſort, 
ofit, firft, by himſe!f. For in this ſenſe, i 
„ 45 well as Charity may be honeſtly ſaid 70 begin 
11 There is no way of eſtimating Manners, 
app rizing the different Hummrs, Far CSS Paſjions 
| Apprebe ons of others, without firſt taking an 
ny of the ſame kind of Goods within our- ſelves, 
1 ſurveying our domeitick Fund. A little of this 
pone-r raftice will ſerve to make great Diſcoverys. 


1 05 hab: C 25 S noris 2 im fit Fi bi Cir ta feli X » 
«4 | Peri. Sat, 4. 

by II. 

- 


3 

| 503 nce of Art, 

Ba ,. P ; Z 

EFy2ich on experience are found the eaſieſt and moſt 
2 


5 Cs. 


5 . 


4 


| OEVER nas been an Obſerver of Aion 
#YY and Grace in human Bodys, muſt of neceſ- 
D fave diſcover'd the great difference in this re- 
ect between ſuch Perſons as have been taught by 
ature only, and ſuch as by Reflection, and the af- 
have learnt to form, thoſe Motions 


< 
> + 
— 


J 


atural. Of the former kind are either thoſe good 
u7;cks, who have been bred remote from the form'd 


| 80 cietys of Men; or thoſe plain Art:zans, and hae 
ple of 3 Rank, who living in Citys and Plas 


pf reſort, ha e beak ne >cefiitated however to Eo 


| ; 
Fenn e and wanted the Opportunity 


"A 


o form themſeives after the better Mo- 
| There are ſome Perſons indeed ſo happily 
gurm'd by Nature her-ſelf, that with the greateſt 
in wpl city or Rudeneſs of Education, they have (till 


and! ly Aca 15 


Wome ng of a natural Grace and Cc melineſs in their 


Mon x And there are others of a better Fance ation, 
7 no by a wrong Aim and injudicions Affectation of 
$Grace, are of all People the fartheſt remov'd from 


2 


it. lis undeniable however, that the Perfection of 


er ( and 


Comelineſs in Action and Behaviour, can 


Ip: 
Wbe found only among the Peop e of a liberal Educa- 
tion. 


And even among the graceful of this kind, 
thoſe 


ſhou' d 4 H ſure to Sect. 3 


3 
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Part 1. thoſe ſtill are found the gracefulleſt, who earhy i 


to a fire Gentlumun, fuch are Philoſophers, and Phil 
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their Vouth have learnt their Exerciſes, and komt 
their Motions un = the beſt Maſters. 
Now ſuch as th ele Maſters nd their Leſſor 27. 


ein to an 3 The Caſe is the ſame in the 
faſhion able, and in the /#teraze World. In the forme 
of theſe tis remark'd, that by the help of good Com 
pany and the force of Example merely, a decent Cx 
riage is AC cquir d, with fuch apt Motions and ſuch 
Freedom of Limbs, as on all ordinary occaſions ma 
enable the Party to demean himſelf like a Gentleman, 
But when upon further occaſion, trial is made in u 
„ way ; when Excrciſes of the genteele 


ind are to be perform'd ia public, twill eatily e 
pear who of the Pretenders have been form'd by R +1 
diments, 05 had Maiters zu private ; and who, ir 
the other tide, have contented themſelves with bur 
Imitation, and learnt their Part caſualiy and by ro ver 
The Parallel is eafily- made on the fide of Writ, | 
They have at leaſt as much need of learning the fe t ; 


veral Motions, Cgunterpoiſes and Ballances of tis 
Mind and Paſhons, as the other e thoſe of 
ene Body and Limbs. 


* Scribendi recłè, Tabs eft & principium & fon, 


* 
Rem tibi Socx ATI poterunt offendere CHART Eh): 


en ins * , : 2 . N 54a bite 
» Hor, de Arte Poet. See even the diffolute PET RONIU 
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Sedeat redempius, Hiſiriouma addicius. 
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Nele & Pocratico plenus rege, mutet babenas 
Liber, & ingentis quatiat DemeſiÞenis arma. 
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His animum ſuccinge Bonis, fic fumine large 
£2: Hilia < JE? 410 dle, *rendes pettare Verba. 
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rar Calant, no doubt, may pen a Letter to Se; 2x. 2 
arlyi Miſtreſs, as the Courticr may a Co ompliment 0 
Miniſter, Or the Miniſter to Fe Favorite above 

m, without going ſuch vaſt Depths into Learning 
Philoſophy. But for theſe privileg d Gentlemen, 

o they ſet Faſhions and preſcribe Rules in other 

ſes, they are no Controulers in the Comamon- 
calth of Letters. Nor are they preſun d to writ 

the Age, or for remote Poſterity. Ther Wiles 

e not of a nature to intitle em to hold the Rank ot 
burg, or be ſtil'd Writers by way of Excellence in 

> mage kind. Shou'd their Ambition lead 'em into ſucti 
Field, they wou'd be oblig'd to come otherwiſe 
uip'd, They who enter the publick Lifts, muſt 


e duly train'd, and exercis'd, like Well appoint- 
iy . Cavaliers, expert in Arms, and well inſtructec 
Kuß the Uſe of their Weapon, and Management OE 
0, Oi: ir Steed. For to be well accouter'd, and Wel! 
1 bar ounted, is not ſufficient. The Horſe alone can A 
„wu ver make the Horſeman + nor Limbs the Fr rojete ” OI 
Dancer. No more can a Genius alone make & 
he | et; or good Parts a Writer, in any conſiderabe 
of the 


nd. The Skill and Grace of Writing is founded, 
our wiſe Poet tells us, in Knwv/edg and good 
ſe: And not barely in that Knowledg, which is 
be learnt from common Authors, or the general 
nverſation of the World; but from thoſe par- 
ular Rules of Art, which Philoſophy alone ex- 
bits. 

Tur Philoſophical Writings, to which our Poet 
bi Art of Poetry refers, were in themſelves a 
ind of Poetry, like the“ Mimer, or perſhnated 
veces of early times, before PB leſephy was in 
zue, and when as yet Dramatical „ was 
Fiz form'd ; or at leaſt, in many Parts, not 
Fought to due Perfection. Th: :y were Pieces 
Flich, beſides their force of Stile, and hidden 


Infra, pag. 172. in the Notes, : 
| Numbers, 
Tur 
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32 
Part 1. Numbers, carry'd a fort of Helen and Imitation, i w 


be 8 different from what he really Was: and 
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— {: 8 48 the E PICK and Dramatic x * inds. They Were dect 


either real Dl UCS, Or Recitals ci ſuch pers eu 
Diſcourſes 5 het the Perſons themſelves had there: 
Characters vrefepe? d throughout; their Manner; Bb... 
Humours, and diſtinct Turns of Te emper and Unc: 
derſtanding maintain'd, accordifig to the moſt Mien 
act poctical Truth, Twas not enough that: 
Pieces treated fundamentally of Mora, and in conWhen 
ſequence pointed out cal Characters and. Maria: 


They ex! hibited 'em alive, and ſet the Sone ur 
ces and Complexions of Men plainly in view. Ace. 
by this| means they not only taught Us to kn © 
Otbers; but, what was principal and of higheſt vir 
tue in em, they taught us to know Cur-ſelves. Fin! 


TAE Philoſophical Hero of theſe Poems, who 
Name they carry'd both in their Body an d F: ont 
and whoſe. Genius and Manner they were Mack 
to repreſent, was in himſelf a perfef? Character 
yet, in ſome reſpects, ſo veil'd, and in a Cloud 
that to the unattentive Surveyor he ſeem d often 


this chiefly by reaſon of 2 certain Exquitite and 
fin'd Raillery ng h beiong'd t 

dy virtue of which te cou 'd treat the higheſt Sub 
jets, and thoſe of the commoneſt Capacity both 
together, and render em explanatory of dach other ict 
So that in this Genius of writing, there appear 
both the heroics and the file, the tragtet, anni. 
ceomick Vein. However, it was io order d; that bot the 


0 his IVI: 8 an 


withſtanding the oddneſs or myitcrioufncts oi te his 
Princi al Character, the Cuder-haris or ſecond Ch. 


za&rs ſhew'd Human Nature more diftindh, anc: 
to the Life. We might here, therciore, 28 1118 = 
Lecking-Glaſs, diſcover our-{eives, and ie our ME , 
nutclt Features nicely delircated, and ſuted to ae FR 
own Apprehenlion and COSNLZANG >, | No-one Woe, 
was ever ſo little a white an infueftor, cou'd {tl T2 
of becoming acquainted with his own Heart. An 
What was of {1pgular note in thtiÞ magical C 
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„ M wou'd happen, that by conftant and long In- Sect. 3. 
wer ection, the Partys accuſtom'd to the Practice,. 
natd Fou'd AC( qu; re 2 peculiar hpectlative Habit; fo as 
| ther: 111 ly to carry about with *em a ſort of "Pork et 
nec rc, always ready, and in uſe, In this, there 
d Un 70 Town Faces which wou'd naturally preſent 


t emſelves to our ts On of them, like the # 
tr WMonnandins Genius, the Leader and Chief above- 
1 conWhrention'd ; the other like that rude, undiſciplin'd 
d head ſtrong, Creature, whom we eur in 
teren ur natural Capacity moſt exactly reſembled, What- 
river we were employ'd in, whatever we ſet about; 
«not once we had acquir 'd the habit of this Mirror 27 
it vie ſnou'd, by virtue of the CRUM Reflection, di- 
linguiſh Our-ſelves into two different Partys. And 
whoWn this Dramatick Method, the Work of Se//-Tnſpec- 
Frog: wou'd proceed with admirable Succeſs. 
made Bo 3 No. Wonder that the why he Poets were , 
ac: Weteem'd ſuch Sages in their Times; fince it appears, 


Cloud hey were tus * well- -practis' d Diakurit e, and accuſ- 
ten totom'd to this improving Method, belore cyer Philo- 
ang Ges had adopted it. Their 1 or characteriz'd 
d E iccurſes werebas much reliſh'd, as their moſt regu- 
ander Poems ; and were the Ocenſion perhaps that fo 
200m y of theſe latter were form'd in ſuch Perfection. 
botiror Poctry ir-ſelf was defin'd an Imitation chiefly of 
other Met Men and Manners: and was that in an ex xalted 


car Wand nodle degree, which in a low one we call Mi- 
ander. Tis in this that the great Mimogpr rat her, 


t nat. the Father and Prince of Poets, exce!s ſo highly; 
pi tis Characters being wrought to a Likeneſs beyond 
rt any ſucceeding Maſters were ever able to de- 
„aud ſeribe. Nor are his Works, which are fo full of 


py 8 0 
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Part 1. Action, any otlier than an artful Series or Chain ct 
Dialogucs, which turn upon ne remarkable Ca 
erephe or Event. He deſcribes no Qualitys or Vir 
tues ; cenſures no Manners : makes no Encom num, 
nor gives C haracters himſelf; but brings his Addon 
{till in view. Tis they who ew themſelves, 
Is they who ſpeak in fuch a manner as diſtin- 
gies em in all things from all others, and make; 
*em ever like themſelves. Their different Comno- 
ftions and Allays fo juſtly made, and equ 1 ca- 
ry'd on, thro every particle of the Action, 2 give more 
inſtruction than all the Comments or Clo. in the 
World. The Poet, inftead of giving himſelf thobe 
dictating and maſterly Airs of Wiſdom, makes hard: 
fy any figure at all, and is ſcarce ble. 0 ie 
Poem, This is being truly a i7aſfer, He pa 
as to need no ood over his Figures, t. 
what they are, or what he intends by em. 
words let fall, on any flight occaſion, i: om any d 
the Partys he introduces, are ſufficient to denote 


* 
4" 


c 


their Manners and diſtin& Character. From a Fin- 
ger or a Toe, he can repreſent to our Thoughts ti: 
Frame and Faſhion of a whole Body. He want 
no other help ot Art, to perſonate his Heroes „ and 


make *em living. T here was no more 15 for {14 
gedy to do after him, than to erect a tage, and 
draw his Dialogues and Characters S's Scenes ; 
turning, in the fame manner, upon one proncyp!! 

Action or Event, with that regard to Place and 
Time which was ſutable to a real £ 1 Eve 
Ko Comedy it-ſelf was adjudg'd to this great Malter; 
it being deriv'd from thoſe Parodys or . Mock-H 
mours, of which he had given the + Sp ecimer 7 
conceal'd fort of Raillery intermix'd with he * 
lime. A dangerous Stroke of Art and will 
requir d a maſterly Hand, like that of the Philoſo- 


— — 


* Diſra, pag. 166, 172. in the Notes. 
+$ Not only i n his Margites, but even in his Ziad and dt 


Phi. b 
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phica! Hero, whoſe Character was repreſented in Sect.3 
the Diulogue-Miitings above-mention'd. 

FROM hence poſſibly we may form a Notion of 

that Reſemblance, which on ſo many Occaſions was 
heretofore remark'd between the Prince of Poets, 

and the Divine Philoſopher, who was ſaid to rival 
him, and who together with his Contemporarys of 
the ſame School, writ wholly in that manner of 
ialouo above-deſcrib'd. From hence too we may 
omprehe nd perhaps, why the, Study of Dialogue 


Was heretofore thought ſo advantageous to rites” 


nd why this manner of Writing was judg'd ſo dif- 
fcuit, which at firſt fight, it mulit_ be own'd, ap- 


pears the eaſieſt of any. 


IHave formerly wonder'd indeed why a Man- 
er, Which was familiarly us'd in Treatifes upon 
moſt Subjects, with ſo much Succeſs among the 
Antients, ſhou'd be ſo inſipid, and of little eſteem 
vith us Moderns, But I afterwards perceiv'd, that 
elites the difficulty of the Manner it-ſclf, and that 
Wirrovr-aculty, Which we have objerv'd it to carry 

| CESS 

Rk kind of Mirrour or Looking-Glaſs to tbe Age. 

It ſo; it ſhov'd of confequence (you'l ſay) 
e the more agreeable and entertaining. True 3 
the real View of c our-ſelves be not perhaps diſ- 
leaſing to us. But why more diſpleaſing to 
than to the Antients ? Becauſe perhaps 
hey cou'd with juſt reaſon bear to ſee their natu- 

il Countenances repreſented. ind why not 
We the ſame ? What mon d diicourage us? Ip 
e we not as handſom, at leaſt in our oon eyes # 

Perhaps not: as we "ſhall ſee, when we ave 
konſider'd a little further what the force is of this 

Hircur-Miriting, and how it differs from that more 
Pomplaiſant | dish way, in which an Author, in- 
keacb of preſenting us with other natural Characters, 
* off his own with the utmoſt Art, and purchaſes 

Reader's Favour by all imaginable Compliances, 


nd (0 nde en ſions. 
wa: AN 


in reſpect of our-ſelves, it proves alſo of neceſſity 


3. 
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Part 1. "AN AUTHOR who writes in his own Peron 
has the advantage of being 2 or what he pleate 
He is no certain Man, nor has any certain or Bent 
Character: but ſutes himſelf, on every cccnfing, t 
the Fancy of his Reader, whom, as the Faſhigr 
now-a-qdays, he conſtantly careſſes and cajoles, & 
turns upon their two Perſons. And as in an Amour 
or Commerce of Love-Letters ; ſo here the Autlo 
has the Privilege of talking eternally of himieh 
dreſſing and ſprucing up himſelf ; whillt he is makin 
diligent ccurt, and working upon the Humour e 
the Party to whom he addre Tes. This is the ( 
of a modern Author; whoſe Epiſtles Dedicatory 
Preſaces, and Addreſſes to the Reader, are ſo man 
affected Graces, deſign'd to draw the Attention fron 
the Subject, towards Himſelf ; and make it be gen: 

rally obſervy'd, not ſo much what he ſays, as what 4 
appears, or is, and what figure he already make 
or hopes to make, in the faſhionable World. 

TES E are the Airs which a neighbouring Nati 
give themſelves, more particularly in what they cl 
their IJemoirs. Their very Eſſays on Politicks, thy 
Philoſophical and Critical Works, their Comment 
upon antient and modern Authors, all their Treti: 
are Meniotrs. The whole Writing of this Age | 
þecome indeed a fort of Memoir Writing. Tho! 
the real Memoirs of the Antients, even when 8 
writ at any time concerning themſelves, there vw: 
neither the 7 nor THov throughout the wid 
Work. 30 that all this pretty Amour and Inter 
courſe of Careſſes between the Author and Reacd 
was thus mtircly taken away. 

M u c 1 more is this the Caſe in DTATLO u,, 
For here Ve Author is annihilated ; and the Reader 
being no way apply'd to, ſtands for No-body. Tit 
ſelt-intereiting Partys both vaniſh at once. Th 
Scene preſents it-ſelf, as by chance, and undefign 
You are not only left to judg coolly, and with it 
difference, of the Senſe deliver'd ; but of the ch. 


racter, Genius, Elocution, and Manner of the 
; Tr ane 
Fellen 


e 
N a 
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Petſoy 


z 


Pleaſe 


Vis) 


gr is it congh that the Perſons introduc'd ſpeak 


BER 


7 rtinent good Senſe, at every turn. It muſt 
s, ben jo what rods they peak; trom what 
Amon, what Sock or Fund ol e they 
An; and what Eind or Specles of Underſtanding 
Hime Poets, For the Underſtanding Here muſt 


ure its Mark, its characteriſtick Note, by which 


Ma! 1 7 : 
5 t may be diſtinguiſn'd. It muſt be ſuch and ſuch 
> hes : Underſtanding 3 as when we ſay, for inſtance, 


4 # oY 


Tempers and Minds as peculiarly as Faces. And 


47 it , . 7 — . T . 
1 10% er ſuch a Face: fince Nature has characteriz'd 


) Man 


8 br an Artiſt who draws naturally, tis not enough 
N fron a | BENS. > 113 2 
„„ few us merely Faces which may be cail'd Men's s 
> Wrcry Face muſt be a certain Man's. : 
uhat [0 . 4 4 8 7 ' 
mak Now as a. Painter who draws Battels or other 

RG 


nd peculiar People, muſt of neceſſity draw the 
everal Figures of his Piece in their proper and 
el Proportions, Geſtures, Habits, Arms, or at 
eaſt with as fair Reſemblance as poſſible; ſo in the 
ame manner that Writer, whoever he be, among 
5 Moderns, who ſhall venture to bring his Fellow- 
Hoderns into Dialogue, muſt introduce em in their 
oper Manners, Genius, Behaviour and Humour. 
nnd this is the Mirrour or Locting-Claſs above 
efcrib'd, | 

For inſtance, a Dialogue, we will ſuppoſe, is 
ram'd, atter the manner of our antient Authors. 
Init, a poor Philoſopher, of a mean figure, accoſts 
ne of the powerfulleſt, wittieſt, handiomeit, and 
nchet Noblemen of the time, as he is walking 
Kiſurely towards the Temple. You are geing 
then, ſays he, (calling him by his plain Narne) 
to pay your Devotions yonder at the Temple? 


ictions of Chriftians, Turks, Indians, or any diſtinct 


7 Py : | 
5 I am ſo. But with an Air methinks, 
'4 if ſome Thought perplex'd you. What 


10 


5 there in the Caſe which ſhou'd perplex one ? 
Ihe Thought perhaps of your Petitions, 


av 3 « an 


>, 


drons who deliver it. Theſe two are mere Stran- Sect. 3. 
rs, in whoſ? favour you are no way engag d. 
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& and the Conſideration what Vows you had be 


offer to the Deity. 15 that 1o ditficul it? Can 
any one be ſo fooliſh as to alk of Heaven wh; 
is not for his Good FP Not, it he underſtand 
what his Cood is. Who can mittake it, it 


he has common Senſe, and know: the difference 


between Proſperity and Adverliity ? 'Tis 


Proſperity therefore you wou'd pray for. Ur- 


| doubtedly. For inſtance, that Abfolute $e. 


vereign, who commands all things by virtue d 
his immenſe Treaſures, and governs by his ole 
Will and Ple -afure, him you think 4 an us, and 
his State happy. 

WH1icsrT I am copying this (for 'tis no nor 


indeed than a borrow'd Sketch from one ot theie 
Originals before-mention'd) I fee a thouſand Rich. 


cules ariting from the Manner, the Circumitances 
and Action it-felf, compar'd with modern Bren 


and Civility. 


if 


Let us therefore mend the ma! 
poſſible, and introduce the ſame ge ber, at. 


dreſſing himfelf in a more .obſtquious manner, to 


575 Grace, his Excellency, Or hs Horown: ; WIthout 
failing in the leaſt tittle of the Ceremonal. Or 


fi let us put the Cafe more favourably {till tor our Far 
| 1 | of Letters, Let- us ſuppoſe hun to be incopnith, 
1 without the leaſt appearance of a Character, Which 
in our Age is ſo little recommending, Let his Cas 
and Action be of the more modiſh ſort, in order 
to introduce him better, and gain him Auwence, 
And with theſe Advantages and Precautions, imagine 
fill in what manner he muſt. accoſt this Pageant 


of £< 


State, if at any time he finds him at leiſure, 


walking in the Fields alone, and without his Equr- 
page. Conſider how many Bows, and ſimpering 
Faces! how many Preludes Excutes, Compl. 


Die ats . Now pur Cor nen fy put (71 6 romary 


1 | mnto a Dialogue, and fee what will be the Effect! 


TH1s is the plain Dilenma ag: aint th at antient 
j 


by fi manner of Writing, which we can neither W. 
imitate, nor tranſlate; what-ever Vieaſure 0s Fron 


We 


— y— $w- 4 ” — 
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ad beg ---- may find in reading thoſe Originals. For what Sett. 3. 
1 Wal we do in ſuch a Circumſtance ? What if the 
n what pic takes us, and we reſolve to try the Experi- 

tac ment in modern Subjects 3 See the Conſequence! 

eit, it we avoid Ceremony, we are unnatural; , 


lerence ;+ we vie it, and appeat as we naturally are, as we 
TM (te, and meet, and freat one another, we hate 
eat. What's this but hating dur dun 
te So. i:? Is it the Palyter's Fault? Shou” d he paint 
tue me, or affectedly; mix Modern with Antient, 
is fole join Shapes prepolterouſly, and betray his Art? : 
„ nM i pot; what Medium there? What remains 
for him, but to throw away the Pencil? — NO 
moteß more defi gning after the Life: no more Mirrour- 
thode Hitze, Or perſon al Acpreſentation of any kind 
Ri whatever. 
[tances 
cn THUS Dialogue is at an end. The Antients 
14." cou'd fee their own Faces; but we can't. And 
„ Ag this ? Why, but hecaui: we have leſs 
e, (OF beauty? For ſo our Looking-Glais can inform 
1111011 113, Ugly Inſtrument! And for this reaſon 
"i to be hated. — Our Commerce and .manner of 
r 3/11 Con werſation, which we think the polite!t zmagina— = 


ye ble, is ſuch, it ſeems, as we our. ſelves can't endure 
W202 to ſee repreſented to the Life. Tis here, as in our 
Ga WM 1c) Portraitures, particularly thoſe at full Length, 
| where the poor Pencil-man is put to a thouſand 
once, i ſhifts, whilſt he ſtrives to dreſs us in afſected 
age Habits, ſuch as we never wore; becauſe ſhou'd 
geant WY he paint us in thoſe we really wear, they wou'd of 
11ure, g necelity make the Piece to be ſo much more 
Equ- ridiculous, as it was more natural, and reſembling. 
ering Tus much for Anxtiguity, and thoſe Rules 'of 
pu- Art, thoſe PY {obbical Sea-Cards, by which the ad- 
, venturous Genius' s of the times were wont to ſteer 
their Courſes, and govern their umpetuous Mule, 
dient Theſe were the Cu ART & of our Reman Maſter-Poet, 
Wals 4nd theſe the Pieces of Art, the Mirrours, the Ex- 
on er, he bids us place before our Eyes. 
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Arp thus Poetry and the Miiter's Art, as in 
many reſpects it reſembles the Statuary's and the 
Painter's, fo in this more particularly, that it has it; 
original Draughts and Models tor Study and Practice; 
not ſor Oftentation, to be ſhown abroad, or copy'd 


1 for publick View. Theſe are the antient Bus; the 
17 Trunꝭs of Statues ; the Pieces of Anatomy; the mal 
NI terly rough Dr bin, gs which are kept within; as the 

it ſecret Learning, the MyRery, a and Fundamental Know. 


ledg of the Art. There is this ellential difference 
however between the Artiits of each kind ; J that they 
who deſign merely after Bodys, and form the Gracz 
of this fort, can never, with all their Accuracy, or 
Correctneſs of Deſign be able to reform themſel; 
grow a jot more -ſhax ely in their bens, } 
thoſe Artiſts who copy from another Lile, who 
ne Graces and Perfections of Minds, and are ro 


Maſters of thoſe Rules which conſtitute' 55 latter 


Science ; *tis impoſſible they ſhou'd fail of being 
themiſelv es improv*d, and amended in their better Part. 

I Mus T contefs there is hardly any where to be 
tound a more infipid Race of Mortals, than theſe 
whom we Moderns are contented to call Poets, tor 


having attain'd the chiming Faculty of a Language, | 


8 
with an injudiciods random uſe of Wit and Fancy, 
But for the M an, who truly and in a juft ſenſe de- 
ſerves the Name of Poet, and who as a real Maſter, 
or Architect in the kind, can deſcribe both Men and 
Mienners, and give to an Action its juſt Body and Pro- 
portions; he Win be found, if 1 miſtake not, a very 
different Creature. Such a Poct is indeed a ſecond 


Maker : a juſt PRoOMETHEVUS, under 10 VE. 


Like that Sovereign Artiſt or univerfal Plaſtick R 
Nature, he forms a Whole, coherent and propor- . 
I | 

= — — 0 
1 
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Aion and Subor- Sect 3. 


g 9 x alk © ts * 1 1 * * I 2 
gina of conitifuent Parts. He notes tie Boun- _—_— 
* 4 $ _—_ * 8 8 ' - '@ 2 * — 5 0 
i: of the Pamons, nd knows their exact Jones 
© 


nl Mares; by Which he juſtly repreſents them, 


4 5 * 12 * 

marks tie Sublime of Sentin 12nts and Action, and 
wdinguitics the Beautiful trom the Deferm d, the 
table from the  Cdivu The Moral Artiſt, who 


jgutate the Creator, and is thus Knowing 

2 — — 2 1 | 
the inward Form and Structufe ot his FENOW=- 
will ha rdly, i preſume, be found unknow- 


Croat re 
ing in Himſelf, or at a lofs in thoſe Numbers wich 
ge the Harmony of a Mind. For Knawvery is 


ere Diſſonauce and Diſproportion. And tho Villains 

> ſtrong Tones and natural Capacxys of Ac- 
"tis impoſſible that * true Judgment and Lbs renuity 

hey 10 efde, whe We armieny and 11: nth have no being. 


1. 11 
* The Maxim will hardly be prov d by Fatt or Hiltorys 
either in retpec t of 1 BRL ers 93 mit les, or Others Who Were 


te pre 10 Cehius“ Maſters in the Libera Arte. The Characters 
of the vw beſt Roni Poe „ are well known, Thoſe 5 „ 
ag edtang no leſs, And t he great Epick Maſter, tho of 2 b{curet 

t Age, Was e. er pr. ſum'd t. be far A 114 PN fg m a vie 
The e Nan as W ell as the Cretan Ocatur 
steue to his Country; and died in like manner a Martyr for ns 
Liberty, And thoſe Hiſtorians who are of hig Fete: We Ne d. 
ber 12 5 E Life appr 07 good Men, or noted ſuch by their 


As for Poets in particular (fays the tearned | 


=—_ 


1 f ! 
. * + 


iſs 8 TR RABO) &« Can we poſſibly imagine, that the GE, - 
[© nite, Power, and Excellence of a re al Pe t conſiſts in ought clic 
3 * 3 


„ than the juſt Trnitativn of Life, in form'd Ditcourle aud! Tumbers * 
„ But how ' thow'd he be th at Juſt Imitator of Ii, whillt — im. 
10t 1ts CO Me aſur 35 nor how to on — himfe if } y Judy,- 

ont and Une Banding? For we have t {ur ely 5 ſame 
6 Not; N 0 of t Poe 1 55 F: XC ell Ence as ot the ordinar y C rat: {man'” 35 


* the zühfect of whoſe Art is ſenſleſe Stone or Timber, without 


: Dignity, or Beauty: Whilit the Poe!“ art turning prin- 
818 on Men and Männers, he has his V irtue and Excel- 
naturally anne x'd to hum: In Excellence, and to 
Inforimuch that tis impoſſible he 
not firt ſt a worthy and 
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i Part 2. BUT having enter'd thus ſeriouſly into the Cor 
| ; cerns of Authors, and ſhewn their chief poundatig 
F | and Strength, their preparatory Diſcipline, and qu: 
i | lifying Method of Se/f-Examination ; tis fit, e'er w 
x Aicloſe this Myftery any further, we ſhou'd .confide 
0 the Advantages or Diſadvantages our Authors me 
is poſſibly meet with, from abroad: and how far thei 
. Genius may be depreſs'd or rais'd by any extern; 
1 * Cauſes, ariſing from the Humour or judgment d 
f 0 | the World. | 
1035 Wu ar EER it be which influences in thi 
41. reſpeR, muſt proceed either from the GS AN PDPPEs and 
1 Men in Power, the CRITicKs and Men of Art, o 
ll | : the PEOPLE themſelves, the common Audience, and 


mere Vulgar. We thall begin therefore with the Gra 
dees, and pretended Maſters of the World: taking the 
liberty, in favour of Authors, to beſtow ſome Adi 
alſo on theſe high Perſons ; if poſſibly they are dis. 
pos'd to receive it in ſuch a familiar way as this, 


— —— 


PART I 


* 


. 


S uſual as it is with Mankind to act abſolutely 
by Will and Pleaſure, without regard to Coun- 
ſel, or the rigid Method of Rule and Pre- 

cept; it mutt bs acknowledg'd nevertheleſs, that the 


good and laudable Cuſtom of aftins Advice, is ful 
upheld, and kept in faſhion, as a matter of fair Re. 


n+ 
that | 


pute, and honourable Appearance: Inſomuch th 
even Monarchs, and abſolute Princes themſelves, dit 
dain not, we ſee, to make profeſſion of the Pract.ce- | 
T's, FT-preſume, on this account, that the Roya. | 
. Perions are pleas'd, on publick Occaſions, to Mae 
vis of the noted Stile of WE and US, Not tlat the) 
| ; le 
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EXtern; 
ment 0 


%%, and enlarging their Capacity, in the manner 
wwe deſcribed, Single and abſolute Perſons in Go- 
ment, I'm ſenſible, can hardly be confider'd as 
w other than fingle and abſolute in Morals. They 
re no Jumate-Controuler to cavil with 'em, or 
ſput their Pleaſure, Nor have they, from any 
ice cbroad, been able at any time to learn the 
ar of being free and familiar with themſelves, at 
, INcLINATiON and WILL in ſuch as theſe, 
wit as little Reſtraint or Check in private Medi- 


in tl 


= ation as in publick Company. The World, Which 
„ autor to Perions of an inferior rank, is 
8 bmiſſive to theſe Royal Pupils ; who irom their 
ing the wet days are us'd to ſee even their Inſtructors 


end before em, and hear every thing applauded 
$hich they themſelves perform. | 

"or fear therefore, left their Humour merely, 
de Caprice of tome Favourite, ſhou'd be pre- 

und to influence em, when they come to years 
——MF' vincely Diſcretion, and are advanc'd to the Helm 
= Covernment ; it has been eſteem'd a neceſſary 
Perency to ſummon certain Adviſers by Profeſſion, to 

lift as Attendants to the ſingle Perſon, and be 

— wi} him in his written Edits, Proclama- 
Letters-Patent, and other Inſtruments of Re- 

bil Power. For this uſe, Privy-Counſcllors have 
„„ creed ; who being Perſons of conſiderable 
0 gure and wife Aſpect, cannot be ſuppos'd to ſtand 
© Statues or mere Cyphers in the Government, 

and leave the Royal Acts erroneouſly and falſly de- 
mY nod to us in the Plural Number; when, at the 
pe. om, a frgle Vill or Fancy was the fole Spring 

Re- ,,>.. 
nd Motive. 

FOREIGN Princes indeed have molt of em that 
niappy Prerogative of acting unadviſedly and 2v:/- 
eh in their national Affairs: But *tis known to be 
ar otherwiſe with the legal and juſt Princes of our 
land, They are ſurrounded with the beſt of Coun- 


* . 
ſellera, 
* * 


Adm, ki 


» {uppos'd to have any Converſe 2vith Themſelves, Sect. 1. 
being endow'd with the Privilege of becoming 
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Part 2./-//5r5, the . ws. They adminiſter Civil Affairs h 
EP Legal Otficers, who ob the Direction of cher pe 
lick Will and Conſcience: and they annually recen 
Adwnce and Aid, in the moſt effectua] manner, from 
their good People. To this wife Genius of our Con. 
ſtitution we may be juſtly ſaid to owe our wiſ-| and 
beſt Princes; whote High Birth or Royal | Education 
cou'd not alone be ſuppos d to have given em thx 
happy Turn: fince by experience we find, that tho\ 
very Princes, fro: 3 noſe Conduct the World abro t 
as well as We at home, have reap'd the greatcit 4 
vantages, were ſuch as had the moſt controvend 
Titles; and in their youth had ſtood in the remotg 
Profpects of Regal Power, and liv'd the neareſt 90 
a private Lite. | 
Orurx Princes we have had, who tho difficult. 
Perhaps in receiving Counſel, have been eminent u 
the Practice of applying it to others. TOE, FR Ws 
lifted themſelves Aden ſers in form, and by publiſhing 
their admonitory Works, have added to the num. 
ber of thoſe, whom in this Treatiſe we have pre- 
ſum'd to criticize. But our Criticiſm being wit 
an Apo! ogy for Authors, and a Defence of the erat 
Tribe; it cannot be thoug zht amiſs in us, to 161 
the Royal with the Plebeian Penmen, in tius con 
IO! Cauſe. | | 
** o p he a hard Caſe indeed, ſhou'd the Princes 
of our Nation refuſe to countenance the induitrious 
Race of „ ſince their Royal Anceſtors, and 
Predeceſſors, have had ſuch Honour deriv'dto em len 
this K oel. Tis to this they owe that bright ſewe! 
of N. ir Crown, purchas'd by a warlike Prince; wiv 
having aſſum' d the Avth: Pr, and eſſay'd his Strengin 
in he polemick Writings of the School - Divine 
thought it an Honour + on this account to retain 
the Title of DEFEXDER OFT THE FaAiTH. 

AN o THEN Prince, of a more pacifick Nature 
and fluent Thought, ſubmitting Arms and mart 
Diſcipline to the Gn; and contiding in His Prince. 
ly Science and profound Learning, made his tt 
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bot Letters in our Nation, if its 
be contented to be the Patrons of Wit, and vouch- 
Plate to look graciouſly on the ingenious Pupils of 
Art, Or were it the Cuſtom of their Prime-Mini- 
ters, to have any ſuch regard ; it wou'd of it- 
{elf be lutticient to change the Fare of Affairs. 
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eral ; — 
* mall degree of Favour wou'd inſure the For- 
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nd Speech the Nerve and Sinew & his Govern- Sect. 1. 


ent. He gave us his Works full of wiſe Exhorta- 
don and Advice to his Royal Son, as well as of 
nſtruction to his good People; who cou'd not 
ithout admiration obſerve their Autbor-Sovereign, 
bus ſtudious and contemplative in their behalf. 
Twas then, one might have ſeen our Nation grow- 
hz young and docile, with that Simplicity of Heart, 
Which qualify'd,”em to profit like a Sch9/ar-People 
nder their Royal Preceptor. For with abundant. 
quence he graciouſly gave Leffons to his Parlia- 
nent, tutor'd his Miniſters, and edify'd the greateſt 
kurch-men and Divines themſelves ; by whoſe Suf- 
Frize he obtain'd the higheſt Appellations which 
tid be merited by the acuteſt Wit, and trueſt 
From hence the Britiſb Nations 
here taught to own in common a Sooo for 
Heir joint Sovercign, the Founder of their late com- 
Pate Upion. Nor can it be doubted that the 
Ficus Treatiſe of Se!f-Dz{courſe aſcrib'd to the ſuc- 
Eccding Monarch, contributed in a great meaſure 
bo bis glorious and never-fading Titles of SAINT, 
Wa Mak TvR. Bs 
E Howrvern it be, I wou'd not willingly take 
upon me to recommend this Aurhyr-Charater to our 
piture Princes, Whatever Crowns or Laurels their 
eenown'd Predeceflors may have gather'd in this 
Field of Honour; I ſhou'd think that, for the fu- 
ture, the ſpeculative Province might more pro- 
Perſy be committed to private Heads. *Twou'd 


F 
Ioderſtanding. 


be a ſufficient Encourazement to the Learned World, 


End a ſure Earneſt to the Increaſe and Flouriſhing 
Sovereigns wou'dt 
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Part 2. tunes of a diftreſs'd and ruinous Tribe, whoſe g. 
lorn Condition has help'd to draw Diſgrace wr wa 
Arts and Sciences, and kept em far off from 
Politeneſs and Beauty, in which they wou'd * Lea 
Wi, appear, if the aſpiring Genius of our Nation were 
r forwarded by the leaſt Care or Culture. 

f | THE R E ſhou'd not, one wou 0 think, be ary 
need of Courtſhip or Perſuaſion to e gage our Gran. 
dees in the Patronage of Arts and 8 For! 
4 : our Nation, upon the ſoot Things ſtand, and as the 
168 are likely to continue; tis not difhcu't to ſorette 


Credit and Eſteem; as they arrive to greater Perſer- 
tion, and excel in every kind. There will af 
ſuch Spirits as wou'd have credited their Cour: 
Patrons, had they found any ſo wiſe as to hate 
ſcught em out betimes, and contributed to thei 
riſing Greatneſs, 

Ts ſcarce a quarter of an Age fince ſuch 1 
happy Ballance of Power was ſettled between our 
Prince and People, as has firmly ſecur'd our bi- 
therto precarious Libertys, and remov'd from us 
the Fear of Civil Commotions, Wars and Violence, 
either on account of Religion and Worſhip, t 
Property of the Subject, or the contending Tits 
of the . be But as the greateſt Advantages d 
this World are not to be bought at eaſy Prices; ve 
are ſtill at this moment expending both our Boot 
and Treaſure, to ſecure to our- ſelves this .ineſtimabs 
Purchaſe of our Free Government and National (of. 
tuation. And as happy as we are in this Eftabiiſt- 
ment at home; we are ſtil} held in a perpetual 
Alarm by the Aſpect of Affairs abroad, and by ti: 
Terror of that Power, which &er Mankind had 
well recover'd the Miſery of thoſe barbarous At 
| conſequent to the Roman \ oke, has again threaten 
+: the World with a Univerſal Monarchy, and a nw 


Abyis of Ignorance and Superſtition 7 
I i 11 


1 that Improvements will be made in every Art au 
. Science. The Mus E s will have their urn; a 
| with or without their Mzctxas's wil RS " 
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„rar Barrien Mose, in this Dinn of Arms, Sect. 1. 
ell lie abject and obſcure ; eſpecially being as 
et in their mere Infant- State. They have hitherto 
Larce arriv'd to any- thing of Shapelineſs or Perſon, 
They liſp as in their Cradles. and their ſtammering 
Frongues, which nothing beſide their Youth and 


5 


Rawneſs can excuſe, have hitherto ſpoken in wretch- 


e 2:8 | e | 
85 Ed Pun and Quibble. Our Dramatic SHAKESPEAR 
rr Nor FLETCHER, JOHNSON, and our Epic MILTON 


þ 9 . * . 

« the reerve this Stile. And even a latter Race, ſcarce 
free of this Infirmity, and aiming at a falſe Sub- 
t aue, with crouded Simile, and mix'd Metaphor, (the 
- W0bby-Horſe, and Rattle of the Muss) entertain 
= e. 6 4 

©, our raw Fancy, and unpractis'd Ear; which has 
bert as yet had leifure to form it-ſelf, and become 


21 truly mufical, 
Cour Bor thoſe reverend Bards, rude as they were, 
| have eccording to their Time and Age, have provided us 


however with the richeſt Oar. To their eternal 
Honour they have withal been the firſt of Euxo- 
FEANS, who ſince the Gor Hex Model of Poetry, 
n ou empted to throw off the horrid Diſcord of jing- 
ur H. Dig Khyme. They have aſlerted antient Poctrcs 
om u Liberty, and have happily broken the lee for thoie 
lence ho are to follow 'em ; and who treading in their 
2, U otſteps, may at leiſure poliſh our Language, lead 
Tir! eur Ear to finer Pleaſure, and find out the true 


gs of FE ytbrus, and harmonious Numbers, which alone can [ 
5; wee a juſt Judgment, and 27uſc-!:ke Apprehenſion. i 
Bod tis evident, our natural Genius ſhines above } 
able nat airy neighbouring Nation; of whom, however, | 
Cori WT muſt be confeſs'd, that with truer Pains and In- i 


abliſh- ME Uttry, they have ſought Politeneſs, an ſtudy'd to 
petua s.“ tie Musrs their due Body and Prbportion, as 
by the Well as the natural Ornaments of Correctneſs, Cha- 


U 
d ad tity, and Grace of Stile. From the plain Model of j 
5 Ao Antients, they have rais'd a noble 4 Sariri/. 
aten d _ | 


« 17g, 180, - + BOiLEAU, 
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Part 2. In the Epic“ Kind their Attempts have been les fut. . 
cessſul. In the Dramatick they have been ſo happy Wi. 
| as to raiſe their Stage to as great Perfection, as the 
Genius of their Nation will permit. But the high 
Spirit of Tragaly can ill ſubſiſt where the Sin ;f 
Liberty is wanting. The Genius of this Poetry con. 
fiſts in the lively Repreſentation of the Difordes 
and Miſery of the Great; to the end that !be Pep 
and thoſe of a lozber Condition may be taught tle 
better to content themſelves with Privacy, enjoy 
their ſafer State, and prize the Equality and Jufics 
of their Guardian Laws, If this be found agree1bls 
to the juſt Tragick Model, which the Antients har 
deliver'd to us; twill eaſily be conceiv'd how lit 
ſuch a Model is proportion'd to the Capacity ok; 
Taſte of thoſe, who in a long Series of Degre:;, 
from the loweit Peaſant to the high Slave of Royal 
Blood, are taught to idolize the next in Power above 
*em, and think nothing ſo adorable as that unlimited 
Greatneſs, and Tyrannick Power, whiicl is rais d a 
therr cn Expence, and exercis*d over themſelves, Pr 
TI sã eaſy, on the other hand, to apprehend ten 
Advantazes of our Bx1TAIN in this particular; ff 
what effect its citabliſh'd Liberty will produce un 
every thing which relates to Art; when Peace r.. 
turns to us on theſe happy Conditions. TWas te; 
Fate of Roms to have ſcarce an intermediate Age, 
or ſingle Period of Time, between the Riſe of Arts 
and Fall of Liberty. No ſooner had that Nati 
begun to loſe the Roughneſs and Barbarity of ther Wi. 
Manners, and learn of Gx EEC to form their H. ni. 
roes, their Orators and Pocts on a right Model, tian Wh 
by their unjuſt Attempt. upon the Liberty of dear 
World, they juſtly loſt their own, With their Libri. 
they loſt not only their Force of Eloquence, vu! By. 
even their Stile and Language it-ſelf. The Pe 
. who afterwards aroſe amongſt them, were mes! 
158 unnatural and forc'd Plants. Their J moſt a+ 
ty compluh'd, who came laſt, and clos'd the cm, 
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xr 


eſe been ever brought in play, otherwiſe than thro 
the Friendſhip of the fam'd Mx EN AS, who turn'd 
a prince naturally cruel and barbarous to the 


Love and Courtſhip* of the Mus ES. Theſe Tuto- 


7 {er Or in their Royal Pupil a new Nature. 
They taught him how to charm Mankind, They 


| ee more to him than his Arms or military Virtue; 


and, more than Fortune her- ſolf, aſſiſted him in his 
Greatneſs, and made his uſurp'd Dominion ſo in- 
nanting to the World, that it cou'd ſee without 
erret its Chains of Bondage firmly riveted. The 


Korrupting Sweets of ſuch a poiſonous Government 


were not indeed long-liv'd. The Bitter ſoon ſuc- 
Keeded, And, in the iſſue, the World was forc'd to 


bear with patience thoſe natural and enuine Ty- 


ants, who ſucceeded to this ſpecious* Machine of 
Arbitrary and Univerſal Power. 
AND now that I am fall'n unawares into ſuch 


profound Reflections on the Periods of Government, 
end the Flouriming and Decay of Liberty and Letters; 
can't be contented to conſider ee of the Inchant- 
ment which wrought fo powerfully upon Mankind, 


jen firſt this Univerſal Monarchy was eſtabliſh'd. 


b. mut T Won Ty ſtill more, 1 . how after 


Fn, and A 55 11 of Pinces ras d and 


omg d with much Diforder and publick Ru in, 
e Row As ſhou'd regain their perithing Domi 


1 lon, and retrieve . their linking State, by an atter- 
Race of wit and able Princes ſuccefy Ely adopted, 
land taken from a private State to rule the Empire 
wot the World. They were Men who not only poſ- 
$e's'd the mil litary Virtues, and fy ;nported that ſort 


* Vaſcipti e in the higbeſt degree; but as they 


170 
bught the Intereſt of the Worid, they did what 


were plainly ſuch as had ſeen the Days of Liberty, Sect. r= 
and feit the ſad Effects of its Departure. Nor vad. 
th » 


N 
i 
| 
1 
| 
b 
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14 1 art z. was in their power to reſtore Liberty, and ifs 
it f ( * xmas 2821 the periſhing Arts, and decay'd Virty: of 
WT © Mankind. But the Seaſon was pow paſt ! The 
19. 1 fatal Form of Government was become too natu. 
1 ral: And the World, Which had bent under it, and 
1 was become flaviſh and dependent, had neiths; 
1 1 Power nor Will to help it-ſelf. The only Deliv:, 
l j = rance it cou'd expect, was from the mercileſs Rank 
| | "ID of the Barbarians, and a total Diſſolution of that 
4 | of enormous Empire and Deſpotick Power, which te 
> 1 beſt Hands cou'd not preſerye from heing deftruc. 
if | . tive to human Nature. For even Barbarity and Cr. 
1 1 4 rbiciſui were already enter'd into Arts, &'er the &. 
| | | vages had made any Impreſſion on the Empire, Al 

150 the advantage which a fortuitous and almoſt mir. W © 

| culous Succeſhon of good Princes cou'd procurs ! 

their highly iavour'd Arts and Sciences, was o 

. than to preſerve during their own time the L 

* periſhing Remains, which had for a while with p 

difficulty ſubſiſted, after the Decline of Liberty. Not Wi *: 

a Statue, not a Medal, not a tolerable Piece of Ar. 

chitecture cou'd ſhew it-ſelf afterwards, Philoſoph, WW * 

| Wit and Learning, in which ſome of thoſe good Princes WF Y 

| had themſelves been ſo renown'd, fell with them: 

| and Ignorance and Darkneſs overſpread the Word b; 

and fitted it for the Chaos and Ruin which enſu'd, WF ” 

F: 

: WE ARE now in an Age when LI BERT YB 

5 again in its Aſcendant. And ws are our-fe!ves Wi * 

the happy Nation, who not only enjoy it at hom, WT: 

ut by our Greatneſs and Power give Lite and 

Vigour to it abroad; and are the Head anc d Chiet of WF =" 

the EuxoyPEan League, founded on this Cπↄœmuuñd̃ Wi = 

Cauſe, Nor can it (1 preſume) be juſtly ſear'd tu i": 

we ſhou'd loſe this noble Ardour, or faint under te Bf © 

glorious Toil ; tho, like antient G EEC, we ſhov'd ii © 

{L308 for ſucceeding Ages be contending with 2 foren = 

s P1292 Power, and endeavouring to reduce the Exorbitarc , 


* J. Fra; J. 161, 7.29. in che Notes. 
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AVIC E to an Author. Ic! 


f Grand Monarch. Tis with us at preſent, as Sect. 1. 
with the Roman People in thoſe * early Days, when wapws 
they wanted only repoſe from Arms to apply them- 
ſelvzs to the Improvement of Arts and Studys. We 
ſhon'd, in this caſe, need no ambitious Monarch to 
be ahur'd, by hope of Fame or ſecret views of Power, 
to give Penſions abroad, as well as at home, and 


| purchaJ# Flattery from every Proſeſſion and Science. 


We hou'd find a better Fund within our-felves, and 
might, without ſuch Aſſiſtance, be able to excel, by 


| our own Virtue and Emulation. 


WELL it wou'd be indeed, and much to the 


Honour of our Nobles and Princes, wou'd they free 
help in this Affair; and by a judicious Application 
| of their Bounty, facilitate this happy Birth, of which 


J have ventur'd to ſpeak in a prophetick Stile. 
"Twou'd be of no ſmall advantagæ to em during thei 


Life; and wou'd more than all their other Larours 
| procure *em an immortal Memory. For they muſt 
remember that their Fame is in the hands of Pen- 
mene and that the greateſt Actions loſe their Force, 
| and periſh in the cuſtody of unable and mean 


Welters. | 
LzT a Nation remain ever ſo rude and bar- 


| barous, it muſt have its Poets, Rhapſoders, Hiſtorio- 
others, Antizuarys of ſome kind or other, whoſe 
duſtneſs it will be to recount its remarkable 'Tranf- 
actions, and record the Atchievernents of its Ciaul 


ard Military Heroes. And tho rohe IAſilitary Kind 


Puy happen to be the furtheit remov'd from any 
acquaintance with Letters, or the Musrs:;; they 
are yet, in reality, the moſt intereſted in the Cauſe 
Fand Party. of theſe N The beatoſt 
4 rar * 0 tknele REMNeMmEr ANCE, a TIS greate! 
hate of Fame and Admiration falls naturally on the 


4 4 wo, 1 V * 141 . ”Y . 8 £ 5 * 
ud Worthys. The Great in Council are ſecond in 
de M 3 $ „ D oa 
we Moss Favour, But if worthy Poetick Genius“; 
5 ferus enim Gract admmet is acumina Chartir ; 

Ft tft Purica Bella QuUI IMUS, GCUMTTEVE cœ it, 

7 N 0. 'Y 7 CRORE * *. * 5 1 27 Fa 5 

L -ofrodes & Thais & SEſchyius ute ferrent. 

Hor, Epiit, 1. Lib. 2. 
0 
5 | are 
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Part 2. are not found, nor able Penmen rais d, to repfearſ 
tube Lives, and celebrate the high Actions of great 


Men, they muſt be traduc'd by ſuch Recorders 25 
Chance preſents, We have few modern Heroes, 
who like XExoPHoN or CæSs AR can write their 
own Cemmentarys. And the raw Memoir-Writing 
and unform'd Pieces of modern Stateſmen, full of 
az intereſted and private Views, will in another 
ge be of little ſervice to ſupport their Memory or 
Ne ſince already the World begins to ſicken 
with the Kind. Tis the learn'd, the ahle, and dif. 
intereſted Hiſtorian, who takes place at laſt. And 
when the ſignal Poet, or Herald of Fame is once 
heard, the inferior Trumpets ſink in Silence and 
Oblivion. ; 
Bu r ſuppoſing it were poſſible for the Hers, or 
Stateſman, to be abſolutely unconcern'd for his Me- 
nory, or what came after him; ; yet for the preſent 
merely, and during his own time, it muſt be of im. 
portance to him to ſtand fair with the Men of Let 
ders and Ing enuity, and to have the Character And 
Repute of being ſavourable to their Art. Be the i. 
Tuftrious Perſon ever ſo high or awful in his Sta- 
tion; he niuſt have Deſcriptions made of him, in 
Verſe, and Proſe, under feign'd, or real Appell 
tions, If he be omitted in ſound Ode, or doity 
Pick; he muſt- be ſung at leaſt in Dogęrel and plain 
Ballad. The People will needs have his E fpgres; 
tho they ſee his Perſon ever ſo rarely: And if i 
refuſes to fit to the good Painter, there are other 
who, to oblize the P ablick, will take the Deitgn 5 
hand. We ſhall take up with what preſents ; ard 
rather than be without the illuſtrious Phyfiognomy 
of our great Man, ſhall be contented to ſee him por: 
rraitur'd by the Artiſt who ſerves to illuſtrate Pro- 


digys in Fairs, 5 adorn heroick Sign-Peſts, 1 
aint of this kind cannot, it's true, diferace 


XCelHency-:; "a Privilege it is, in common wt 
to this degree : of 1 
er or Traveller d. 
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ki feng? Repreſentative. *'Tis ſuppos'd in this Sect. 1. 
Caſe, that there ard better Pictures current of the ways 


Hero; and that ſuch as theſe, are no true or favour- 
able Repreſentations. But in another ſort of Lim- 
ning, there is great danger leſt the Hand ſhou'd diſ- 
grace the Subject. Vile Encomiums, and wretched 


Pangyries are the worſt of Satt, And when fot 


[did and low Genius's make their Court ſucceſsfully 


in one way, the Generous and Able are apteſt to re- 
venge it in another. | 


ALL THINGS conſider H, as to the Intereſt 
of our Potentates and GRANIYEES, they appear to 


have only this Choice left em; either wholly, if 
poſſible, to ſuppreſs Letters; or give a helping hand 
SE towards their Support. Wherever the Author-Prac- 
[tice and Liberty of the Pen has in the leaſt prevail'd, 
the Governors of the State muſt be either conſider- 
Fable Gainers, or Sufferers by its means. So that 
F twou'd become them either, by a right Turk Po- 
Flicy, to ſtrike directly at the Profeſſion, and. overs 
throw the very Art and Myſtery it-ſelf, or with Ala- 
Ecrity to ſupport and encourage it, in the right man- 
ner, by a generous and impartial regard to Merit. 
Flo act narrowly, or by halves; or with Indiffe- 
rence, and Coolneſs; or fantaſtically and by Hu- 
mour merely; will ſcarce be found to turn to their 
account. They muſt do Juſtice; that Juſtice may 
be done them, in return. Twill be in vain for our 
ALEXANDERS to give orders that gone beſides a 
Lysiyrus ſhou'd make their Statue, nor any be- 
des an Ar ELLES ſhou'd draw their Picture. In- 
ſolent Intruders will do themſelves the honour to 
practiſe on the Features of theſe Heroes. And avile 
EC: zrilvus, after all, ſhall, with their own Con- 
ſent perhaps, ſupply the room of a deſerving and 
noble Artiſt, 


In a Government where the People are Sharers in 


; Power, but no Niſtributers or Diſpenſers of Rewards, 
; they expect it of their Princes and Great Men, that 


they 


— — — 4 watt 
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Part a. they ſhou'd ſupply the generous Part; and beſtoy i + 
3 and Advantages on thoſe from whom the 
Nation it-ſelf may receive Honour and Advantae de. 
*Tis expected that they who are high and eminer; . 
5 in the State, ſhou'd not only provide for its neceſſa 
ö Safety and Subſiſtence, but omit nothing which maß 
5 contribute to its Dignity and Honour. The 4; 
| ö and Sciences muſt not be left Patron-leſs. The Pub. , 
N lick it-ſelf will join with the good V Wits and Judge, NV 
* | in the reſentment of ſuch a Neglect. Tis no ſmall; 
3 advantage, even in an Abſolute Government, for 1 
| Miniſtry to have Mit on their fide, and engage the 
00 Men of Merit in this kind to be their Well-wiſher; ! 
and Friends, And in thoſe States where ambitious He 
Leaders often contend for the Supreme Authority, 
tis a conſiderable advantage to the ill Cauſe of fd 
Pretenders, when they can obtain a Name and In- Me. 
- Eereft with the Men of Letters. The good Emperor: 
We TRAJAN, tho himſelf no mighty Scholar, had hisMin: 
| due as well as an AuGusTvs; and was as highly Mic 
celebrated for his Munificence, and juſt Encourage Mud 
; | ment of every Art and Virtue, And Czs ax, win: 
js . cou'd write ſo well himſelf, and maintain'd lin 
| bi Cauſe by Wit as well as Arms, knew experimen N. 
n tally what it was to have even a' Carufrus e 
9 1 Enemy : And tho laſh'd fo often in his Lampoon, df 
| | continu'd to forgive and court him. The "Traitor er 
knew the Importance of this Mildneſs. May none 
voho have the ſame Deſigns, underſtand ſo well th 
Advantazes of ſuch a Conduct! I wou'd have f. 
quir'd only this one Defe&t in Cz5sar's Genet: 
fity, to have been ſecure of his never riſing w 
; | Greatneſs, or enſlaving his native Country. IAN, 
"| him have ſhewn a Ruggedneſs and Auſterity ., 
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| warcs free Genius's, or a Neglect or Contempt! to. "A 

{ j wards Men of Wit; let him have truſted to . 

1 Arms, and declar'd againſt Arts and Letters; and 

it | wou'd have prov'd a ſecond Max Ius, or a Cal 

1 | | : LINE of meaner Fame, and Character. . 
"Tis, 
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eftow is, 1 know, the Imagination of ſome who are Sect. 2. 
n the e Great Men, that in regard of their high Sta- uv 
tage. . they may be eſteem' d to pay a ſufficient Tri- 
linert Mute to Letters, and diſcharge themſelves as to their 
ella Nen part in particular, if they chuſe indifferently 


11 


| Nx Why Subject for their Bounty, and are pleas'd to 


Amber their Favour either on ſome one Pretender 
Pub. o art, or promiſcuouſly to ſuch of the Tribe of 
does, WAV riters, whoſe chief Ability has lain in making 


(mal Neir Court well, and obtaining to be introduc'd 
for 2 their Acquaintance. This they think ſufficient 
ge the i inſtal them Patrons of Mit, and Maſters of the 
"hers rate Orden. But this Method will of any other 


itios e leaſt ſerve their Intereſt or Deſign. The ill 
jority, ſacing of Rewards 1s a double Injury to Merit ; a 
f ſuch be in every Cauie or Intereſt paſſes fer worſe an 
id In. Mere Indifference or Neutrality. There can be no 
1peror 1 for making an ill Choice. Merit in every 


id 118 ind is eaſily diſcover'd, when ſought. The Pub- 
highly ici: bet fails not to give ſufficient Indication; 


urage A 5 out thote G-n:zs's who want only Coun- 
, WiofWenance and Encouragement to become confiverable, 
d lin ingenious Man never ſtarves unknoven: and 
imen. N Men muſt wink hard, or twou'd be impoſſi- 
8 hs | 11555 em to miſs ſuch advantageous Opportunitys 


20015, 8! ſhewing their Generoſity, and acquiring the uni- 
Tat erte! Eſteem. Acknowledgments, and good Wiſhes 


nobe t the ingenious and learned part of Mankind. 
tte | x 
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'F PV es judgment thereſore we are to form, 
1 concerning the Influence of our Grandees in 
nt to. Matters of Art, and Letters, will eafily be gather' d 
to hon the Reflections already made. It may appear 
e 5 the very Freedom we have taken in cenſuring 
are Mn of Porter, what little reaſon Authors Live 

W plead 'em as their Excule for any Failure in the 

n rcvement of their Art and Talent, For in a 
Ty {res 
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Part 2. free Country, ſuch as ours, there is not any Order, 
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br Rank of Men, more tree than that of it; 5 
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who if they have real Ability and Merit, can mid 
right themſelves when injur'd; and are ready fu. 
niſh'd with Means, ſufficient to make themſelves con. WW... 
fider*d by the Men in higheſt Power. = 

Nox ſhou'd I ſuſpect the Genius of our Writers 
or charge em with Meanneſs and Inſutficiency on lar - 
the account of this Low- ſpiritedneſs which they di.. 
cover; were it not for another ſort of Fear, M. 
which they more plainly betray themſelves, ara: 
ſeem conſcious of their own Defect. The Cri Me 
TICKS, it ſeems, are formidable to em. The C 
TICKS are the dreadful Spc&ers, the Grants, the F.. 
ct anters, who traverſe and diſturb 'em in the Ml: 
Works. Theſe are the Perſecutors, for who (4; Wl: 
they are ready to hide their heads; begging Refs 
and Protection of all good People; and flying u 


Fes * 


— 
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particular to the Great, by whoſe Favour they hope : 

to be defended from this mercileſs examining Race, rf 
« For what can be more cruel, than to be fcrc'd to F 
% ſubmit to the rigorous Laws of Mit, and write p 
«© under ſuch ſevere Judges as are deaf to all Court. 8 
« ſhip, and can be wrought upon by no Intinuation 0 
46 or Flattery to paſs by Faults, and pardon a 
« JTranſgreſſion of Art? 

To judg indeed of the Circumſtances of a mo. 
dern Author, by the Pattern of his“ Prefaces, Da- n. 
cations, and Introductions, one wou'd think that at . 
the moment when a Piece of his was in hand, ſome f 
Conjuration was forming againſt him, ſome Diabo- = 


Ucal Powers drawing together to blaſt his Wor, . 
and croſs his generous Deſign. He therefore rouzes 
his Indignation, hardens his Forehead, and witi 
many furious Defiances and Avant. Sar ANS] entes 
on his Buſineſs : not with the leait regard to wit 


— — 


ee nate 


* Infra, p. 221, 222. And VOL. III. p. 177, 188. in de 
Notes. 
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may juſtly be objected to him in a way of Cz1T1-Seft.2, 
rien; bat with an abſolute Contempt of the Man- 
ters, 2 Art it tet. ; 


ily Orr profanim wu ulgus & arcco, was in its time, no 
für- Poudt, a generous Defiance. The Avant ! was na- 


con- ur- and proper in its place; eſp ecially where Keli- 
Wo: "008 Were the t- et's 3 Theme. But with 
ite; Nur dern the Caſe is generally the very Reverſe. 
y on WA | according the Dehance or Avant thou'd run much 
di. rz us manner ; © As lor you vulgar Souls, mere 
2 v8 +, who know no Art, were never admit- 
ard WF cd into the Temple of Wifdom, nor ever viſited 
Cal WW anctuarys of Wit or Learning, gather your- 
g | together from all Parts, and hearken to the 
» £1. dong or Ta le I am about to utter: But for you 
EF Men of Science and Underſtanding, who habe 
dale WF Ears and Judgment, and can weigh Senſe, ſcan 
e S, Mables, and meaſure Sounds: You who by a 
8 0 1 diſtinguiſh falſe Thought from ue, 
n0;e We Larrectr % from Rad. neſs, and Bohn 540 and Chaos 
from 1 and the Sublime; Away hence ! or 
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_— + 52 aloof! vrhilſt I practiſe upon the Eaſineſs 
e ot thoſe mean Capacitys and Apprehenſions, who 
Our mice the moſt numerous Audience, and are the 
en WF only competent Judges of my Labours.” 
al "Ts ſtrange to ſee how differently the Vanity of 
Nankind runs, in different Times and Seaſons. 
ah 7 at preſent the Boaſt of almoſt every Enter- f 
1 prizer in the Muss Art, «„ That by his Genius 


bone, and a natural Rapidity of Stile and Thought, 
Joon F< ii ts able to carry all before him; that he plays 
de wick his Buſineſs, does things in paſſing, at a 
40 Fo Yentore, and in the quickeſt period of Jime.“ 
= . ay | 5 of ATTICK ie as Works were 
13 "Sa FINE of anc other Form and Tu rn, ſo Workmen 
We 1 mother B and had their Vanity of 
* OY ntrary kind, They became rather affected 
— = endemn 'ouring to diſcover the pains they had taken 
* 0 correct. They were glad to inſinuate how 
* ncuſly, and with what expence of Time, they 
9 . J. 3 had 


x 
we 4 
bn | 


Part 2. had brought the ſmalleſt Work of theirs (as per⸗ 
wares haps a ſingle Ode or Satis, an Oration or Panegyrich) 
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to its perfection. When they had ſo puliſh'd their 
Piece, and render'd it ſo natural and eaſy, that jt 
feem'd oniy a lucky Flight, a Hit of Thought, 
flowing Vein of Humour; they were then chief 
concern'd leſt it ſhou'd 7 rea/ry paſs for ſuch, and 
their Artifice remain undiſcover d. "They were will. 
ing it thou'd be known how ferious their Play was; 
and how elaborate their Freedom and Facility ; tha 
they might ſay as the agreeabie and polite Poet, 
glancing on himſelf, | 
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* Ludent:s ſpectem dabit &F LOVGUCOTELY enonmmna 


And, | 
——1 Hi quis 8 
Speret :dem; ſudet multum, friiſtra ue laboret 


Hu ſus idem tantum jerivs functuraque pollet. 


Sven Accuracy of Workmanſnip requires a Cs. 
TiICcx's Eye. lis loſt upon a vulgar Tudgment, 
Nothing grieves a real Amiſt more than that Indi- 
ference of the Publick, which ſuffers For to pak 
zncriticiz'd., Nothing, on the other fide, rejoices 
him more than the nice View and Inſpection of tte 
accurate Tamer and Fudg of Work, Tis the mean 
Genius, the ſſovenl, Performer, who knowing ro- 
thing of re , orm , i, endeavours by the bel 
outward Gloſs and dazling Shew, to turn the He 
from a direct and teddy Curvey of his Piece. 

Wu ar is there which an expert Muſician more 
earneſtly defires, than to perform his part in the 
preſence of thoſe Who are knowing in his Art! 
"Tis to the Ear alone, he applies himſelf; the i: 
ical, the nice Ear. Let his Hearers be of what Cha- 
racer they pleaſe: Be they naturally auſtere, moroi, 
or rigid; no matter, ſo they are Criticks, able t0 
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2 Hor, Ep. 2. it: 2. + Id, de Arte Foe. * 
Chu, 
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ment. 
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) pals 
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mean 
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2 Eye 


more 
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Art? 
2 cri. 
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3 every Art, the real NM. 


As to thi 
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cenſure, remark, and ſound every Accord and Sym- Seft.2. 


W 14 1 1 15 


phony. 
than when ami 


more, aft his admiring Spectators 


there is not one preſent, wito has been us'd to com- 
| ny the Hands of diff:rent Meſters, or has an Eye 


intages or Defeats of every 
le? Thro all the interiour Ord-:s of Mechanicks, 

e Rule is found to hold the fame. In every 
ere, or Proficients, 
zjoice in nothing more, than in the horow Search 


o diſtinguiſh the Adv. 


Jand Examination of their Performances, oy all the 
Bu! es of Art and niceſt Criticiſm. 


Why therefore 
in the Mt>zs name !) is it pot the ſame with our 


1 retenders to the Writing Art, our Poets, and Proſe- 
Autlors in every kind? Why in this Profeſſion. are 
we found ſuch Crittch- 4 and indulg'd in this 
punlearned 
that as Wit and Learning ſtand at preſent in our 
Nation, we are {till upon the foot of Empriricks and 
I untebarks ? 


Averfion ; unleſs it be taken for granted, 


FRO M theſe Conſiderations, I take upon me ab- 
1 to condemn the faſhionable and prevailing 
Cuſtom of inveighing againſt CIT ICEs, as the com- 


mon Enemys, the Peſts, and Incendiarys of the Com- 
Wmonwealth of Wit and Letters. 
Contrary, that they are the Props and Pillars of this 
i — ; and that without the Encouragement and 


I affert, on the 


ropagation of ſuch a Race, we ſhou'd remain as 
10THICK ArchiteFts as ever. 
| * IN THE weaker and more imperfect Societys 
pf Mankind, ſuch as thoſe compos'd of federate 


bes, or mix'd Colonys, ſcarce ſettle 2d in their new 
Peats, it might paſs for ſufficient Good- fortune, if 
Ihe People prov'd only ſo far Maſters of Language, 
5 to be able to underſtand one another, in order to 
N onfer about their Wants, and provide for their 
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5, and what remains of the Section, ſee V OL. III. 
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ther mortifies the good Patnter waged 


Part2, common Neceſſitys. Their exposꝰd and indirent 
was State cou'd not be preſum'd to affor'd em elbe 


jects of common Intereſt, and publi- CK Good, were 


fcrib'd, not only che beſt Order of Thought, and 


Were ſaid to have been Musiciaxs. And 0 
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that full Leiſure, or eaſy Diſpoſition which was re. 
quiſite to raiſe em to any Curioſity of Spalt 
They who were neither ſaſe from Violence, nor 

cure of Plenty, were unlikely to engage in Ras 
ſary Arts. Nor cou'd it be expected they ſhow's tum 
their Attention towards the Numbers of their Lan- 
guage, and the harmonious Sounds which they ac 
dentally emitted. But when, in procefs of time, the 
Affairs of the Society were ſettled on an eaſy and fecure 
Foundation; when Debates and Diſcousſes on theſe 1 


rown familiar; and the Speech: of prime Men, nf 
Leaders, were conſider'd, and compar'd together: there 
wou'd naturally be obſerv'd not only a more azrceable 
Meaſure of Sound, but a happier and more eafy Range. 
ment of Though its, in one Spea:: der, than in another, 
Ir may eaſily ! be perceiv'd from hence, that ih 
Coddeſs PERSUASION muſt have been in a mare 
the Mother of Poetry, Rhetorickh, Muſick, and lit 
other kindred Arts. For tis apparent, that wa 
chief Men, and Leaders had the ftrongeit Inter terel 
perf? ſaade; they us'd the higheſt Endeavours ts Yak 
So that in fach a State or Polity as has bern ce 


* 


Turn of Fancy, but the moſt ſoft and 1 nv: 5 
bers muſt have been e d, to charm ze Pult 
Ear, and to incline the Reart, by the Agrceablen 
of Expreſſion. 

ArmosrT all the antient NMaſters of his fort 


tien, which ſoon grew fabulous, cou'd not vette 
repreſent the firſt Founders or £E/}d. + 50 of thei 
larger Societys, than as real Song ſters, who by tis 
power of their Voice and Lyre, cou'd charm I 
wildeſt Beaſts, and draw the rude Foreits and Koch 
into the Ferm of faireſt Citys. Nor can it be cou 
ed that the ſame Artiſis, who ſo induſtri 1555 115 


themſelves to ſtudy A o * 
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his for 
} Trad. 
t better 
of the 


that alter a while, the Power 
| grew prevalent over the reſt; if Foxe took place, 
and the Affairs of the Society were adminiſter'd 
E without their Concurrence, by the influence of Awe 
and Terrour ; it follow'd, that theſe pathetick Sci- 
ences and Arts of Speech were little cultivated, ſince 
they were of little uſe. 
vos the chief means of guiding the Society; where 
the People were to be convinc'd before they acted; 
there Slocution became conſiderable; there Orators 
and Bards were heard; and the chief Genius's 
ares of the Nation betook themſelves to the Study 
Jof "hoſe Arts, by which the People were render'd 
more treatable in a way of Reaſon and Underſtand- 
ing, and more ſubject to be led by Men of Science and 
} Erudition, 
lick, the more they inſtructed it. 
Itter, as 
Able, that the Community ſhou'd be Judges of Abi- 
Ility and | 
was what advanc'd the Ingenious to the greateſt 
Honours. 
3 ten. fs in the higher Arts, cou'd not tail to promote 


$10! "at Dit Mon à 


to us in ſuch F erfef tion, by Free Nations; 


Force, and à De ip tics Poever, 
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have made proportionale Improvements in the Study Sect. 2. 
of mere Sounds and zatural Harmony; which, of it 
ſelt, muſt have confideras:y contributed towards the 
i ſoltning the rude Manners and harſh Temper of their 
nc People. 

Ir therefore it ſo happer el 


'd in theſe free Commu- 
ind voluntary Aſſociation, 


nitys, made by Conſent 
51 One, or of a Few, 


But where PERSVU aS70N 


and 


The more theſe Artiſts courted the Pub- 
In ſuch Conſtitu- 
eſt of the Wiſe and 


theſe, 'twas the Inte 


Wiſdom. The high Efteem of Ingenuity 


And they who roſe by Science, and Po- 


nat Taſte 5 R. li, A to which they ow'd their Per- 
nd 18 eminence. | 

t thoſe Arts have been deliver? 4 
who from 


Heuss it 18 th 


(the Nature of their Government, as from a proper 
801! 
i; 
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produc'd the generous Plants: whilſt the 
and V. N >{t Em mire 255 80 * Er! 'd by 
800 d, after Ages or 
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Part 2. WE N the per ſua ſive Arts were grown thus 
nato Repute, and the Power of moving the Affec- 
tions become the Study and Emulation cf the for. 
ward Vits and aſpiring Genius s of the Limes; it 
wou'd neceſſarily happen that many Ceniys's of 
equal Size and Strength, tho Jeſs covetous of pub- 
lick Applauſe, of Power, or of Influence over Man- 
kind, wou'd content themſelves with the Certen- 
lation merely of theſe enchanting Arts. Theſe they 
wou'd the better enjoy, the more they refin'd their 
Taſte, and cultivated their Ear. For to all Muſik 
there muſt be an Ear proportionable. There muſt 
be an Art of Hear: ng. found, e'er the per orming 
Arts can have their due effect, or any thing exqui- 
tite in the kind be felt or comprehended. Phe juſt 
Performers therefore in each Art, would r:aturaly 
be the moſt defirous of 1 improving and reaning the 
publick Ear; which they cou'd no: way fo well ef. 
tect as by the help of thoſe latter Ceniu:, who 
were in a manner Rt 0 rs to the People; 
and who by their Example taught the Publick u 
diſcover. what was juſt and excellent in each Per 


- 


formance. 

HENCE was the Origin of CeiTicxs; who, 
as Arts and 1 advanc'g, wou'd 1 wecelianly 
come withal into Repute ; and being heard with 


Satisfaction Phe their turn, vrere at length tempted to 
become Authors, and appear. in poblick. T hele 
vere honour'd with the Name of Sah, & Chara 
ter which in early times was highly reſpected. Nor 
lid the graveit 5775 ſophers, Who were Cenſors ol 
Manners, and CRIT ICEs of a higher de eres di 
clain to exert their Criticiſm in the mares: our As; 
eſpecia{ly in thoſe relating to Speech, and tic powe 
of Argament and Pen ſu. on: 


0 


Wu EN ſuch a Race as this was orce if, 
'twas no longer poſtible to impoſe on Mankind, by 
what was ſpec! ous and. pretend! * The Publica 
word be paid in no falſe Wit, or . Eo⸗ 
Guence. Where the Learned On 45 were y 
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| well receiv'd, and Philoſcphers themſelves diſdain'd Sect. 2. 


163 


not to be of the number; there cou'd not fail to 


ariſe Crittcks of an interiour Order, who wou'd fab: 
divide the ſeveral Provinces of this Empire. £#:y- 


F mologifts, Philolopiſts, Grammarians, Rhetoricians, and 


others of conſiderable note, and eminent in their de- 


4449 


gree, wou'd every where appear, and vindicate the 


»J 


Truth ard Juſtice of their Art, by revealing the 


E hidden Beautys which lay in the Works of juſt Pe- 
| formrs; and by expoſing the weak Sides, fa'ſe Or- 
E naments, and affected Graces of mere Pretenders. 
Nothing of what we call Sophifry in Argument, or 
# Zombaſt in Stile; nothing of the efer:7nare Kind, or 
of the falſe. Tender, the pointed Witticiſm, the diſ- 
join ted Thorght, the crouded Sie, or the mix'd 
| M-raphor, cou'd paſs even on the common Far: 
whilft the NOTAR YS, the ExrosiToORs, and 
EF PromPTERS above mention'd, were every 
where at hand, and ready to explode the znnarural 


EF Mainner, 


'Tis eaſy to imagine, that amidſt the feveral 


Stiles and Manners of Diſcourſe or Writing, the 


r 


ezbeit attain'd, and earlieſt practis'd, Was the Mi- 
raculhus, the Pon ons, or what we generally call the 


| SUBLIME, Aſoniſpment is of all other Paſſions the 
eaſieſt rais'd in raw and unexperienc'd Mankind. 


Children in their earlieſt Infancy are entertain'd in 
this manner: And the known way of pleaſing ſuch 
as theſe, 1s to make *em wonder, and lead the way 
or 'em in this PaMon, hy a ſeign'd Surprize at the 
miraculous Objects we ſet befors *em. The beſt 
Mufick of Parbarians is hideous and aſtoniſhing 
Sounds. And the fine Sights of Indians are enor- 
mous Figures, various odd and glaring Colours, and 
whatever of that fort is amazingly beheid, with a 
kind of Horrour and Conſternation. 
Ix Poetry, and ſtudy'd Proſe, the affori/vine 
Part or wizt commonly paſſes for Sublime, is 
tn d by the variety of Figures, the m MENS 
| © 


4 
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Part 2. f“ Metaphors, and by quitting as much as poſh. 
ble the natural and eaſy way of Expreſſion, for that 


which is moſt unlike to Humanity, or ordinary Uſe, 
This the Prince of Criticks aſſures us to have been 
the Manner of the earlicſt Pocts, before the Age of 
Ho MER; or till ſuch time as this Father-Poet came 
into Repute, who depos'd that ſpurious Race, and 
gave riſe to a legitimate and genuine Kind. He re. 


tain'd only what was decent of the forratiue or ne 


taphoric Stile, introduc'd the natural and fimplc ; and 
turn'd his thoughts towards the real Beauty of Com 
poſition, the Unity of Deſign, the Truth of Character, 


and the juſt Imitation of Nature in each particular, 


THE Manner of this Father-Poet was afterwards 
variouſly imitated, and divided into ſeveral Shares; 


. * «Cd 3 , or , 9 '\ ME. 
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That among the early Reformers of his 7ombaſlics Nie 

places HOMER as the Chief, we may cally ice in his Poets, 
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1 lo F/ 2nd St I: Es 
E ſooner than in Co MH v or the facetious Kind; as was 
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E eſpecially when it came to be copy'd in Dramatzch, Set. 2. 
E TzaGEDY Came firſt ; and took what was moſt So- 


In this part the Poets ſucceeded 


atural indeed to ſuppoſe, ſince this was in reality the 


eaſieſt Manner of the 72s, and capable of being 
brought the ſooneſt to Perfection. 


For ſo the ſame 


rince of Criticks * ſufficiently informs us. And tis 


141411. 


highly worth remarking, what this mighty Genius and 


Judg of Arts, declares concerning TR AGE D Y; that 


whatever Idea might be form'd of the utmoſt Perfec- 


tion of this kind of Poem, it cou'd in Practice riſe no 


higher than it had been already carry d in his time; 


+ © Having at length (fays he) attain'd its Ends, and 


being apparently conſummate in it-ſelf:** But for 


Coup, it ſeems, twas till in hand, 


7 Re 


It had been 
already 


r 


/ IP OE a — , 4 * \ 1 
e (2 TIHNGy Ky AUTH Hy 
K uνν,ẽh. &c. De Poet. cap. 4. When he has compar'd both 


this and Tragedy together, he refapitulates in his next Chaptery 
A A ot T Touyadias perata ric, i dt wy EyfvOVTo, & 


% ae. 'H . Kepriod\iz, Nig To wh , . 
„3 8 „ . f N 4 * 

ic ae Ea0ey, K Wd Aug Kmprred av owt ore © Apgxuv 
| £01441, &c, Cap. 9. See v OL. III. 7. 97. in the Notes. 


4 a 8 — % ry = : 
T Kat cr jETAbINas MEiTACUASTE, Feaynd iz 


nr #74 £5 Try u e BU Tiy. Cap. 4. So true a Prophet 


zs well a: Critick was this great Man. 
that Tragedy being rais'd to its height by SOPHOCLES>S and 
EF EURIPIDES, and no room left for further Excellence or Emu» 
lation; there were no more Tragick Poets beſides theſe endur'd, 
after the Authors time, 


For by the Event it appear'd 


WhfiR Comedy went. on, improving ſtill 


| to the (ecorid and third degree; Tragedy fingiWd its courſe under 


URIPIDES: whom tho our great Author criticizes with the 


utnoſt. Severity, in his Poeticks ; For he plainly enough confeſſes 
to have carry'd the Stile of Traze 


6 to its fall Height and 3 
Fo. to the Reformation which that Poet made in the uſe of the 


dublin and figurative Speech, in general; ſee what our diſcerning 
Author ſays in his Rhetoricks : where he ſtrives to ſhew the Im- 
pertineace and Nauſeouſneſs of the florid Speakers, and ſuch as 
uaderſtood not the Uſe of the jim le and natural Manner. 
jut Matters and right Managers of the Poet icꝭ or High Stile, ſhowd 
learn (ſays he) how to conceal the Manner as much as poſſible.““ 
| Oo 0's d e POUSYTAC, x, thn do, MEY - 
Aung, AH DipUtITWge TETO 3 TIT AVGY, EA, J» A- 


« The 


Tie 


Part 2. already in ſome manner reduc'd ; but, as he pl; 
wayw Inſinuates, it lay yet unfiniſh'd : notwithſtanding 


AvDvice # an Author, s 
brit! 


N this 


Ee 
witty Labours of an Ar1sTOPHANES, and the 0 WA 55 
comick Poets of the firſt Manner, Who had flour A G 
a whole Age before this Critick. As perfect as wi... 

thoſe Wits in Stile and Language; and as ferien? 


n 
all the Varietys and Turns of Humour; yet the Truth * 
of Characters, the Beauty of Order, and the fin + ; 
Imitation of Nature were in a manner wholly un. WF s 
known to 'em; or thro Petulancy, or Debauch of IE 

Humour, were, it ſeems, neglected and ſct aſide, r. 


MExANDpee had not as yet appear'd ; who aroſe ſoon Wiſh G. 
after, to accompliſh the Prophecy of our grand Matter Mro! 
of Art, and conſummate P#1lo/opr/t. un 


ComMEpy * had at this time done little more than ed; 
What the antient + Parodys had done before it. IV 
of admirable uſe to explode the fa/ſe 5:4/:5:2 of early iſ 
Poets, and ſuch as inits ownAge were on every occaſion 
ready to relapſe into that vicious Manner. The good 
Tragedians themſelves cou'd hardly cſcape its Laſhes 
The pompous Orators were its never-failing Sub- 
zects. Every thing which might be impoſing, by a fil 
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tee iy, a1 d & MST RM) d wo, say Tice ck 7 
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Son 1 Vrechßge g TC, Rhet. Lib. 3. cap. 2. 

A 4 \ ” P \ 6 
1 * Nene ) * Ta S d, prdrust WothTis Owns } 
my (wovce ) N , , A CTL Hy WIghiT is o egi 
i &TW &, T4.7 K disc ꝙ iA apr n. 
Ariſt. Poet. cap. 4 No wonder if, in this Deſcent, Comedy cane 
late. See below, p. 172. in the Notes. And above, f. 134 | 
f The PARODYS were very antient: but they were 1 
reality no other than mere Burlefque, or Farce, COMEDY, 
whic borrow'd ſomething from thoſe Humours, as well as from 
the Phallica below-mention'd, was not, however, rais'd to a), 
Form or Shape of Art (as ſaid Above) till about the time 0 
ARISTOPHAN ES, who was of the feht madel, and a Beginner 
of the kind ; at the ſame time that TRAGEDY had undergone all 


its Changes, and was already come to its laſt perfection; as the Grand 
Critick has ſhewn us, and as our other Authoritys plainly evince. 


Gravity 


Anyi1ce fo an Author. 


d-wvity or Solemnity, was forc'd to endure the Trial Sect. 2. 
iis Touchſtone. Manners and Characters, as well 


Speectt and Writings, were diſcuſs'd with the 
=. Freedom. Nothing cou'd be better fitted than 
©; Genius of Wit, to unmatk the face of things, and 
move thoſe Lara naturally form'd from the Tragicł 
Manner, and pompous Stile, which had preceded :; 


Et docuit magnumgue loqui, nitigue Cothurno. 
SUCCESSIT wetus bis Comaed:g mms 


was not by chance that this Succeſſion happen'd 
GC EECE, after the manner deſcrib'd ; but rather 


ro Necefſity, and from the Reaſon and F Nature of 


Wings, For in healthy Bodys, Nature dictates Re- 
Inedys of her own, and provides for the Cure of what 
has happen'd amiſs in the Growth and Progreſs of a 
Conſtitution, The Affairs of this free People being 
the Increaſe ; and their Ability and Judgment every 
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bay improving, as Letters and Arts advanc'd ; they 


Fr0u'd of courſe find in themſelves a Strength of Na- 


dure, which by the help of good Ferments, and a 


holeſom oppoſition of Humours, wou'd correct in 


Hi., de Arte Peet. The immediate preceding Verſes of 
ECRACE, after his having ſpoken of the niſt Tragedy under 
# nHez3PIsS, are; 5 

Pot bunc perſona pallaque repertor heneſic 

LEjchylus, & medicis itravit pulſita tig nit, 

Et docuit, c. 


Before the time cf THE SPI, Tragedy indeed was faid to be, 
k: HORACE calls it here (in a conciſe way) ignctum genus. 
It lay in a kind of Chaos intermix'd with other Kinds, and hard:y 
Kditinpuithable by ns Gravity and Pomp from the Humonrs which 
Rare Riſe afterwards to Comedy. But in a ſtrict hiſtorical Senſe, 
a we find PLATO ſpeaking in tis MINOS, Tragedy 5 02 
antienter date, and even of the very antienteſt with the Athen;arits 
Lis words are, U 3 Ig dict g M SYSHI'E, EX WH 
6195), 9079 Gig T1d v8 apa pili, ad dd Yuri. BI 
„ Se trvono as, TAY RNAI? UTE ENTS OY FT 
C. inc Un. 
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Part 2. one way whatever was exceft Ve, or peccant (as Phy 
- ſcians ſay) in another. Thus the florid and Over 
ſanguine Humour of the hig Stile was allaydh 
ſomething of. a contrary nature. The Camict Genn 
was apply'd, as a Kind of Ca/zcz, to thoſe Exube 


rances and Fungus's of the ſwoln Dialect, and max 
nificent manner of Speech, - But after a while, er 
this Remedy itſelf was found to turn into a Diſeaſe 
as Medicines, we know, grow corrofive, when th 
fouler ” \tters on which they wrought are ſufficient 
ly purg'd, and the Obſtructions remov'd, 


* In vitium Libertas exc: lic, & Vim 


EY Lege regi. 


c D ! & Ct £p1 
*T15s a great Error to ſuppoſe, a as ſo! ne have done 


that the reſtraining this licentious manner of Wit, ! 
Law, was a Violation of the Liberty of the Aue 
N1AN State, or an Effect merely of the Power of Du 
reigners; Whom it little concern'd after what mah}: : 


ner thoſe Citizens treated one another, ir their Md 
1edys ; or what ſort of Wit or Humour they muſs t 
chcice of, for their ordinary Diverſions, If upon WW: . 
Ch. inge of Governme ily as during the Uſurpadon Mees: 
- Thirty, or when that Nation was humbled at Med. 
ons either by a Pan „ n ALEXANDER, Of Men 
ANT IAT ER, they had been forc'd againſt tei ind 
i to enact ſuch 4 Ws as theſe ; *tis certain me 
wou'd have ſoon repeal'd 'em, when: thoſe Terrow rey; 
were remov'd (as they ſoon were) and the Pœopk itt. 
ſtor'd to their ſormer Libertys. For notwithitananit. 
what this Nation ſuffer d oizward!y, by ſeve ral hoe 7; 
recceiv'd from Foreign States; n notwithſtanding « Tt 


Dominion and Power thy loſt 5 oad, they a relerr un 
the fame Government at home, And how Þ aſſionateh 
i intereſted they were in What concern'd their Dive 
Bo — 1 
= 2 


* Hor. de Arte Poet. 
[t 1ollows Lex c arcegta, Choruſque 
4 uiter obticuit, ſublato jure nocendi. 


{ons 5 


Porernment it-ſelf. Inſtead of any Abridgment, 
was in reality an Increaſe of Liberty, an Enlarge 
bent of the Security of Property, and an Advance- 
ent of private Eaſe and perſonal Safety, to provide 
d-xinſt what was injurious to the good Name and 
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ons and publick Spectacles; how jealous and full Sect. 2. 
{ Emulati on in what related to their Poetry, Mit, 

act, and other Arts, in which they excel'd all 

ther Nations; is well known to Perſons who have 

ny Comprehe nſion of antient Manners, or been the 

1 converſant in Hiſtory. 


Nori d therefore cou'd have been the Cauſe 


{ theſe Publick Decrees, and of this gradual Reform 
the Commonwealth of Wit, befide the real Re- 
m of Taſte and Humour in the Commonwealth or 


eputation of every Citizen, As this Intelligence 
n Life and Manners grew greater in that expe- 
icnc'd People, ſo the Reliſh of Wit and Humour 


Neu'd naturally in proportion be more refin'd. Thus 
REECE in general grew more and more polite z: 
Ind as it advanc'd in this reſpect, was more averſe 


6 the obſcene buffooning manner. The 3 
LANG ſtill went beſore the reſt, and led the way i! 


plezance of every kind, For even their firſt Co- 
N 27 was a Refinement upon ſome irregular At- 
pts which had been made in that dramatick Way. 
nd the grand * Critick ſhews us, that in his own 


ine the PHALL1Ca, or ſcurrilous and chſcene Farce, 
revail'd fill, and had the Countenance of the Ma- 


!trate, in ſome Citys of GREECE, wio were behind 
he reſt in this Reform of Taſte and Manners. 


A, 


a — 


ur what is yet a mere undeniable Evidence 


of 1 natura / and C -adual Reftinemen ts of Stiles and 
lanners among the Antients, particularly in what: 


*A ge 8 
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Part 2, concern'd their Stage, is, that this very Cafe o 
ware Prohibition and Reſtraint, happen'd among the 
Mans themſelves; where no Effect of Fore 
Power, or of a Home Tyranny can be pretenil 
Their FESCENNIN, and ATELLAN way of Wi 
was in early days prohibited, and Laws made again 
it, for the Publick's ſake, and in regard to the W: 
Fo of the Community : Such Licentiouſneſs having be 
fund in reality contrary to the juſt Liberty of t 
People. „ 


© 


* — — Doluere cruento 
Dente laceſſiti : fuit intactis quoque Cura 
CONDITIONE Jour” COMMUNI. Quin th 


Lex lc f 
Pœnague lata malo 74 nollet Carmine ruenpum Bis, 
Deſcribi. - Jum 


2 
5 * 


IN defence of what 'I have here advanc'd 
could, beſides the Authority of grave 4 Hittoria 
and Chronologiſts, produce the Teſtimony of a 
of the wiſeſt, and moſt ſerious of antient Author 
whole ſingle Authority wou'd be acknowledged! 
have equal force with that of many concurring Wt 

| ph | 


Hor. Belt. 1. lib. 2. : Wyre, 
+ To confirm what is faid of this natural Succeion of Wit alt 
Stile, according to the ſeveral Authoritys above-cited in 


immediate preceding Notes; fee ST RABO, Lib. 1. in 
sure, 0 eg 5 9 Ne =, uin. 
TOnTues £04. % „ Ton HM raf 6 
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kus. He ſhews us that this * fit form'd Comedy Sect. 2 
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aſe gl 1 
e ad Scheme of /ud:crous Wit, was introduc'd upon | | os 
cee neck of tHe SUBLIME. The familiar airy Muſe I 138 $1 
endet s privileg'd as a ſort of Counter-Pedagogue, againſt „ , El. If ©: 
N Pomp, and Formality of the more ſolemn Wri- ; 0/6 11 
as. And what is highly remarkable, our Author ien 
Weges us, that in Philoſophy it-ſelf there happen' d, | LANES 11 21 
e noſt at the very ſame time, a like Succeſſion of ; 0 +08: 
fit and Humour; when in oppoſition to the ſub- | } U | 
ne Philoſopher, and afterwards to his grave {N26 00 
Biſciple and Succeſſor in the Academy, there aroſe a | | | 1 
ich Philoſophy, in the Perſon of another Maſter iin 
Ind other Diſciples; who perſonally, as well as in i 
ta eir Writings, were ſet in direct oppoſition to 1:39 41 1 
be former: not as differing in 5 Opinions or Max- Ti 01 78 
Juen ns, but in their Stile and Manner; in the Turn of n 
qumour, and Method of Inſtruction. Nine 
F „ ; 5 
%s PLEASANT enough to conſider how | | . 
toad the reſemblance was between the Lineage of 1 
ot hy and that of Poetry; as deriv'd from their 1 
thor | 15 | 154 N 
— — 7 — 1 
1 PILOT aiTpayadiat TapnxOnoey - g ian F Ove | 
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2. two chief Founders, or Patriarchs; in whoſe Ling 


p_g ſeveral Races lay as it were inclos'd. For x; 

* the grand poetick SIRE Was, by the conſent of all 
Antiquity, 2liow'd to have furniſh'd Subjects both 
to the Tragich, the Comick, and every other kind gf 
genuine Poetr ry; ſo the Philoſophical PATRIARCH, 
in the ſame manner, containing within himſe't * 
ſeveral! Genius's of Philoſophy, gave riſe to al 
thoſe ſeveral Manners in which 5 Science was 
deliver'd. | 

H 15s Diſciple of noble Birth and lofty Genius 
who aſpir'd to + Poetry and Rhetorick, took the 
Sublime part, and ſhone above his other Condiſc- 
ples. He of mean Birth, and pooreſt Circumſtance, 
whoſe Conſtitution as well as Condition inclin'd 


Aan moſt to the way we call Satirich, took the 


reproving part, which in his better-humour'd and 
1 agrecable Succeſſor, turn'd into the Cen 


* — 
_— _ —— h Go eat. amd 


cee above, page 166, in the Notes, According to , 
HOMERICAL Lineage of Poetry, Comedy wou'd natu: 
prove nee, of lateſt Birth. For tho ARISTOTLE, i 


the ſame plyce, cites HOMER“, Margites as Bale 


Comedy, the Hiad and Cdyſſee, in which the Heroicks 
revails,. having been ever ben in Eſteem, were likelick! 
+ firſt wrou bt and cultivated. 


from aer Treatiſe 1 that Author. 0 rc d 4 
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kind, and went upon the Model of that * antient Sect.2. 
comedy which was then prevalent. But another 


noble Diſciple, whoſe Genius was towards Ac- 
nion, and who prov'd afterwards the greateſt Hero 
of his time, took the genteeler. Part, and ſofter Man- 
ner, He join'd what was ' deepeſt and moſt ſolid 
lin Philoſophy, with what was eafieſt and moſt 
refin'd in Breeding, and in the Character and Man- 
ner of a Gentleman. Nothing cou'd be remoter 


than his Genius was, from the ſcholaſtick, the 
Erhetorical, or mere poetick kind, He was as diſ- 
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tant, on one hand, from the ſonorous, high, and 


pompous Strain; as, on the other hand, from the 
Uudicrous, mimical, or ſatirick. 
Tuns + was that natural and ſimple Genius 


ef Antiquity, comprehended by ſo few, and ſo 


Little reliſh'd by the Vulgar. This was that phi- 
Ioſophical MEN AN DER of earlier Time, whoſe 
Works one may wonder to ſee preſerv'd from the 
ame Fate: ſince in the darker Ages thro which 
hey paſs'd, they might probably be alike neglected, 
pn the account of their like Simplicity of Stile and 
Tompoſition. 

Tura is, beſides the ſeveral Manners of 


Titing above deſcrib'd, another of conſiderable. 


uthority and Weight, which had its Riſe chiefly 
rom the critical Art it-ſelt, and from the more 
ccurate Inſpection into the Works of preceding 
Maſters. The grand Critick, of whom we have 
ready ſpoken, was a Chief and Leader in this 
Drder of Pen-men, For tho the Sor nis S of 
pder time had treated many Subject muthodically, 
Ind in Ferm; yet this Writer was the firſt who 
gain d Repute in the wethbodick kind. As the Ta- 
nt of this great Man was more towards polſte 
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| acrording to the two laſt Citations, rag. 237. 
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Learning, and the Arts, than towards the. deep 


ans and ſo'id parts of Philoſophy, it happen'd that 


* 


in his School there was more care taken of other 
Sciences, than of Ethichs, Dialedt, or Lopick; which 
Provinces were chiefly ettivated by the Succeſs 
of the Academy and Porch. 

Ir has been obſerv'd of this metbodich or ſch. 
baſtick Manner, that it naturally befitted an Au. 
thor, who, tho endow'd with a comprehenſive an! 
ſtrong Genius, was not in himſelf of a refund 
TOPS, bleſs'd by the Graces, or favour d by. b 


but rather dry and rigid; yet withal acute 5 


piercing, accurate and diſtinct. For the chit 


Nerve and Sinew of this Stile confiſts in the cher 
Livifion and Partition of the Subjects. Tho ther 
is nothing exalting in the Manner, tis natural 
powerful and cemmas ug; and, more than any 
other, ſubdues the Mind, and ſtrengthens its De 
terminations. *Tis from this Genius that fim 
Concluſions and ſteddy Maxims arc beſt form'; 
which if ſolidly built, and on ſure ground, are t 
ſhorteſt and beſt Guides towards Wiſdom 5 
Ability, in every kind; but if defective, or un- 
ſound, in the leaſt part, muſt of neceſſity lead ust 
the groſſeſt Abſurditys, and ſtiffeſt Pedantry ant 
Conceit. 

N 0 tho every other stile and a Mat 
ner of Compoſition has its Order and M lethoo, 3 - 
well as this winch, in a peculiar ſenſe, we (al 
the Mcthodick; yet it is this Manner alone Wi 
profeſſes Method, diſſects it-ſelf in Parts, and makes 
its own Anatomy. * The Sublime can no way col 
deſcend thus, or bear to be ſuſpended in its n. 
petuous Courſe, The Comick, or ang Mann 
to further” fill from making ſhew of » thos 

Tis then, if ever, that it pr. * 8 to pre 15 
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| :ohiftry ſo often ſhelter” 1 beneath it. The Simple 80d 2. 
Manner, which being the ſtricteſt Imitation of Na- 3 
ture, ſhou'd of right be the compleateſt, in the 
Distribution of its Parts, and Symmetry of its 
Whole, is yet ſo far from making any oftentation 
Jof Method, that it conceals the Artifice as much 
8 poſſible : endeavouring only to expreſs the ef- 
ſect of Art, under the appearance of the greateſt 
| Eaſe and Negligence. And even when it aſſumes 
the cenſurin or reproving part, it does it in the 
moſt conceal'd and gentle way, 


Tu E Authors indeed of our Age are as little 
capable of receiving, as of giving Advice, in ſuch 


| 2 way as this: So little is the general Palat 
I form'd; as yet, to 4 Taſte of real St IIe. 
As for the SUBLIME, tho it be often the Subject 
| of Criticiſm; it can never be the Manner, or af- 
ford the Means. The Way of Form and M- 
f Fab the didactick or preceptrve Manner, as it 


his been uſually practis'd amongſt us, and as our 


| Ears have been long-accuſtom'd, has ſo little force 
towards the winning our Attention, that it is apter 


to tire us, than the Metre of an old Ballad. We 


no ſooner hear the Theme propounded, the Sub- 
ect divided and ſubdivided (with #-/# of the fir/t, 
and 0 forth, as Order requires) but inftantly we 


begin a Strife with Nature, who otherwiſe might 


ſurprize us in the ſoft Fetters of Sleep; to the 


great Diſgrace of the Orator, and Scandal of the 


Audience. The only Manner left, in which Cri- 
ticiſn can have its juſt Force amongſt us, is the 
unten Comnrers- of pe kind were the fir't 


ga Micellanys, o Satirick Pieces: a fort of 


origir al Writing of weit own, refin'd afterwards 


- 


oy th; bet Genius, and politeſt Poet of that Na- 
bon; no, notwithſtanding, owns the Manner ta 


| have been taken from the Greet Comedy above- 


meption'd. And if our home-Wits wou'd refine 
upon this Pattern, they might perhaps meet with 
conliderable Succeſs, 
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Part 2. IN effect, we may obſerve, that in our own 
Nation, the moſt ſucceſsfui Cyfticiſm, or Method af 
Refutation, is that which borders moſt on the Man. 

ner of the earlieſt Greek Comedy. The hight}. Wi 
rated * burleſque Poem, written on the Subject of 1 
our Religious Controverſys in the laſt Age, is ; . 
ſufficient Token of this kind. And that : juſtly. WW p!: 
admir'd Piece of F Comick Wit, given us fone W co 
time after by an Author of the higheſt Quality, WW it: 
has furniſh'd our beſt Mits in all their Contro. Wi oc 
verſys, even in Religion and Politicks, as well or 

in the Affairs of Wit and Learning, with the mot 
n effectual and entertaining Method of expoſing Fol, . 
Pedantry, falſe Reaſon, and ill Writing. And with. oe 
out ſome ſuch tolerated manner of Criticiſm as this be 
how groſly we might have been impos'd on, and It 
ſhou'd continue to be, for the future, by many &. 
Pieces of dogmatical Rhetorick, and pedantick Wit, WWF V/ 
may eafily be apprehended by thoſe who know any WF m. 
thing of the State of Letters in our Nation, or ar: m. 
in the leaſt fitted to judg of the Manner of the Wh ©: 


common Poets, or formal Authors of the Times. Vii 
In what Form, or Manner foever, Criticiſm may N 
appear amongſt us, or CRiTicxs chuſe to exctt WI lit 
their Talent; it can become none beſides the gro) WF or 
ſuperſtitious, or ignorant, to be alarm'd at this Sh. . 
rit. For if it be ill manag'd, and with little Wit; ch 


it will be deſtroy'd by ſomething wittier in the kind: WF ba 
If it be witty it-ſelt, it muſt of neceſſity advance WF to 
Wit. EN ; 

AN p thus from the Confideration, of antient as WW 71: 
well as modern Time, it appears that the Cauſe and Wi 
Fnicreſt of Cx1TICKS is the ſame with that of Wit, 
Le.:ning, and good Senſc. | 
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SE 3 uh 


EF AHUS we have ſurvey'd the State of Hutbers, 
; as they are influenc'd from without ; either by 
the Frowns or Favour of the Great, or by the Ap- 
E plauſe or Cenſure of the Criticks. 
conſider, how the PEOPLE, or World, in general, 
ſtand affected towards our modern Pen- men; and what 
occaſion theſe Adventurers may have of Complaint, 
or Boaſt, from their Encounter with the PuBrLicx. 


It remains only to 


THERE 1s nothing more certain, than that a rea} 


Cenius, and thorow Artiſt, in whatever kind, can 
never, without the greateſt Unwillingneſs and Shame, 
be induc'd to act below his Character, and for mere 
[ Intereſt: be prevail'd with to proſtitute his Art or 


cen ce, by performing contrary to its known Rules, 


| Whoever has heard any thing of the Lives of fa- 
mous Statuarys, Architects, or Paint:rs, will call to 
mind many Inſtances of this nature. 
has made any acquaintance with the better ſort of 
Mechanics, ſuch as are real Lovers of their Art, and 
Maſters in it, muſt have obſerv'd their natural Fide- 
| ity in this reſpect. Be they ever ſo idle, diſſolute, 
er debauch'd ; how regardleſs ſoever of other Rules; 
mey abhor any Tranſgreſſion in their Art, and wou'd 
chuſe to loſe Cuſtomers and ſtarve, rather than by a 
baſe Compliance with te Won lp, to act contrary 
to what they call the Juſtneſs and Truth of Work, 


Or whoever 


*S1s, (fays a poor Fellow of this kind to his 


| rich Cuſtomer) “ You are miſtaken in coming to 
F © me, for ſuch a piece of Workmanſhip. 


Let who 
* will make it for you, as you fancy; I know it 
to be Wrong, WhateverT have made hitherto, has 
been true Work. And neither for your ſake, or any 
„ body's elſe, ſhall I put my Hand to any other.“ 

Tuts is Virtue! real Virtue, and Love of Truth; 
independent of Opinion, and above the WorrD. 
This Diſpoſition transfer'd to the whole of Liss, 
derfects a Character, and makes that Prsbity and 
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— to explain. For is there not a Workmanſhip and 3 
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Truth in AcTioNs? Or is the Workmanjhip of this 
kind leſs becoming, or leſs worthy our notice; 
that we ſhou'd not in this Caſe be as furly x 
leaſt as the honeſt Artizan, who has no other Pli. 
{"{ophy, than what Nature and his Trade have taught 
him ? | 

WHrrwn one conſiders this Zeal and Honeſty d 
inferiour Artitts, one wou'd wonder to ſce thoſe 
who pretend to Skill and Science in a higher king, 
have ſo little regard to Truth, and the Perfection if 
their Art, One wou'd expect it of our Writers, that 
it they had real Ability, they ſhou'd draw !4; 
Worr.p to them; and not meanly ſute themſelv:s to 
the WoRLD, in its weak State, We may jultly in- 
deed make allowances for the Simplicity of thoi 
early Cenius's of our Nation, who after ſo many 
barbarous Ages, when Letters lay yet in their Ruins, 
made bold Excurſions into a vacant Field, to ſcire 
_— Poſts of Honour, and attain the Stations which 

vere yet unpoſſeſs d by the Wits of their own Coun- 
ts But ſince the Age is now fo far advanc'd ; Learn- 
ing eftabliſh'd; the Rules of Writing Rated; and 
the Truth of Art ſo well apprehended, and every 


where confeſs'd and own'd : tis ſtrange to fee our | 


Writers as unſhapen ſtill and monſtrous in their 
Works, as heretofore. There can be nothing more 
ridiculous than 5 hear our PoE Ts, in their Prefacty 
talk of Art and Structure; whilſt in their Picces they 


Perform as 11 2 25 ever, and with as little regard to 


Loſe "Prof ſs'd Rules of Art, as the honeit Bays, 
heir Predeceſſors, who had never heard of any ſuch 


Red; s, Or at leaſt had never own'd their ſuſtice or 


Validit v. 

HA d the early Poets of 1 chus compli- 
mented their Nation, by complying with its fr 
Reutſh and Appetite ; they had not done their Coun- 


trymen ſuch Service, 050 themſelves ſuch Honour as 
M0 


nforming to Truth and N.. 


wy nnd they did, by 
u Ie. 
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ure. The generous Spirits who firſt eſſay d the SeQ.z, 
Wav, had not always te WoxrLD on their fide: Cv 


put ſoon drew after em the beft Judgments; and ſoon 
a!terwards tbe Wok Lp it-ſelf. They forc'd their 
way into it, and by weight of Merit turn'd its 


udgment on their fide, They form'd their Audience; 
peliſh'd the Age; refn'd the publick Ear, and fram' d 


2 


b: right ; that in return they might be rightly and 
Bitingly applauded. Nor were they ciſappointed in 
tir Hope, The Applanſe ſoon came, and was laſt- 
bing; for it was found, They have Juſtice done them 
& tits day. They have ſurviv'd their Nation ; and 
Wive, tho in a dead Language. The more the Age 
bis enlighten'd, the more they ſhine. Their Fame 
Imutt neceffarily laſt as long as Letters; and Poſte- 
rity will ever own their Merit. | 


Or x modern Authors, on the contrary, are turn'd 


land model'd (as themſelves confeſs) by the publick 
Reliſh, and current Humour of the Limes. I hey re- 
tevjate themſelves by the irregular Fancy. of the 
World; and frankly own they are prepoſterous and 
tabſurd, in order to accommodate themſelves to the 
Genius of the Age. In our Days the Audience makes 
whe Poet; and the Bookſeller the Author: with what 
Profit to the Publick, or what Proſpect of laſting, 
Tame and Honour to the Writer, let any one who 
las Judgment imagine, | 


BuT tho our Writers charge their Faults thus 


frecly on the PuBnLICx; it will, I doubt, appear 
rom many Inſtances, that this Practice is mere In- 
poſture: Since thoſe Abſurditys, which they are 
the apteſt to commit, are far from being delightful 
er entertaining. We are glad to take up with what 
our Language can afford us; and by a fort of Fmi- 
F/2icn with other Nations, are forc'd to cry up ſuch 
{Writers of our own, as may beſt ſerve us for Com- 
pariſon. But when we are out of this Spirit, 
it muſt be own'd, we are not apt to diſcover 
my great Fondneſs or Admiration of our Authors. 
Nor have we any, whom by mutual Conſent we 
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act Calculation in the way of Trade, to know juſtly 


 1{wer'd to theſe Characters in a former time. Thek "ep 
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make to be our Standard. We go to Plays, % % 
other S and ſrequent the Theater, as the Booth, 
We read Epicks and Dramaticks, as vie do Satirs and 
Lampoors. For we muſt of neceſſity know what 
Nit as well as what Scandal is ſtirring. Read we 
muſt ; let Writers be ever ſo indifferent. And ti 
perhaps may be ſome occaſion of the Lazineſs and 
Negligence of our Authors; who obſerving this Necd, 
which our Curioſity brir gs on us, and making ane 


the Quality and Quantity of the publick Demand, fed 
us thus from hand to mouth; reſolving not to over. 
ſtock the Market, or be at the pains "of more Cor 
rectneſs or Wit than is abſolutely neceſſary to carry 
on the Traffick. 


OUR SAT IR therefore is ſcurrilous, buffooning, Wi... | 
and without Morals or Inſtruction; which is tif... 
Majeity and Life of this kind ot writing. Our I... 
COMIUM or PANEGYRICK is as ſulſom and di- 5 
pleaſing; by its proſtitute, and abandon'd manner Mer 
Praiſe. The worthy Perſons who are the Sub erat 
of it, may well be eſteem'd Sufferers by the Manna .... 


And the Publick, whether it will or no, is fore 
to make untoward Reflections, when led to it by ſuch es 
Satirizing Panegyriſis. For in reality the Nerve angie... 
Sinew of modern Panegyrick lies 15 a dull kind d 9 


Satir; which the Author, it's true, intends 'ſhoud 


\R 1c 
turn to the advantaye of his Subject; but which, f 5H 
I miſtake not, will appear to have a very contra 
Effect. D i ence 

THE uſual Method, which our Hutpers take, Ws 99 
they wou'd commend either a Brother- Author, a” i. = 


a Hero, a P hiloſopher, or a Stateſman, is to 10048, . 


abroad, to find within the narrow cormpaſs of then 
Lea ning, ſome eminent Names of Perſons, who con. 


they are ſure to laih, as they imagine, with ſome 


fnarp froke of Sozzr. And when they beg 
{tr1pp'd theſe reverend P erſonages of all their are ant! 
o Merit, they think to clothe their Hero wit ws v. 


Jo a 
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oF. Such is the Sterility of theſe Encomaſts ect. 3. 
th, They know not how to prafſe, but by Detraction- 


It a Fair-One is to be celebrated, HELEN muft in 
T-onmpariſon be deform'd 3 Venus her-felf degraded. 


2 That a Modern may be hono! ur'd, ſome Antient muſt 
* de acrific d. If a Poet is to be extoll'd; down 


vith a HoMER or a PIN DAR. If an Orator, or 


eher, down with Demos THENES, TurLy, 
| Prato. If a General of our Army ; down with any 
_ 70 whatever of Time pait, cc The Romans knew 
[etl 


no Diſcipline ! The Grecians never learnt the Art 
(of War! 

Werz there an Art of Writing to be form'd upon 
the modern Practice; this Method we have de- 
5 0 might perhaps be ſtil'd the Rule of Diſpatch, 
x the HEROULEAN Law ; by which Encomraſts, 
bvith no other Weapon than their ſingle Club, may 
lence all other Fame, and place their Hero in the 
acant Throne of Honour, I wou'd willingly how= 
ver adviſe theſe Celebrators to be a little more mo- 
Perate in the uſe of this Clab- method. Not that L 
pretend to aſk Quarter for the An!/cnrs. But for the 
ake merely of thoſe Moderns, whom our Panegyriſts 
ndertake to praiſe, I wou'd with 'em to be a little 
autious of comparing Characters. There is no 
Pecd to call up a PuBLICOL A, Or a Scipio, an 


[1 1 
143% 


; RISTIDES, or a CATo, to ferve as Foils. Theſe 
Ge Patriots and good Generals in their time, 
Ai! and 2 2 C 5 * 
add their Country honeſt Service. No of- 


Fence to any who at preſent do the ſame. The 


5 Fir S, the EMuILIUsS' S, the CINCIN NA 
loch Sh (PO or Men!) may be ſuffer'd to reſt quiet- 
tte er it their Ghoſts ſheu'd, by this unlucky 
„d of en nt, be rais,d in Mockery and 
opt; they may perhaps prove troubleſom in 
7 Ferne elt, and cat ſuch Reflections on our Pang y- 
bee and their modern Patrons, as may be no- Way 


for tlic advantage of either. The welj-deferving 


ents Will have always a ſtrong Party among the 
y „ R Wile 
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of foreign Worthys, as well as thoſe of our own 
Nation, will with Gratitude be cheriſh'd by dle 
nobler Spirits of Mankind. The Intereſt of te 
Dead is not ſo diſregarded, but that in caſe of violene 
offer d them, thro partiality to the Living, there ate 
Hands ready prepar d to make ſufficient Repriſals, 

"Twas in times when Flattery grew much in 
faſhion, that the Title of Panegyrick was appro. 
pPriated to ſuch Pieces as contain'd only a profuſe 
and unlimited Praiſe of ſome ſingle Perſon. The 
antient Panegyricłs were no other than merely ſuch 
Writings, as Authors of every kind recited at the 
ſolemn Aſſemblys of the People. They were the 
Exerciſes of the Wits, and Men of Letters, who a 
well as the Men of bodily Dexterity bore their part 
the Olympich, and other National and Pancgyric Games, 
Tux BRITISH Nation, tho they have nothing of 
this kind ordain'd or eſtabliſn'd by their Laws, are 
yet by Nature wonderfully inclin'd to the fame Par- 
gyrick Exerciſes. At their Fairs, and during the 
time of publick Feſivals, they perform their ruce 
Olympicks, and ſhew an Activity, and Addreſs, be- 
yond any other modern People whatever. Their 
Trials of Skill, it's true, are wholly of tbe Boy, 
not of the Brain. Nor is it to be wonder'd at, 
if being leſt to themſelves, and no way aſſiſted 
by the Laws or Magiſtrate, . their bodily Exerciſes 
retain ſomething of the Barbarian Character, ci, 


at leaſt, ſhew their & Manners to hold more ei 
Rot 
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* Whoever has a thorow Taſte of the Wit and Manner of 
HORACE, if he only compares his Epiſtle to AUGUSTE» 
(Ib. 2.) with the ſecret Charafter of that Prince from SUETU: 
NIUS and other Authors, will eafily find what Judgment that 
Poet made of the Roman Taſte, even in the Perſon of this Joverelen 
and admii'd Reman Prince; whoſe natural Love of Amphitbet 
Spectacles, and other Entertainments (little accommodated hs 
Intereſt of the Muſes) is there ſufficiently inſinuated. The 5 
indeed was (as *tis ſaid above, p. 149.) oblig'd in the Hie 
degree to his poetical and witty Friends, for guiding 3 2 
and forming his Manners  - as they really did, Wit; Seed "I 


oblig' 


Prince 
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other ſanguinary Sports, which we allow our People, 
diſcover ſufficiently our National Taſte. And the 
Baitings and Slaughter of ſo many ſorts of Creatures, 
tame 25 well as wild, for Diverſion merely, may wit- 
neſs the extraordinary Inclination we have for Amphi- 
heatrical Spectacloes. | 
KN Oo not whether it be from this killing Diſ- 
poſition remark'd in us, that our Satiriſts prove ſuch 
very Slaughter-men ; and even our. Panegyrick Au- 
E thors, or Encomiaſts, delight ſo much in the diſpatch- 
ing Method above deſcrib'd: But ſure I am, that 
our Dramatic Poets ſtand violently affected this 
way; and delight to make Havok and Deſirufion of 
every kind. | 
Ius alledg'd indeed by our Stage-Poets, in ex- 
cuſe for vile Ribaldry and other groſs Irregularitys, 
both in the Fable and Language of their Pieces; that 
their Succeſs, which depends chiefly on the Ladys, is 
never ſo fortunate, as when this Havoc is made on 
[Virtue and good Senſe, and their Pieces are exhi- 
tbited publickly in this monſtrous Form. I know 
not how they can anſwer it to the Fair Sex, to 
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land great advantage to his Intereſt, Witneſs what even that 
attering Court-Hiſtorian, DI ON, relates of the frank Treatment 
which that Prince receiv'd from his Friend M. CEN AS; who 
vas ford to draw him from his bloody Tribunal, and murderous 
Delizht, with the Reproach of Surge verò tandem, Carnifex ! But 
FHORACE, according to his Character and Circumſtances, Was 
oblig'd to take a finer and more conceal'd Manner, both with the 
Prince and Favourite, 


Omne vaſer vitium ridenti FLACCUS amico 
er7* * = — . * . o 
1 angit, & admiſſus circum præcerdia ludit. 

- Perſ. Sat. Is 


See bel;w, VO L. III. p. 170. in the Notes. 
1 


* We may add to this Note what TAC IT US or QUINT I. 
LIAN remarks on the Subject of the Roman Taſte: Jam verd 
privmia & feculiaria hujus Urbis vitia pœnè in utero matris concipi 
mi: videntur, hiſtrionalis favor, & gladiatorum equerumgue fiugie © 
gurus wcupatus & obſeſus animus guantulum Joci bonis artibus 
nat? Dial, de Oratoribus, cap. 29. | 
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Part 2 ſpeak ( as they pretend, ) e , and with fur 
nice DiſtinRtion, of their Audience How! far We 21 


£1140 


Pronounce. Dar 1 muſt ae I have e 1 pai 
der d to ſee our * fighting Plays become ſo much te the 
Entertainment of that ep SEX, Dec 
- Trex who have no Help from Learning to cb. fo | 
ferve. the wider Periods or Revolutions ot Human the 


Kind, the Alterations which happen in Manner; Wi Gi! 
and the Flux and Reflux of Politeneſs, Wit, 1 ci 
Art; are apt at every turn to make the pre Cor 


Age their Standard, and imagine nothing bab o #5 
or ſavage, but at 15 contrary to the Manners of tem 
their own Time, The ſame pretended W ta our 
they flourith'd in our BITAIN at the time whe beir 
C SAR, made his firſt Deſcent, wou'd have cond Cha 
.demn'd, as a wh:imfical Critich, the Man who ſhoug the 


have made bold to cenſure our Deficiency cf C“, 
ing, and laugh at the blue Cheeks and party-colou' e“ n 
Skins which were then in ſaſhion with our Ance/] © * 
tors. Such muſt of neceſſity be the Judgment off > 
thoſe who are only Criticks by Faſhion. But to the 


Juſt Naturalif; or Humaniff, Who knows the Creaturg lo 2 
Max, and judges of his Growth and Improvememi cer 
in Society, it appears evidently that we Briciq Me . 
were as barbarous and unciviliz'd in reſpect of tho +: 
Romans under a CAsAR, as the Romans themſc ve 


Rene: 
were in reſpect of the Grec/ans, when they indes. 
that Nation under a Mummivs. | bnegue 

Tux noble Wits of a Court-Education, who cat af 


go no further back into Antiquity than their Pec* Win P. 
gree will carry em, are able however to cal t bete. 


mind the different State of Manners in ſome fen i I 
Reigns paſt, when Cyiwalry was in ſuch repute ilacu 
.Fhe Ladys were then Spectators not only ct en, "Ih 
Combats and martial Exerciſes, but of real Dus "ih 
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and bloody Feats of Arms, They ſat as Umpires Sect. 3. 


and Judges of the doughty Frays. Theſe were the 
Gint-ProteQrices, to whom the Champions chiefly 
paid their Vows, and to whom they recommended 
themſelves by theſe galante Quarrels, and elegant 
Deciſions of Right and Juſtice. Nor is this Spirit 


ſo intirely loſt amongſt us, but that even at this hour 


the Fair Sex inſpire us ſtill with the Fancy of like 
Callantrys. They are the chief Subject of many ſuch 


civil Turmoils, and remain ſtill the ſector inBnnng 


Conſtellation by which we are engag'd to give an 


Faſk that Satisfaction, which is peculiar to the fire Gen- 


185 


wed 


t{man of the Age. For thus a certain Galante of 


our Court expreſs'd the Caſe very naturally, when 


being aſk'd by his Friends, why one of his eſtabliſh'd 
Character for Courage and good Senſe, wou'd anſwer. 


the Challenge of a Coxcomb ; he confeſs d, That 


« for his cron Sex, he cou'd ſafely truſt their Judg- 
« ment: But how ſhou'd he appear at night before 


I" the Maids of Honour? 


SUCH is the different Genius of Nations; and of 


the ſame Nation in different Times and Seaſons. For 


ſo among the Antients, ſome have been known ten- 


der of the * Sex to ſuch a degree, as not to ſuffer 


1 
—ͤ——ñ—ũ—ů— — 


# Contra ea, plerague noſtris moribus ſunt decora, que apud illos 
urzla putantur, Quem enim ROMANORUM pudet uxorems 
ducere in convivium 7” Aut cujus materfamilias non 5 locum 

to fit aliter in 


GRACIA, Nam neque in convivium adhibetur, miſt propinguorumy 


neue ſedet, niſi in interiore parte dium, qu gynaconitis afpellatur : 


quo nemo acceclit, niſi propingud tognatione conjuntius, CORN.NEP. 


an Preefat, See aiſo AE LIAN, Cap. 1. Lib. 10. and the Law 


in PAUSANIAS, Lib. 5, Cap. 6. and the Story of LIAN 
better related, as to the Circumſtances, Hinc de ſaxo Famimas 


KCe):icere Lex juket, gue ad Olymficos Ludos penetralſe deprehenſ& 
furrint, vel que omnino Alphaum Ranger Ps gui bus eft eis inter- 
a 


ertum dieſ us: Nen tamen deprehenſam eſe ullam perhibent præter 
mam Callipatiram, quam 1 Pherenicem nominant. Hae viro 
rug cum virili ornatu exercitationum ſe Magiſtrum fimulans, Piſi 
ran Filtum in certamen deduæit; jamgue eo Vincente ſepimentum ick 


u Maęiſtros ſecliiſos habent, tranſiluit veſte amid. Inde Faminam 
Katam, on crimine liberarunt. Datum hoc ex Judicum ęguitate, 
| 46.715, Fratrum, & Filit gloria; qui nne ex Olymipicis Ludis vittores 
3 Ex & lege ſancitum, ut nudati adeſent lugis ini etiam 
vai» PT 
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Part 2. em to expoſe their Modeſty, by the View of Mal. 
—— culine Games, or Theatrical Reprgfentations of any 


kind whatever. Others, on the contrary, have in- 
troduc'd 'em into their Amphitheaters, and made 
*em Sharers in the cruelleſt Spectacles. 

Bu T let our Authors or Poets com; plain ever fo 
much of the Genius of our People, *tis evident, we 
are not altogether ſo Barbarous or Gothick as they 


pretend. We are naturally no ill Soil; and bat 
muſical Parts which might be cultivated with great 


Advantage, if theſe Gentlemen wou'd uſe the Art 
of Maſters in their Compoſition. They have power 
to work upon our better Inclinations, and may 
know by certain Tokens, that their Audience 15 dil. 
pos d to receive nobler Subjects, and taſte a bet. 
ter Manner, than that which, thro Indulgence tb 
tbemſelves more than to the World, they are gent. 
yally pleas'd to make their Choice. 

BESsID ES ſome laudable Attempts which hare 
been made with tolerable Succeſs, of late years 
towards a juſt manner of Writing, both in the 
Herolck and familiar Stile; we have older Pros 
of a right Diſpoſition ih our People towards tis 
moral and inſtructive Way. Our * old Dram 
tick Poet may witneſs for our good Far and 
manly Reliſh, Notwithianding his natural Ruce- 
neſs, his unpoliſh'd Stile, his antiquated Phraſe 
and Wit, his want of Method and Coherence, and 
His Deficiency in almoſt all the Graces and Or. 
naments of this kind of Writing; yet by the full. 
neſs of lils Mor ar, the Aptneſs of many ot lis 
Deſcriptions, . and the plain and natural Tum di 
ſeveral of his Chara: le plea ſes his Audienct, 
and often gains their Far; without a fingle Brb 
from Luxury or Vice. I! a 5 Piece of his, which 


* , and 
_appears to have molt affected Engliſp Hearts, and 


* ———— — AD 
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has perhaps been ofteneſt acted of any which have Sect. 23» 
eme upon our Stage, is almoſt one continu'd Gaya 
ral: a Series of deep Reflections, drawn from 
ne Mouth, upon the Subject of one ſingle Accident 
and Calamity, naturally fitted to move Horrour and 
It may be properly ſaid of this Play, 
if I miſtake not, that it has only Ons Character or 
It contains no Adoration or Flat- 

tery of the Sex: no ranting at he Gods : no bluſ- 
| tring Heroiſi:: nor, any thing of that curious mix- 
ture of the Fierce and Lerder, which makes the hinge 
| of modern Tragedy, and nicely varies it between the 
| Points of Lebe and Honour. | 

Uyon the whole: fince in the two great poetick 

and Dramatic, we may obſerve 
the moral Genius ſo naturally prevalent : ſince our 
* moit approv'd Heroic Poem has neither the Soft- 
neſs of Language, nor the faſhionable Turn of Wit; 
merely ſolid Thought, ſtrong Reaſoning, noble 
Paſſion, and a continu'd 'Thred of Moral Doctrine, 
Piety, and Virtue to recommend it; we may juſtly 
inter, that it is not ſo much the publik Ear, as the 
i Hand and qitious Manner of our Poets, Which 
needs redreſs. | 


vinci pal Part. 


Stations, the Fp 


AND thus, at laſt, we are return'd to our old 
Article of ApVYfcE; that main Preliminary of Self- 
y and iuzoard Converſe, which we have found ſo 
h wanting in the Authors of our Time. 
ſhou'd add the Wiſdom of the Heart to the Taſk and 
Exerciſe of the Brain, in order to bring Proportion 
nd Beauty into their Works. 
tion and Vein of Writing, may be natural and free, 
they ſhou'd ſettle Matters, in the firſt place, with 
ef And having gain'd a Maſtery here; they 
may eattly, with the help of their Genius, and a right 
uſe of Art, conmmnand their Aud.cnce, and eſtabliſn a 


That their Compoſi- 
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Part 2. TIS on Themſelves, that all depends. We hays 

„ confider'd their other Subjects of Excuſe, We have 

5 acquitted the GREAT MEN, their preſumptive Pa. 

trons; whom we have left to their own Diſcretion. 

We have prov'd the Cx1T1icxs not only an inf. 

fenſive, but highly uſeful Race. And for the Ay. 

# DIENCE, We have found it not ſo bad as might 
i perhaps at firſt be apprehended, 5 

4 Ir remains that we paſs Sentence on our A 

thors; after having precluded em their laſt Refuge. 

Nor do we condemn em on their want of Vit or 

I Fancy; but of Judgment and Correctneſs; which can 

1 only be attain d by thorow Diligence, Study, and 

I impartial Cenſure of themſelves. Tis * Manxen: 

q which is wanting. Tis a due Sentiment of Mo. 

1 RALS, Which alone can make us knowing in Order 

| and Proportion ; and give us the juſt Tone and Mea- 

ſure of human Paſſion. | | 

So much the Poet muſt neceſſarily borrow of he 

* Philoſopher, as to be Maſter of the common Topicxs 

of Morality. He muſt at leaſt be ſpeciouſiy honeſt, 

and in all appearance a Friend to Virtue, thro-out 

his Poem. The Good and Wiſe will abate him no- 

thing in this kind. And the People, tho corrupt, 

are, in the main, beſt ſatisfy'd with this Conduct. 


Specioſa Locis, moratague reciè 
Fabula, nullius weneris, fine pondere & arte, 
Valdids oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 
Qudm ver ſus gnopes rerum, nugæque canor. 
Hor. de Arte Poet. 
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® Supra, pag. 141. & Infra, p. 227, 235, 236, 237. in tis 
Notes. And VOL. III. az. 168, 169, 186, 192. 
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SEC I. 4 


15 efteem'd the higheſt Compliment which 
can be paid a Writer, on the occaſion of 
ſome new Work he has made publick, to 
tell him, © That he has undoubtedly ſurpaſs'd Him- 


E « 5r1p,” And indeed when one obſerves how well 


thi: Compliment is receiv'd; one wou'd imagine it 


to contain ſome wonderful Hyperbole of Praiſe. For 


according to the Strain of modern Politeneſs; tis 


| not an ordinary Violation of Truth, which can afford 
a Tribute ſuflicient to anſwer any common degree of 
Merit. Now tis well known that the Gentlemen 


whoſe Merit lies towards Autborſbip, are unwilling 
to make the leatt Abatement on the foot of this Ce- 
remonial, One wou'd wonder therefore to find em 
lo intirely ſatisfy'd with a Form of Praiſe, which in 
plain ſenſe amounts to no more than a bare Affirma- 
tive, © That they have in ſome manner differ'd from 
„ themſelves, and are become ſomewhat worſe or 
«better, than their common rate.“ For if the vileſt 
Writer grows ci than ordinary, or exceeds his na- 
tura! pitch on either fide, he is juſtly ſaid to exceed, 

r go be ond Limelf. 

. & find in the ſame manner, that there is no Ex- 
refion more generally us;d in a way of Compliment 
to Great Men and Princes, than that ain one, Which 
5 {0 often verify'd, and may be ſafely pronounc'd 
tor Tritt on moſt occaiions ; “ That they have 
Ld /, themſeſnes, and ſutably to their own Ge- 
mus and Character.“ The Compliment, it muſt 
* own a, ſounds well, No one ſuſpects it. For 
Flat Feiſon is there who in his Imagination joins 

not 
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| Part 3. not ſomething worthy and deſerving with his ht ral 
and native SELF, as oft as he is refer'd to it, and PR 
bi made to conſider, Who he is! Such is the natural oC! 
om Affection of all Mankind towards moral Beauty ad Fl 
N Perfection, that they never fail in making this Pre. 5 
i ei 


ſumption in behalf of themſelves: That by Nature 

= « they have ſomething eſtimable and worthy in re. WM © 
[ << ſpect of others of their Kind; and that their g. . 

05 « nuine, true, and natural SELF, is, as it ought to 
5 « be, of real value in Society, and juſtly honour. i "oh 

« able for the ſake of its Merit, and good Qualitys,” WW | 


1 They conclude therefore they have the height d 88 
. Praiſe allotted em, when they are aſſur'd by any. 1 
q one, that they have done nothing below 1eme, Bi 
N or that in ſome particular Action, they have ex. * 
i ceeded the ordinary Tenor of the Character. h . 
1 Tus is everyone convinc'd of the Reality of WW ! | 

a better SELF, and of the Cult or Homage which is - 4 


due to It. The misfortune is, we are ſeldom taught 

to comprehend this Self, by placing it in a diſtind n 
View from its Repreſentative or Counterfeit, In our WW - 
holy Religion, which for the greateſt part is adapt. 
ed to the very meaneſt Capacitys, tis not to be -: of 
pected that a Speculation of this kind ſhou'd be up 
| openly advanc'd.. *Tis enough that we have Hints WW - 
3 given us of a nobler Se/f, than that which is con- rot 
monly fuppos'd the Baſis and Foundation of our 8 
Actions. Self-Intereft is there taken, as it is vu 4% 
garly conceiv'd. Tho on the other fide there are, "I 
in the moſt * ſacred Characters, Examples given uw 8. 
of the higheſt Contempt of all ſuch intereſted Views, MN. e. 
of a Willingneſs to ſuffer without recompence for Wh. . 
the ſake of others, and of a Deſire to part even with Me, 
Life and Being it-ſelf, on account of what is gene- We tr 
5 rous and worthy. But in the ſame manner as the WW ley 
1 celeſtial Phenomena are in the Sacred Volumes gene- 


* „ > 8 ur... 


* EXOD. ch. xxxii, ver. 31, 32, Cc. and RO M. Ch. 5. : 
Ver. il, 25 37 c. | 
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rally treated according to common Imagination, and Sect. Is 
the then current Syſtem of Aſtronomy and natural Gaps 


| ay Science ; ſo the moral Appearances are in many places 
"= preſerv'd without Alteration, according to vulgar 
Ne. Prejudice, and the general Conception of Intereſt and 
„ed. Our real and genuine SELF is ſometimes 
ſuppos'd that ambitious ene Which is fond of Power 


1 and Glory, ſometimes that childiſb one which is 
- taken with vain Shew, and is to be invited to Obe- 
our. ience by promiſe of finer Habitations, precious 
„ones and Metals, ſhining Garments, Crowns, and 
eber ſuch dazling Beautys, by which another Zarth, 
m material City, is repreſented. 
* Ir muſt be own'd, that even at that time, when a 
ox Nieater and purer Light diſclos'd it- ſelf in the choſen 
Nation; their natural * Gloomineſs appear' d ſtill, 
1 by the great difficulty they had to kn themſelves, 
7 For learn their real Intereſt, after fuch long Tutorage 
„ind Inſtruction from above. The Simplicity of that 
N People muſt certainly have been very great; when 
ur che beſt Doctrine cou'd not go down without 2 
b. Treat, and the beſt Diſciples had their Heads ſo 
„ urning upon their Leaves, that they were apt to 
be onſtrue every Divine Saying, in a + Belly-Senſe, 
i od thought nothing more ſelf-conſtituent than that 
85 inferlour Receptacle, Their Taſte in Morals cou'd 
rot tail of being ſutable to this extraordinary Eſti- 


mation of themſefves, No wonder if the Better and 
eber SELF was left as a Myſtery to a People, who 
ef all Human Kind were the moſt grofly ſelſb, 
Crooked and perverſe. So that it muſt neceffarily 
e confers'd, in honour of their Divine Legiſlators, 
h patriots, and Inſtructors, that they exceeded all 
p:1cr5 in Goodneſs and Gentroſity ; ſince they cou'd 
po truly love their Nation and Brethren, ſuch as 
ey were; and cou'd have ſo generous and diſin- 
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if Part 3. tereſted Regards for thoſe who were in themſ:lvee We 
; Mſo ſorcidly intereſted and undeſerving. 


K Bu T whatever may be the proper Effect or Ops 
D ration of Religion, tis the known Province of Phi. eri 


77 
Tan 


loſophy to te ach us our-ſelvucs, keep us the /2/ 
Perſons, and fo regulate our governing Fancys, Pf. 


tions, and Humours, as to make us comprehenſible eh 

: — — * % 
| to our-ſelves, and 2 5 wable by other Features thin aou 
i | thoſe of a bare Countenance, For tis not certainly per] 
30 by virtue of our Face merely, that we are our-ſelv; 
4 *Tis not WE who chan nge, when our Complexionl nei. 
if | Shape changes. But there is Hat which when it Been 


wholly metamorphos'd and converted, WE are tur 
reality transform'd and loſt. con 
SHou'D an intimate Friend of ours, who had We 
endur'd many Sickneſſes, and run many ill Adven. Wilma 
tures while he travel'd thro the remoteſt parts of the “ 
Eaſt, and hotteſt Countrys of the South, return thu 
to us ſo alter'd in his whole outward Figure, that 
7:1] we had for a time convers'd with him, we coud not 
not know him again to be the ſame Perſon ; the 
matter wou'd not ſeem fo very ſtrange, nor wou'd Ml 
7 our Concern on this account be very great. But 
1 ſhou'd a like Face and Figure of a Friend return to 
| us With Thoughts and Humours of a ſtrange ant 
1 | . foreign Turn, with Paſſions, ions, and Opi- 
1 nions wholly different from any-thing we had for- im 
merly known ; we ſhou'd ſay in earneſt, and with 
the greateſt Amazement and Concern 1, that this was 
another Creat, ure, and not the FVriend whom we once tu 
knew familiarly. Nor ſhou'd we in reality a attempt 


1 any renewal of Acquaintance or Correſpondence witi 

F tuch a Perſon, tho perhaps. he might preſerve in his 

4 Memory the faint Marks or Tokens of former Trant- 

$ actions which had paſs'd between us. 

13 Wu a Revo ution of this kind, tho not ſo p. 
1 total, happens at any time in a Character; when the HE 


Bs Paſſion or Humour of a known Perſon changes 
Hh remarkably from what it once Was; 'tis to P. 


: "phy we then appeal, *'Tis either the Want or 
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weakneſs of this Principle, which is charg'd on Sect. 1 
tue Delinquent. And on this bottom it is, that 
we often challenge our-ſelves, when we find ſuch 
variation in our Manners 3 and obſerve that it is 
not always the ſame Self, nor the ſame Intereſt 'we 
have in view; but often a direct contrary-one, 
which we ſerve ſtill with the ſame Paſſion and Ar- 
our, When from a noted Liberality we change 
perhaps to as remarkable a Parſimony; when from 
Indolence and Love of Reſt we plunge into Buſi- 


Ineſs; or from a buſy and ſevere Character, abhor- 


rent from the tender Converſe of the Fair Sex, we 
turn on a ſudden to a contrary Paſſion, and be- 
come amorous, or uxorious: we acknowledg the 
Weakneſs ; and charging our Defe& on the general 
want of Philoſophy, we ſay (ſighing) © That, in- 


« deed, we none of us truly 4now our-ſelves. And 


thus we recognize the Authority and proper Object 
of Philoſophy ; ſo far at leaſt, that tho we pretend 


not to be compleat Philoſophers, we confeſs, © That 


«as we have more or leſs of this Intelligence or 
« Comprehenſion of our-ſelves, we are according- 
« ly more or leſs truly Mx, and either more or 
« lefs to be depended on, in Friendſhip, Society, and 
* the Commerce of Life.“ a | 
Tur Fruits of this Science are indeed the faireſt 


imaginable; and, upon due trial, are found to be 
as well reliſh'd, and of as good Savour with Man- 
kind, But when invited to the Speculation, we 
turn our Eyes on that which we ſuppoſe the Tree, 
tis no wonder if we ſlight the Gardener/hip, and 
think the manner of Culture a very contemptible 
Myſtery. «Grapes, tis ſaid, are not gather d from 
2 Thorns ; nor Figs from Thifles.” Now if in the 
literate World there be any choking Weed, any thing 
purely Thorn or Thiſtle, tis in all likelihood that very 
kind of Plant which ſtands for * Ppiloſophy in ſome 


W 


* Infra, p. 224, 225. and VOL, Il, p. 120, 121. 
Ve ty ! 5 
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Part 3. ſamous Schools, There can be nothing more rig! 
A Culous than to expect that Manners or Under/tandin 


| ſhou'd ſprout from ſuch a Stock. It pretends inde ie 
bat | ſome relation to Manners, as being definitive of tie 
4 zen 


Natures, Effences, and Propertys of Spirits; and 
ſome relation to Reaſon, as deicribing the Shapes ant 
| Forms of certain Inſtruments imploy'd in the rea 
RE loning Art. But had the craftieſt of Men, for mar 


{ Ages together, been imploy'd in finding out a me and 
5 thod to confound Reaſon, and degrade the UH 
5 landing of Mankind; they cou'd not perhaps N] 
10 lucceeded better, than by the Eſtabliſhment of ſu 
1 a Meock-Srience. * * 
th I K&N EW once a notable Enthuflaſt of the itinem 
14 kind, who being upon a high Spiritual Adventure in “ 
5 Country where prophetick Miſſions are treated as ndi'** 
l Teſt, was, as he told me, committed a cloſe Pri i 
| UL 


loner, and kept for ſeveral months, where he ſay 
no manner of Light. In this Baniſhment from let 
ters and Diſcourſe, the Man very wittily invented 
an Amuſement much to his purpoſe, and highly pre 
&rvative both of Health and Humour, It mayb 
thought perhaps, that of all Seaſons or Circumſtances 
here was one the moſt ſutable to our oft-mention 
practice of SoLIiLoquy ; eſpecially ſince the Pri- 
loner was one of thoſe whom in this Age we vſualy 
| | call Philoſophers, a Succeſſor of PARACELSUs, and 
| a Maſter in the occult Sciences. But as to Mal 
Science, or any thing relating to Se/f-Converſe, he 
was a mere Novice. To work theretore he went, 
after a different Method, He tun'd his natural 
51 Pipes not after the manner of a Muſician, to prac- 
tiſe „hat was melodious and agreeable in Sounds, 
but to faſhion and form all forts of articulate Voices 
the molt diſtinctly that was peſſible. This he per. 
| .  form'd by ſtrenuouſly exalting his Voice, and ellay- 


1 ing it in all the ſeveral Diſpoſitions and Contigu- . 
1 . fate , 4 Ltd | 
5 rations ef his Throat and Mouth. Ar d. thus bel: . 
5 owing, roaring, ſnarling, and otherwiſe variouſly 
F exciting his Oigars of Sound, he endeavour te 
F * 8 | INS GLlCOVET 

* N 
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diſcover what Letters of the Alphabet cou'd beſt Scct. 1. Mn |; 
deügn each Species, or what new Letters were to be I #219 


rid, 


TT nvented, and mark the undiſcover'd Modifications, | ' 1 
ne found, tor inſtance, the Letter A to be a moſt e 
= mL Character, an original and pure Vowel, #1 170 
Sand and juſtly plac'd as principal in the tront of the 4 } | 
* Iphabetick Order. For having duly extended his | i 
may under Jaw, to its utmott diſtance trom the upper; 41-10 if 
15 and by a proper Inſertion of his Fingers provided 1 | i 
„ant the Contraction of either Corner of his | 2 
an ouch, he experimentally diicover'd it impoffible . 
ler human Tongue under theſe Circumſtances to 

it any other Modification of Sound than that 1 
eu ich was deſcrib'd by this primitive Character. n 
reins Th. Vowel O was ſorm'd by an orbicular Diſpo- | 4 
5 ton ot the Mouth; as was aptly delineated in the * a 
pn Character it-ſelf. The Vowel U by a parallel Pro- I 
e u rufon of the Lips. The other Vowels and Conſo- | 
lernte by other various Collifions of the Mouth, N 
endend Operations of the active Tongue upon the paſ- 
= Gum or Palat. The Reſult of this profound | 
"ay b ppeculation and long Exerciſe of our Priſoner, was þ 
tances Pliiaſchbical Treatiſe, Which he compos'd when he f 
io let at liberty, He eſteem'd himſelf the only 
pri laſter of Voice and Language on the account of 
\ually al his radical Science, and fundamental Knowt!eds | | | 
, aua Sounds. But whoever had taken him to im- | % 7 
Mal prove their Voice, or teach fem an agreeable or | T ö 
6 be uit manner of Accent or Delivery, wou'd, I 1 
went clleve, have found themſelves contiderably de- 4 J. 
ture. | | TH 
prac- . s not that I wou'd condemn as uſeleſs this 14 
ſunds, reculative Science of Articulation. It has its place, 1 
Voices doubt, among the other Sciences, and may ſerve 4 IVE 
2 pets 1 Cramrar, as Crammar ſerves to Rhetorick and | 70 þ C 
effay. WF? <tc Arts of Speech and Writing. The Soh- 
nf gu- ty ot Math ematichs, and its Advantage to Man- | 
b bel. nd, is prov'd by many effects in thoſe beneficial 4 | 
iouſy ts and Sciences which depend on it: tho Afro- | 5 
d to i 3 2 gers, £ | 1 
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Part 3. logers, Horoſcopers, and other ſuch, are pleas'd tg 


wares honour themſelves with the Title of Marbematicigny, 
As for Metapbyſichs, and that which in the Schools 


187 
1 12 


| ” is taught for Logick or for £h:c&s ; 1 ſhall willingyf 
= allow it to paſs for Philoſophy, when by any real et. 
fects it is prov'd capable to refine our Spirits, im- 


_ — 


. prove our Underſtandings, or mend our Manner, 

#H But if the defining material and immaterial Subſtance, 

( and diſtinguithing their Propertys and Modes, is t- 

commended to us, as the right manner of proceed. 

ing in the Diſcovery of our own Natures, I ſhall 

4 be apt to ſuſpe& ſuch a Study as the more deluſie 

= and infatuating, on account of its magnificent Pre- 
; tenſion. | 

THE Study of Triangles and Circles interfere 

0 not with the Study of Minds. Nor does the Su— 

V dent in the mean while ſuppoſe himſelf advancing in 

| Wiſdom, or the Knowledg of Himſelf or Mankind, 

All he defires, is to keep his Head ſound, as it wa 

before. And well, he thinks indeed, he has come 


it. As for other Ability or Improvement in the 
Knowledg of human Nature or the World; he e- 
fers himſelf to other Studys and Practice. Such is 
the Mathematician's Modeſty and good Senſe, But 
for the Philoſopher, who pretends to be wholly taken 


ing the Powers and Principles of his Underſtanding; 

if in reality his Philoſophy be foreign to the Matter 

profeſs'd ; if it goes beſide the mark, and reaches 

nothing we can truly call our Intereſt or Concert; 

| it muſt be ſomewhat worſe than mere Ignoranc 
is or Idiotiſm. The moſt ingenious way of becomity 


prevent good Senſe, is to ſet up ſomething in tis 

| room of it. The liker any thing is to Wiſdon, i 

= it be not plainly the thing it-ſelf, the more diredly I 
; becomes its oppoſite, : 

ON E wou'd expect it of theſe Phyfiolegi and 


5 | Searchers of Modes and Subſtances, that _ 
| = ex; 


off, if by good fortune there be no Crack made in: 


up in conſidering his higher Facultys, and examin· 


- fooliſh, is by a Syfem. And the ſureſt Method w 
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eralted in their Underſtandings, and. inrich'd with Sect. r. 
Science above other Men, they thou'd be as much uu 
above 'em in their Paſſions and Sentiments. The 
Conſciouſneſs of being admitted into the ſecret Re- 

ceſſes of Nature, and the inward Reſources of a 

human Heart, thou'd, one wou'd think, create in 

theſe Gentlemen a ſort of Magnanimity, which might 
diſtinguiſh em from the ordinary Race of Mortals. 

But if their pretended Knowledg of the Machine of 

this World, and of their own Frame, is able to pro- 

duce nothing beneficial either to the one or to the 


other; I know not to what purpoſe ſuch a Philoſo- 
phy can ſerve, except only to ſhut the door againſt 
better Knowledg, and introduce Impertinence and 


Conceit with the beſt Countenance of Authority. 
'T1s hardly poſſible for a Student, but more 
eſpecially an Author, who has dealt in Ideas, and 


[treated formally of the Paſſions, in a way of natural 
Pbiloſeply, not to imagine himſelf more wiſe on this 
account, and more knowing in his own Character, 
Fand the Genius of Mankind. 
taken in his Calculation, Experience generally con- 


But that he is miſ- 


vinces us: none being found more impotent in 


themſelves, ot leſs command over their Paſſions, 


eſs free from Superſtition and vain Fears, or leſs 


Efafz from common Impoſture and Deluſion, than 
S the noted Head-pieces of this ſtamp, Nor 1s this a 
Wonder. 
[the Practice. 
make this evident, 
ar Method of Sohilegut may ſerve turn: and we 
may perhaps decide this matter in a more divert- 
ſing way ; by confronting this ſuper-ſpeculative u- 
Wloſophy with a more practical ſort, Which relates 


The Speculation in a manner beſpezks 
There needs no formal DeduCtion to 
A ſmall Help from our fami- 


chiefiyx to our Acquaintance, Friendſhip, and gocd 


Correſpondence with aur-ſelves. 


ON this account, it may not be to my Reader's 


Gladvantage, it forgetting him for a while, I apply- 
[Hy to my-{elf; and, as occaſion offers, aſſume 


a! Ee COR) 


ge, Which 1 have pretended 
8-2 to 
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Part 3. to diſcloſe. Tis hop'd therefore, he will not eſteem 
it as ill Breeding, if I loſe the uſual regard to his 

Preſence. And ſhou'd I fall inſenſibly into one gf 
4; the Paroxyſms deſcrib'd ; and as in a ſort of Phrenay, | 
q: enter into high Expoſtulation with my-ſelf; he wil 
8 not ſurely be offended with the free Language, or 
i even with the Reproaches he hears from a Ferſon 
| who only makes bold with whom he may, 


* m 4 


| IF A Paſſenger ſhou'd turn by chance into 2 
_ Watchmaker's Shop, and thinking to inform hin. 
7 ſelf concerning Watches, ſhou'd inquire, of what 
Metal, or what Matter, each part was compos'd; 
what gave the Colours, or what made the Sounds; 
without examining what the real Uſe was of ſuch 
I an Inſtrument; or by what Movements its Ed 
n was beſt attain'd, and its Perfection acquir'd: 'tis 
plain that ſuch an Examiner as this, wou'd come 
ſhort of any Underſtanding in the real Nature of 
the Inſtrument, Shou'd. a Philoſopher, after the 
ſame manner, employ himſelf in the Study of hu- 
man Nature, diſcover only, what Effects each Paſ- 
fon wrought upon the Body; what Change of 
Aſpect or Feature they produc'd ; and in what di- 
ferent manner they affected the Limbs and Muſ- 
cles ; this might poſſibly qualify him to give Ad- 
vice to an Anatomiſt or a Limner, but not to 
Mankind or to Himſelf + Since according to this 
Survey he confider'd not the real Operation or 
Energy of his Subject, nor contemplated the Mar, 
=o adds real Max, and as a human Agent; but as 1 
7 Watch or common Machine. 8 
Þ « Tax Paſſion of Fear (as a * modern Philoſo- 
ce pher informs me) determines the Spirits to the 
« Muſcles of the Knees, which are inſtantly ready 
« to perform their Motion; by taking up the Leg 


/ . WI EL 


— 


* 


© * Monlieur DES CARTES, in fi: Treatiſe of the Paſe 
i Jos. | | 
| | «« With 
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« with incomparable Celerity, in order to remove Sect. t. 


« the Body out of harm's way.” Excellent 


Mechaniſm ! But whether the knocking together of . 


the Knees be any more the cowardly Symptom of 
Flight, than the chattering of the "Teeth is the ſtout 
Symptom of Reſiſtance, I ſhall not take upon me to 


determine. In this whole Subject of Inquiry I ſhall 
| find nothing of the leaſt Se/f-Concernment, And I 


may depend upon it, that by the moſt refin'd Spe- 
culation of this kind, I ſhall neither learn to dimi- 
nim my Fears, or raiſe my Courage. This, how- 


| ever, I may be aſſur'd of, that tis the Nature of 
| Fear, as well as of other Paſſions, to have its In- 
| creaſe and Decreaſe, as it is fed by Opinion, and in- 
fuenc'd by Cuſtom and Practice. 


Tx ESE Paſhons, according as they have the 


aſcendency in me, and differ in proportion with one 


another, affect my Character, and make me diffe- 


rent with reſpect to ny- ſelf and others, I muſt, 
therefore, of neceſſity find Redreſs and Improvement 
in this caſe, by reflecting juſtly on the manner of 


my own Motion, as guided by Afections which de- 


pend ſo much on Apprehenſion and Conceit. By 
| examining the various Turns, Inflexions, Declen- 
| fions, and inward Revolutions of the Paſſionn, 1 
E muſt undoubtedly come the better to underſtand a 
human Breaſt, and judg the better both of others 
and my-ſelf. Tis impoſſible to make the leaſt ad- 
vancement in ſuch a Study, without acquiring ſome 
Advantage, from the Regulation and Government 
of thoſe Paſſions, on which the Conduct of a Life 
depends. 
| For inſtance, if Sur ERSTITION be the ſort of 
Fear which moſt oppreſſes; tis not very material to 
| inquire, on this occation, to what Parts or Diſtricts 
the Blood or Spirits are immediately detach'd, or 
where they are to rendevouz, For this no more 
| imports me to underſtand, than it depends on me to 
E Ttgulate or change. But when the Grounds of this 
| 'vperttitious Fear are conſider'd to be from Opinion, 


and 
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f Part 3. and the Subjects of it come to be thorowly ſearch' 
; and examin'd ; the Pathon it-ſelf muſt neceſſaril/ 
| | diminiſh, as I diſcover more and more the Impoſture 
| which .belongs to 1t. 

if Ix the ſame manner, if VAN IT be from 0. 
| nien, and I conſider how Vanity is conceiv'd, from 
2 what imaginary Advantages,. and inconſiderahle 
Grounds ; if 1 view it in its exceſſive height, as well 
as in its contrary depreſſion ; tis impoſſible I ſhou'd 
not in ſome mealture be reliev'd of this Diſtemper. 
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I Tux ſame muſt happen in reſpect of Anger, An- 
jt Bition, Lowe, Defire, and the other Paſſions from 
q whence I frame the different Notion I have of Inte- 
, reſt, For as theſe Paſſions veer, my Intereſt veers, 
; my Sitcerage varys; and I make alternately, now 
1 this, now that, to be my Courſe and Harbour. The 
5 Man in Anger, has a different Happrneſs from the 
7 Man in Love. And the Man lately become covet- 
ous, has a different Notion of Satisfaction from what 
hc had betore, when he was liberal. Even the 
Man in Humour, has another Thought of Interef 
. = and Advantage than the Man out of Humour, or in 
; the leaſt diſturb'd. The Examination, therefore, of 
my Humours, and the + IxQuiry after my Paſſun; 
muſt neceftarily draw along with it the Search and 
Scrutiny of my Opinions, and the ſincere Contiders- 
tion of my Scope and End. And thus the Study ot 
Hluman Afﬀe&tion cannot fail of leading me towards 
the Knowledg of Human Nature, and of My-SELF. 
. Tris is the Ph:/o/pphy, which, by Nature, has the 
f Pre-eminence above all other Science, or Knowle. 
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Nor can this ſurely be of the ſort call'd * wain or Sect. 1. 
deceitful : ſince it is the only means by which I can 


diſcover Vanity and Deceit. This is not of that 
kind which depends on * Genealogys or Traditions, and 
* mimflers Queſtions and vain Fangling. It has not 
its Name, as other Philoſophys, from the mere Sub- 
tlety and Nicety of the Speculation ; but, by way 
of Excellence, from its being ſuperiour to all other 
Speculations ; from its preſiding over all other Sciences 


| and Occupations ; teaching the Meaſure of each, 


and aſſigning the juſt Value of every-thing in Life. 
By this Science Religion it-{elf is judg'd, Spirits are 
ſearch d, Prophecys prov'd, Miracles diſtinguiſh'd: 
the ſole Meaſure and Standard being taken from 
moral Rectitude, and from the Diſcernment of what 


| is ſound and juſt in the Affections. For iſ the Tree 


is known only by its Fruits; my firſt Endeavour muſt 


| be to diſtinguiſh the true Taſte of Fruits, refine my 


Palat, and eſtabliſh a juſt Reliſh in the kind. So 


| that to bid me judg Authority by Morals, whilſt the 
Rule of Morals is ſuppos'd 4 dependent on mere 
| Authority and Vill; is the ſame in reality as to 


bid me ſee with my Eyes ſhut, meaſure without a 


| Standard, and count without Arithmetick. | 


AND thus Px1LosoeHyY, Which judges both of 


| her-ſelf, and of every thing beſides; diſcovers her 
| own Province, and chief Command; teaches me to 
| Ciſtinguiſh between her Perſon and her Likeneſs ; 
and ſhews me her immediate and rea! ſelf, by that 
| ſole Privilege of teaching me to &krow my-ſelf, and 
| what belongs to me. She gives to every interiour 
| Science its juſt rank; leaves ſome to meaſure 
| Sounds ; others to ſcan Syllables ; others to weigh 
| Vacuums, and define Spaces, and Extenſions 5 but re- 
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: Part 3. ſerves to her-ſelf her due Authority, and Majeſty; 
i keeps her State, and antient Title, of Vitæ Dur, Vn. 
| tutis Indagatrix, and the reſt of thoſe juſt Appellations 
which of old belong'd to her; when ſhe merited to 
| be apoſtrophiz'd, as ſhe was, by the * Orator: 
9 Ju Inventrix Legum, Tu Magiſtra morum & diſi. 


* 


bl « pling, * * * Eft autem unus dies bene & ex jre. 


| « cept!s tuis actus, peccanti immortalitati anteponendu WM «« 
it Excellent Miſtreſs | but eaſy to be miſtaken ! whilſt {Wc 
gt ſo many Handmaids wear as illuſtrious Apparel; and p! 
5 fome are made to outſhine her far, in Dreſs, and Wl; 


4 Ornament, 
148 IN reality; how ſpecious a Study, how ſolemn 
it an Amuicment is rais'd from what we call Pbiliſi. 
Fi | phical Speculations ! — the Formation of Ideas! — 
Compoſitions, Compariſons, Agreement and Diſagreement! 
—— What can have a better Appearance, or bid 
fairer for genuine and true PHILOSOPHY ? 

Come on then. Let me philoſophize in this man- 
ner; if this be indeed the way I am to grow wiſe, 
Let me examine my Ideas of Space and Subſtance: 
Let me look well into Matter and its Modes; if this 
be looking into My-sELF ; if this be to improve 
my Undaerſtanding, and enlarge my MIND. For df 
this I may ſoon be ſatisty'd. Let me obſerve there- 
fore, with diligence, what paſſes bere ; what Con- 
; nexion and Conſiſtency, what Agreement or Dil. 
agreement I find within ; © Whether, according to 
« my preſent Ideas, that which I approve this Hour, 
« FT am like to approve as well the next: And in 
« caſe it be otherwiſe with me; how or after what 
« manner, I hall relieve my- ſelf; how aſcertain my 
1 « Idæae, and keep my Opinion; Liking, and Eſteem 
« of things, the ſame. If this remains unſolv'd; 
| it I am ſtill the fame Myſtery to my-ſelf as ever: to 
$1 | What purpoſe is all this Reaſoning and Acutenels! 
Wherefore do I admire my Philoſopher, or ſtudy to 
become ſuch a one, my-ſelf ? 


- 
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To-day things have ſucceeded well with me; con- Sect. Is 


ſequently my Ideas are rais d:“ Tis a fine World 
« All is glorious ! Every thing delightful and enter- 


« taining ! Mankind, Converſation, Company, So- 


« ciety; What can be more deſirable! Yo-morrow 
comes Diſappointments, Croſſes, Diſgrace. And 
what follows? © O miſerable Mankind! Wretched 
« State! Who wou'd live out of Solitude? Who 
« wou'd write or act for ſuch a World? Philoſo- 
pher | where are thy Ideas? Where is Truth, Cer- 
tain'y, Evidence, fo much talk'd of? Tis here furely 
they are to be maintain'd, if any where. *Tis here 


tl am to preſerve ſome Juſt Diſtinctions, and adequate 
Udeas; which if I cannot do a jot the more, by what 
uch a Philo'ophy can teach me, the Philoſophy is in 


this reſpect impoſing, and deluſive. For whatever 


Its other Virtues are; it relates not to Me my-jelf, it 
concerns not the Man, nor any otherwiſe affects the 
Mid than by the Conceit of Knowledg, and the 
Ele Aſſurance rais'd from a ſuppos'd Improvement. 


AGAIN. What are my Ideas of the World, 


pf Pleaſure, Riches, Fame, Lie? What Judgment 
zm I to make of Mankind and human Affairs? 


Nhat Sentiments am I to frame? What Opinions? 


What Maxims ? If none at all; why do I concern 


y- ſelf in Speculations about my Ideas? What is it 
Wo me, for inſtance, to know what kind of Idea 1 


pan form of Space? © Divide a ſolid Body of what- 


ever Dimenſion (ſays a renown'd modern Philo- 


F ſopher:) And *twill be impoſſible for the Parts 
to move within the bounds of its Superiicies ; if 
there be not left in it * a void Space, as big 
as the leaſt part into which the ſaid Body is 
divided. 5 | 

Tas the Atomiſt, or Epicurean, pleading for a 
Lu. The Plenitudinarian, on the other ſide, 


rings his Fluid in play, and joins the Idea of 


I and Exterfron, © Of this, ſays one, I have 


* Tacke are the Words of the particular Author cited. N 
6 clear 
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Part 3. clear Ideas. Of this, ſays the other, I can be 
ways © certain. And what, ſay I, if in the whole mat. 
N e ter there be no certainty at all?” For Matbe. 
0 mnaticians are divided: and Mecbanicks proceed as wel 
# on one Hypotheſis as on the other. My Mind,! 
| am ſatisfy'd, will proceed either way alike : For it 
; is concern'd on neither fide. «© Philoſopher! It 
Mi eme hear concerning what is of ſome moment to 
C me. Let. me hear concerning L:fe ; what the 
<« right Notion is; and what I am to ſtand to, upon 
« occaſion ; that I may not, when Life ſeems u. 
33 « tiring, or has run it-ſelf out to the very Dreg ] 
10 « cry Vanity! condemn the World, and at the ſame 
i « time complain, that Life is ſport and paſſing "" 
4 For why ſo ſhort indeed; if not found ſat! 
14 Why do I complain both ways? Is Vanity, ne 
| Vanity, a Happinels ? Or can Miſery paſs awy 
too ſoon ? 
THr1s is of moment to me to examine, Thi 
is worth my while. If, on the other ſide, I can 
not find the Agreement or Diſagreement of my I 
0 in this place; if I can come to nothing certain here; n. 
48 what is all the reſt to me? What ſignifies it how 
I come by my Ideas, or how compound em; wii 
are ſimple, and which complex? If I have a rigit 
Idea of Life, now when perhaps I think ſlightly d 
it, and reſolve with-my-ſelf, „That it may eaſily be 
cc laid down on any honourable occafion of Se. 
« vice to my Friends, or Country ;** teach meh! 
how I may preſerve this Idea: or, at leaſt, how" 
I may get ſafely rid of it; that it may trouble m 
1 no more, nor lead me into ill Adventures. Ted 
. me how I came by ſuch an Opinion of Worth an! 
Virtue ; what it is, which at one time raiſes it b 
high, and at another time reduces it to nothing 
how theſe Diſturbances and Fluctuations happen; 


5 


1 * » . in, K 0 
5 By what Innovation, what Compoſition, what Ir E 
ls * te tervention of other Ideas. If this be tien) 
* . — a y *7 . 1 7 500 
. Subject of the PI eſephical Art; I readily app!) 0 N 
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ts in the Caſe; I have no occaſion for this ſort of Sect. . 
Learning; and am no more defirous of knowing 
bow 1 form or compound thoſe Ideas which are 

mark'd by Words, than I am of knowing how, 

and by what Motions of my Tongue or Palat, I 

form thoſe articulate Sounds, which can full as well 
pronounce, without any ſuch Science or Speculation. 


S U . 


UT here it may be convenient for me to quit 
D my-ſelf a while, in favour of my Reader; leſt 
Ir he prove one of the uncourtecus fort, he ſhou'd 
Friſe a conſiderable Objection in this place. He may 
Alk perhaps, © Why a Writer for Self-Entertainment 
„ ſhou'd not keep his Writings to himſelf, without 
* appearing in Pub/ick, or before the World. | 
| In anſwer to this I ſhall only ſay, that for ap- 
wearing in Publick, or before the World, I do not 
Feadily conceive what our worthy Objector may un- 
terftand by it, I can call to mind, indeed, among 
my Acquaintance, certain Merchant-Adventurers in 
the Letter-Trade, who in Correſpondence with their 
Factor-Bookſeller, are enter'd into a notable Com- 
merce with the World, They have directly, and in 
nue Form of Preface, and Epiſtle Dedicatory, ſolli- 


ted the Pub/ick, and made Intereſt with Friends for 


Favour and Protection on this account. They have 
ventur'd, perhaps, to join ſome Great Man's Re- 
putation with their own ; having obtain'd his Per- 
Mitſion to addreſs a Work to him, on preſumption 
0! its paſſing for ſomething conſiderable in the eyes 


Pf Markind, One may eafily imagine that ſuch pa- 


troniz d and avow'd Authors. as theſe, wou'd be 


Inrcudly diſappointed if the Publick took no notice of 


their Labours, But for my own part, 'tis of no 


Eoncern to me, what regard thc Pub/ick teitows on 


my Amuſements; or after what manner it comes 
<quanted with what I write for my private Enter- 
Vo I. I. 1 tainment, 
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Part 3. tainment, or by way of Advice to ſuch of my 
— quaintance as are thus deſperately embark d. 

*T15s requiſite, that my Friends, who perufeth 

Advices, ſhou'd read 'em in better Characters tn 

thoſe of my own Hand-writing. And by good h 

1 have a very fair Hand offer'd, Which may fin 

the trouble of re-copying, and -can -readily furi 

me with as many handſom Copys as I wou'd det 

tor my own and Friends Service. I have not, 

decd, forbid my Amanuenſis the making as may 

he pleaſes for his own Benefit, What I write iq 

worth beirg made a Myer: 7. And if it be v 

any one's purchaſing 3 much good may do the} 

3 „Tis a Trafick I have no ſhare in; th 

identally furniſh the Subject- matter. 

A * D thus am Ino-wite more an Av Tron 4 

being in Print. I am conſcious of no additio 

Virtue, or dangerous Quality, trom having |: 


any time under the weight of that alphabetick ihr 
gine call'd te Preſs, I know no Conjurat tion i Wit 
either with reſpect to Church or State. Nor can I in 1 
gine why the Machine ſhou'd appear ſo formidb ein 


Scholars, and renown'd Clerks ; whoſe very Mitac 
and Foundation depends on the Letter-Manutacturc-; 
Jo allow Benefit of Clergy, and to reſtrain the H. 
ſeems to me to have ſomething of Crots-purporc Wl 
it. I can hardly think that he 2uaſicy of whit 
written can be alter d by te ZJanncy of Writi k 
Or that there can be any harm in a quick way of cop) 
ing fair, and keeping Copys alike. Why a 10 
may not be permitted to write with Jon as We 
2 KO PTT/A I can't conceive; or how a WII 
changes! his Capacity, by this new Dreſs, any mot 
than by the wear of J/owe-Stockins, aſter havi 
worn no other Manufacture than. ve Kr, 


SO MUCH for ny Reader; if perchanee Br 
I 11 © 


, * o 7 49 ; 1 — iy : 7 ee. 
Have any beſides the Friend or two above, le 
f 0 8 Tp A i 7 2 - ; ©, . * 5 * 2 _ nd f 9 * 
tion d. For being engag'd in Aral, and ine er 
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eat fo rigorous a Subject as that of Se/f-Exa- Sect. 2. 
1 naturally call to mind the extreme De- — 
and Tenderneſs of modern Appetites, in re- 

Id of the P/r/:/pphy of this kind, What Diſ- 

7” po ſſibly may have ariſen from ſome medicinal 
Nora like nature, adminiſter*d to raw Stomachs, 

; very early Age, 1 will not pretend ro Cxa- 

. But whatever Manner in Phi Joſophy hap- 

to bear . leaſt reſemblance to that of Cate- 

, cannot, Pin perſuaded, of it-felf, prove very 

Fiting. Such a ſmart way of queſtioning our- 

Ws in our Youth, has made cur Manhood more 

ere to the expoſtulitory Diſcipline. And tho 

dc metaphyſical Points ct our Belief are by this 
Kthod, with admirable Care and Caution, inſtill'd 

Fo tender Minds; yet the manner of thus anti- 

ating Philoſophy, may make the After-work of 

* „ and the inward Exerciſe of the Mind, at a 

Per Age, proceed the more heavily, and with 
W-:iter reluctance. 

Fir muſt needs be a hard Caſe with us, after 

Þving pa's sd to learned a Childhood, and Nen in- 

bucted in our own and other higher Natures, Ef- 

a incorartal Stabi. nces, Perſonalitys, and the 

Ne; to conde cend at riper Years to ruminate and 
1 over this Letlon a ſecond time. Tis hard, after 
3 by ſo many pertinent Interrogitorys, and 

cue Sentences, declar'd Mho and What we are 

come leiſurely, in another View, to inquire con- 

krung our real Sk1.F, and Exp, the Judgment We 
E to make of INTEREST, and the Opinion ave 
Pd have of ADVANTAGE and Good : which is 
1 hat muſt necetFirily determine us in our Conduct, 
Vd prove the leading Principle of our Lives. 

[Cn we bear looking a-new into theſe My- 
trys? Can we endure a new Sc Jooling, after hav- 
W's once learnt our Leiſon from the World“ 

Fuiuly, I preſume, For by the Leſſon of this lat- 
ber S/ and according to the Senſe I ac quire in 
Tenverſe With 7 mc Men; ſhou'd 1 at any ima 
Fs ---- alk 


TT — 
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Part 3. aſk my-ſelf, What governd me? I ſhou'd anſm 
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readily, My Intereſt, «« But what is Inte 
« And how govern'd ? By Opinion and Fang 
46 Is every thing therefore my Intereſt wh 
*I fancy ſuch ? Or may my Fancy poſlibly A 
c wrong ? It may. If my Fancy of | 
e tereſt therefore be wrong; can my Purſuit lM 
« Aim be right? Hardly fo. (Cn We: 
«« then be ſuppos'd to Lit, when I know not, lis |: 
« reality, ſo much as how to am ere 

Mx chief Intereſt, it ſeems therefore, muſt ll 
to get an Aim; and know certainly where my Hy 
pineſs and Advantage lies. „Where el 
can it lie, than in my Pleaſure; ſince my Adyy, 
« tage and Good muſt ever be pleaſing: and what 
« pleaſing, can never be other than my Advantage 


* 


* and Good? Excellent! Let Fancy there. 
«© govern, and Intereſt be what wwe pleaſe. For 
« that which pleaſes us be our Good, * becau/: ih it 


« pleaſes us; Any-thing may be our InTxz: 
% or Goop. Nothing can come amiſs, That wha 
« we fondly make our Happineſs at one time, Nie 
«© may as readily un-make at another. No- one cal 
learn what real Goop is. Nor can any-one upon 
„ this foot be ſaid to underſtand his INTEREST,” It 

HERE, we fce, are ſtrange Embroils ! — but :: 
let us try to deal more candidly with our-ſelves i |: 
and frankly own that + Pleaſure is no rule e, 
Goor; ſince when we follow Pleaſure merely, WW 
are diſguſted, and change from one ſort to are; 
ther: condemning that at one time, which at an ſox 
ther we earneſtly approve ; and never Judgin; Wn 
equally of Happrneſs, whilſt we follow Paſſion a,,? 
mere Humour. | | . J, 

A Loves, for inſtance, when ſtruck with ne. 
Idea or Fancy of his Enjoyment, promiſes himſelf e e 
higheſt Felicity, if he ſucceeds in his ncav Amour. *! 


—— 


vol. II. 7. 148. and VO L. III. 2. 137. 
T Infra, p. 229. | 
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uccecds in it; finds not the Felicity he expeCt- Sect. 2. 
but promiſes himſelf the fame again in ſome — 
. — The ſame thing happens: He is diſap- 
Ited as beicre ; but fill has Faith. Weary'd 
Si Game, be quits the Chace; renounces the 
F of Courtſhip and Intrigue, and deteſts the Ce- 
Deny and Difficulty of the Pleaſure. A nero 
ſec of Amours invites him. Here too he meets 
me Inquietude and Inconſtancy. Scorning 
0 Ron ſattiſb, and plunge in the loweſt Sink of 
. - ſhakes off his Intemperance ; deſpiſes Glut- 
od a Bob ; and hearkens to Ainbition. He grows a 


4 


* 0 Bufincſs, and feeks Authority and Fame. 


Qs tencam wultus mutantem PROTEA node“ 


Err this therefore ſhou'd be my own caſe; 
nec {ce whether 1 can controul my Fancy, and fix 
t poſſible, on ſomething which may hold good. 
W hen 1 exerciſe my Reaſon in moral Subjects; 

en 1 employ my Affection in friendly and fectal 

; tions, J find I can ſincerely enjoy N. -/f, If there 
.X ere therefore of this kind; ; why not in- 
ic it? Or what harm wou'd there be, ſuppoſing 
It | hou'd grow greater by Indulgence ? If I am /azy, 
4 indulge my-ſelf in the languid Pleaſure; I know 
harm, and can forefee the Drone, If I am luxu- 
us, I know the harm of this alſo, and have the 
Pin proſpect of e Sor, If Avarige be ry i Plea-. 
Wc; the End, I know, is being a Miſer. But if 
3 £STY be my Delight, I know no other conſe- 
nc from indujging ſuch a Faſſion, than that of 
ing better-natur'd, and enjoying more and more 
4 Pleaſures of Sis: On the other hand, if this 
Dondit Pleaſure be loſt, by knavith Indulgence e, and 
$ morality, there can hardly be a Satisfaction left 
any kind ; fince Good-nature and Þ ſocial Affec- 
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Ir therefore the only Pleaſure I can freely Mii 
without reſerve indulge, be that of the bone ant 
moral kind; if the rational and ſocial Enjoyment h 
ſo conſtant in it-telf, and ſo eſſential to Happ. 
neſs; why ſhou'd I not bring my other Pleaſurg 
to correſpond and be friends with it, rather thy 
raiſe my-ſelf other Pleaſures, which are defrudiz 
of this Foundation, and have no manner of Corr. 
Tpondency with one another? 

UyoN this bottom let me try how I can ber 
the Aſſault of Fancy, and maintain my-ſelf in bett. 
moral Fortreſs, againſt the Attacks which are rai e. 
on the ſide of corrupt Intereſt and a wrong ace 
When the Idea of Pleaſure ſtrikes, I aſk my-ſel{;M&loy 
«« Before I was thus ſtruck by the Idea, was a0 trie 
« thing amiſs with me? No. Therefore var 
« remove the Idea, and I am well, But haute 
« ing this Idea ſuch as I now have, I cannot watt Went 
<« the Thing, without regret. See, therefore, beſt. 
« which is beſt : either to ſuffer under this Want, u War 
* the Idea be remov'd; or by ſatisfying the War Per. 
confirm not only this Idea, but all of the lan © 
« ſtamp!” pp 

IN reality, has not every FAN c a like Pri- ful 
lege of paſſing; if any ſingle one be admitted puff 
its own Authority? And what muſt be the Ie ˙ 
ſuch an Oeconomy, if the whole fantaſtick Cr: and 
introduc'd, and the Door refus'd to none? Wa re 
elſe is it than this Management which leads to ti No. 
moſt diſſolute and profligate of Characters? Whit Watt: 
is it, on the contrary, which raiſes us to any deg Bet 
of Worth or Steddineſs, beſides a direct contra; Wet) 
Practice and Conduct? Can there be Streng tra 
Mind; can there be Command over one's ſelf; ii it Wd 
Ideas of Pleaſure, the Suggeſtions of Fancy, and tit WW +* | 
ftrong Pleadings of Appetite and Deſire are not om We i: 
withſtood, and te Imagi nations ſoundly reprimand, Wi 
and brought under ſubjection ? | AC 
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ol? | Tuus it appears that the Method of examining Sect. 2. 


- | 
bt 


N 


an ing un-galante in the manner of thus queſtioning the 
Fung -Fancys, which preſent themſelves as charming 
ent E dreſs das poſſible to ſollicit their Cauſe, and ob- 
app. in a judgment, by favour of that worſe Part, and 
aſursM&orrupt Sz LF, to whom they make their Appli- 
tha ation. 

uche lr may be juſtly ſaid of theſe, that they are 
one ery powerful Sollicitreſſes. They never ſeem to 
Wimportune us; tho they are ever in our eye, and 


eect us whichever way we turn. They underſtand 
2 ny better how to manage their Appearance, than by 
ra ways throwing up their Veil, and ſhewing their 
S eces openly in a broad Light, to run the danger of 
ſelf ;WMxloying our Sight, or expoſing their Features to a 
; an ſtrict Examination. So far are they from ſuch For- 
eso wardneſs, that they often ſtand as at a diftance 
b. ſuffering us to make the firſt Advance, and con- 
wan denting themſelves with diſcovering a Side-Face, or 
fore deſtowing now and then a glance in a myſterious 
ul wanpner, as if they endeavour'd to conceal their 
ant, Perſons, 


Ox x of the moſt dangerous of theſe Enchantreſſes 
appears in a ſort of diſmal Weed, with the moſt mourn- 
Jul Countenance imaginable z often caſting up her Eyes, 
End wringing her Hands; ſo that 'tis impoſſible not 
to be mov'd by her, till her Meaning be conſider' d, 
and her Impoſture fully known. The Airs ſhe bor- 
grows, are from the Tragick Muſe MELPOMENE., 
e Nor is ſhe in her own Perſon any way amiable or 
attractive. Far from it. Her Art is to render her- 
reef as forbidding as poſſible 3 that her Siſters may 
7 We ber means be the more alluring. And if by her 
8 ragick Aſpect, and melancholy Looks, ſhe can per- 
e ede us that Death (whom ſhe repreſents) is ſuch 
tle + wicous Form; the conquers in behalf of the 
ole fafitaſtick Tribe of wanton, gay, and fond 
WV -fires, Effeminacy and Cowardice inſtantly pre- 
+ The pooreſt Means of Life grow in * 
1 5 Wen 


dur Ideas is no pedantick Practice. Nor is there any 2 
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Part 3. when the Ends and ju, Cond; tions of it are fo litth 
wares known, and the Dread of par ting with it rais'd ty 
ſo high a degree. The more eagerly we graſp @ 
Lif:, the more impotent we are in the Enjoyment 
of it. By this Avidity, its very Lees and Dre FS Ars 
ſwallow'd. The Ideas of ſordid Pleaſure are ad. 
vanc d. Worth, Manhood, Generotity, and all 
nobler Opinions and Sentiments of hore/? Goob, an 
wirtuous Pleaſure, dilappear, and fly-belore this 2 
of Terrors. 
"F'is a mighty Delight which a fort of Counter. 
Philoſophers take in ſeconding this Phan, and 
playing her upon our Underſtandings, whenever 
they wou'd take occaſion to contound 'em. The 
vicious Poets employ this Spe&er too on their tide; 
tho after a different manner. By the help of this 
tragic! Actrice, they gain a fairer Audience 1 the 
luxurious Fancys 8, and give their Ex ATo's and other 
playſome Msfes a fuller pe in the ſuppart of = 
and Debauc he The gloomy Projpect of Death be. 
comes the Incentive to Pleatures Ot the loweſt Or. 
der. Apes and ae the Tomb and Cypreſs, are 
made to ſerve as Foils to Luxury. The Ab horre ee 
of an inſenſiblè State makes mere Vitality and Ati- 
mal-Senſation highly cheriſh'd, 
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* Jnduige Cenio: carpamus dulcia, neſr um eft 
F | Ruod vivis :; Cinis, & Manes, & Fabula fies. 


*Tis no wonder if Luxury profits by the Deſormit 
ot this Specter Opinion. She ſupports her Intereit 
by this cluldiſh Bug-bear; and, like a Mother by 


. her Infant, is hugg' d fo uch che cloſer hy her Vo- 
| tary, as the Fear preſſes him, and grows import- BW ö 
- nate. She invites him to //we fai, according to her Far 
f beit meaſures of Life. And well the ma y. Wuro Fit 
vwou'd not willingly make Life paſs away as quickly Wo 
/ the 
9955 — bon 
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„Death? The intenſe Selfiſnneſs and Meanncſs 
Fhich accompanies this Fear, muſt reduce us to a 


b 


Wothing that main Sum of ſqtisfactory Senſations, by 


1] the hich we vulgarly rate the Happineſs of our private 
, and Condition and Fortune. 


gur fee! A lovely Form advances to our Aſ- 
tance, introduc'd by the prime Muſe, the beau- 
Rcous CallioPe! She ſhews us what real Beauty 


114 , and what thoſe Numbers are, which make Life 


Perfect, and beſtow the chief Enjoyment. She ſets 
ive before our Eyes, and teaches us how to rate 
I/, from the Experience of the moſt heroick Spi- 
Erits, She brings her Siſters CLio and URANIA to 
Epport her. From the former ſhe borrows whatever 
B; memorable in Hiſtory, and antient Time, to con- 
Front the tragick Specter, and ſhew the fix'd Con- 
tempt which the happieſt and freeſt Nations, as well 
ts ſingle Heroes, and private Men worthy of any 
Note, have ever expreſs'd for that Impoſtreſs. From 
he latter ſhe borrows what is ſublimeſt in Philoſo- 
phy, to explain the Laws of Nature, the Order of 
the Univerſe, and repreſent to us the Juſtice of ac- 
cempanying this amiable Adminiſtration, She ſhews 
zus, that by this juſt Compliance we are made hap- 
Epictt: and that the meaſure of a happy Life is not 
hom the fewer or more Sums we behold, the fewer 
Or more Breaths we draw, or Meals we repeat; but 
Brom the having once liv'd <vell, ated our Part 
handſomly, and made our Exit chearfully, and as 
became us. | 

Thus we retain on Virtue's fide the nobleſt 


Farty of the Muſes, Whatever is auguſt among thoſe 
Piſters, appears readily in our behalf. Nor are the 
more jocund Hagys wanting in their Aſſiſtance, when 
they act in the werfection of their Art, and inſpire 
ſome better Genius's in this kind of Poetry. Such 
ere the nobler Lyricks, and thoſe of the latter, and 


more 


Was poſſible; when the nobler Pleaſures of it Sect.2. 
„dere already loſt or corrupted by a wretched Fear — 


w ebb of Enjoyment, and in a manner bring to 


n rs a en. 
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Part 3. more rein d Comedy of the Antients. The Tart, „ 
the POLYHY MNI 2 85 the "'LERPSYCHoRE's, the edly. 
EUTERPE's Willingly join their Parts; and bein Spir. 


g 
alike intereſted in 5 Cauſe of Wan ere, are wih Wt: 
regret employ'd another wav, in. favour of Dior, Neire 


il Inſtead of being made Syrens to ſerve the Purpoſes of Ipear 
{1 Vice, they wou'd with more delight accompany ther 5 
1k elder Siſters, and add their Graces and attract Wolf, 
lf Charms to what is moſt Harmenious, Mufe-like, pro. 
li and Divine in human Life. Ihere tis. thi 5 difference ow 
f only between: theſe and the more 5 Dames; Wturc 
b that they can more eaſily be pervert. d, and tak TI 
'Þ the VIEW us Form. For what i SIR of any Genie = 
1; or maſterly Command in the Poetick Art, cout 
" think 50 bringing the Epic or Tragick Mule tod?“ 1 
the Pandar, or be ſubſervient to Effeminacy and“ 
| Cowardice? "Tis not againſt Death, Hazards or W* | 
Tolls, that Tragedy and the heroick F ale are pointed, “ | 
*Tis not mere Life which is here exalted, or has is“ b 
Price enhanc d. On the contrary, its Calamitys ar: Wi 
expos'd : the Diſorders of the Paſſions ſet to view: “ 
Fortitude recommended: Honour advanc'd : the Con- WW tic: 
tempt of Death plac'd as the peculiar Note of every WR 
{ generous and happy Soul ; and the tenacious Love of pr 
= Life, as the trueſt Character of an abject Wretch. n 
Jo 
= Vie adecone mori nuſcrum et? 8 
"P1's not to be imagin'd how enſily we deaf wit Fill 
th deluding- Apparitions and falſe Ideas of Happiness we 
and Good; when this irightiul Sp-&cr of * Mitery and We 
Il, is after this manner well 2 and by honeſt WW 
| Magick coniur'd down; ſo as not to give the beat 4 | 
4 Akita to the other tempting Foris. This is that 3 
: occult Science, or fort of Counter-N c Omancy, Which 1 
ſtand of Ghaillineſs and Horrour, inſpires only . | 
| what is gentle and humane, and diipels the impoing . 
115 
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Spirits of this fort. But hold ! Let us try 
the Experiment in due form, and draw the magick 
KCircle, Let us mw how the interiour fis ap- 


Inc: It; . 70 Head-Geblin is ſecurely laid 
SEE! + Bucs wel Tn DOLENCE preſents her- 


elf, in il So Pomp of Eaſe and lazy Luxury. She 
promiſes the [wee teſt Life, and invites us to her Pil- 
Flow: injoins us to expoſe our-ſelves to no adven- 
wrous Attempt; and forbids us any Engagement 
Which may bring us into Action. de Where, 
. W's are the Pleaſures which Ambition promiſes, 
I ind Love affords? How is the gay World en- 
1 joy'd ? Or are thoſe to be eſteem' d 29 1 
„which are loſt by Dulneſs and Inaction? 

„ But [ndolerice is the higheſt Pleature., To 
“live, and not to feel! To feel no Trou- 
% ble. What Good then? Lite it-ſelf, 
4 And is this properly to live? Is ſleeping, 
„% Life Is this what I thou'd ſtudy to prolong?— 
Here the / ntaſtick Tribe it- ſelf teems ſcandaliz'd. 
N Civil War begins. The major part of the ca- 
pricicus Dames range themſelves on Reaſon's fide, 
Fad declare againſt the languid SYREN. Ambition 
bluſhes at the offer'd Sweet. Conceit and Vanity 
take ſuperior Airs, Even Luxury her-ſelf, in her 
polte and elegant Humour, reproves the Apoſtate- 
Liter, and marks her as an Alien to true Plea- 
ure — © Away, thou drouſy Phantom Haunt 
me no more, For I have learn'd from better 
than thy Siiterhood, that Life and Happineſs con- 
_ in Action and £ ple en,. 

$ here a buiy Form ſollicits us; ati in- 
is 10 „ watch:ul, and deſpiſing Pains and La- 
pour, She wears.the ſerious Cauntenance of Virtue, 
' wi'h Features of Anxiety and Diſquiet. What 


it ſhe mutters? What looks ſhe on, with ſuch 
EF UUTAtzon and Aſtoniſhment Bags ! .Cofters!. 
| Heaps 


7 TIES 


antoms of every kind. He may paſs undoubt- Sect. 2. 
ediy, for no mean Corjurer, who can deal wi it 


at : 
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Part 3. Heaps of ſhining Metal! «© What! for 18 
hy © Service of Luxury ? For ber theſe Preparations an 
| * Art thou then ber Friend (grave Fancy !) i; Mi) 
66 for her thou toil'ſt ? No, but for Proviſu 
« againſt Want. But, Luxury apart tell nic! 
« now, haſt thou not already a Competence Wi 
« *Tis good to be ſecure againſt the fear of Starr. be 
sc ing. Is there then no Death beſide :4;,M!" 

4 No other Paſſage out of Life? Are other Door 
l « fecur'd, if this be barr'd ? Say, Avarice ! (tha sor 


« empieſt of Phantoms) is it not vile C:zvardice thaj 
c“ ferv'ſt ? What further have I then to do with ti [+ 


9228 — 


bl | © (thou doubly vile Dependent !) when once I have di le 

| & miſs'd thy Patroneſs, and deſpis'd her Threats!“ 5 

= Tus I contend with Fancy and 0»:8M-'* 
=_ N10N ; and ſearch the Mint and Foundery of 1M * 
gination. For here the Appetites and Deſires are f 

bricated. Hence they derive their Privilege and Cur © 

rency. If I can ſtop the Miſchief here, and pr.“ 

vent falſe Coinage ; I am ſafe. & Idea! with. 

«« a while till I have examin'd thee, whence tg!“ 

« art, and to whom thou retain'ſt. Art thou of" 

«« Ambition's Train? Or doſt thou promiſe o“ 

« Pl:aſure ? Say! what am I to facrifice for thy B 

«© fake? What Honour? What Truth? Wh 

« Manhood ? What Bribe is it thou bring 

« along with thee ? Deſcribe the flattering 0-8: _ 

« ject; but without Flattery ; plain, as the thing 0 


« js ; without addition, without ſparing or reſerve, 1 
« Is it Wealth? is it a Report ? a Jitle? or 
« Female? Come not in a Troop, (ye Fancys!) 
« Bring not your Objects crouding, to confound 
» the Sight. But let me examine your Wir 
« and Weight diſtinctly. Think not to raiſe at 
« cumulative Happineſs, For if ſeparately, you 
| « contribute nothing; in conjunction, you al 
« only amuſe.” 


| . # Vo. III. 2. 13 | 
VOL. III. . 135, 136, & WHILST 
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WHILST Jam thus penning a Soliloquy i in form, Sect. 2. 
an't forbear reflecting on my Work. And when * 
iew the Manner of it with a familiar Eye; I am 

Edier, I find, to make my-ſelt Diverſion on this 
cafion, than to ſuppoſe I am in good earneſt about 

Work of conſequence. « What! Am I to 

be thus fantaſtical ? Muſt I buſy my-ſelf with 
Phantoms ? fight with Apparitions and Chimera's ? 

| For certain: Or the Chimera's will be be- 

E fore-hand with me, and buſy themſelves ſo as to get 

the better of my Underſtanding. What 

Talk to my-ſelf like ſome Madman, in different 
perſons, and under different Characters 

Undoubtedly : or *twill be ſoon ſeen who is a rat 
Madman, and changes Character in carneſt, with- 

out knowing how to help it. 

Tuns indeed is but too certain; That as long as 

ecnoy MIND; as long as we have Appetites and 

b/c, the Fancys of all kinds will be hard at work; 


or th 
trons? 


5 bd whether we are in CORY or alone, they 
tau elt range ſtill, ant be active. They muit have 
u of" Field. T he Queſtion is, Whether they (hl 
only: it wholly to themſelves 3 or whether they mall 

hy 3 tome Controuler or Manager. If none; 
Nhat „I fear, which leads to Madecſc. I 
ng ft P ne thi 1 elſe, which can be call'd Mad dncfs Or 
O / 84/07. For if Faxcy be lett ſudg of any 
e e muſt be Judg of all. Every-thing is right, 
an- ching be ſo, becauſe I fancy it. „ The 
„ oF ouſe turns round. The Proſpect turns. No, 
$18 Of my Head turns indeed: I have a Giddinsis; 
nds ee S all. Fancy wou'd perſuade me thus and 


thus: but 1 know better,” "Tis by means 
heretote of a Controuler and Lorrector of Fancy, that 
Lm fad from being mad. - Otherwiſe, tis = 
Peale tu. 7, when I am giddy. Tis Ting, Whic! 
Fange (for ſo I muſt ſuppoſe) when my Paſſion 
bez, Lemper changes. « But I was 


Out ot 3 78 I gzeanrt. Who tells me 
Yobhe | 17 te this? 


— — — 
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r Who beſides the Copxrcran Ml | 
. by whoſe means I am in my Wits, and wit in 
« whom I am no longer my-felf 2 "" vl 
EVER Y Man indeed who 1s not abſolutely bes. 
himſelf, muſt of ncceiſity hold his Fancys under ſon 2 
kind of Diſcipline and Management. The /ri2ﬀs 
this Diſcipline is, the more the Man is rational, Aer 
in his Wits. The /ooſcr it is, the more fantaſtic Men 
muſt be, and the nearer to the Madman's S¹m•m er. 
This is a Buſineſs which can never ſtand ſtil. Wh: 
mult always be Winner or Loſer at the Game. EM 
I work upon my Fanqys, or They on Me. IIe 
| Quarter, They won't. There can be no Truce, Mr 
} Suſpenſion of Arms between us. The one or Mt: 
q other muſt be ſuperiour, and have the Comma p! 
f For if the Fancys are left to themſelves, the Comer 
ment muſt of courſe be theirs. And then, what di = 
| rence between ſuch a State and Madneſs ? © th 
| Tax Queſtion therefore is the ſame here, 34 
a Family, or Houſbold, when tis aſk'd, © Wir ri tis 
« or Who is Maſter ?* Learn by the Vo 
Obſerve who ſpeaks aloud, in a commanding Tor: WW: 
Who talks, who queſtions ; or who is tak'd wi tt 
and who queſtion d. For if the Servants tate F 
former part; they are the Maſters, and the Gor: n 
ment of the Houſe will be found fuch as naturi i 2: 
; may be 8 in theſe Circumſtances. 1 
f H ow ſtands it therefore, in my own Oeconon !! 
my rin Province and Command? How it: 1 
my Fans? How deal they with me? Or de F 2 
take upon me rather to deal with Them Do ln 
| queſtion, arraign? Or am I ta!k'd with, arr ugnt 
. and contented to hear, without giving a Reply ' 
1 I vote with Fancy, reiign my * Conton to 1 | 
Command, and judg of Happinet> and Aifery a5 "il 
| _ zadges; how am Ie? : g 
— _ — ——_—— - 
0 OL. III pag. 136, K „ 0 
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| Hs who in a Plain imagines Precipices at his Feet, Se. 2. F | 
Inpending Rocks over his Head; fears burſting Cys 1 
Clouds in a clear Sky ; eries Fir- 8 Deluge ! Earth- 6 


befand, or Thunder! when all is quiet: does ne n 8 | | $1 
er o e, But one whoſe Eyes ning ſtrike fin 


. Blow; one whoſe Head is giddy from the Yo! 


Brie 4 
a et a Ship, after having been newly ſet aſhore ; or 1 
tical ene who from a Diſtemper in his Ear kears thun- | 
Sb aring Noiſes ; ; Can readily reareſs theſe ſeveral Appre- | ; 
ſtill, WMWh:cnfions, and is by this means ſav'd from Badnefs. 7 
Hb A Dis TEMPER. in my Eye may make me $418 
fei ſee the ſtrangeſt kind of Figures: And when Ca way 
q ads and 23 Impuritys are gath-ring in that Or- 
Egan; Flys, nſe4s, and other various Forms, ſeem 
tn ying in 20 Air before me. But let my Senſes 
0e err ever ſo widely; I am not on this account 4e/rde 
acc . -ſz(f: Nor am 1 out of my own PoſſetHon, whilſt 
there is a Perſon left within; who has Power 0 
2, hte the Appearances, and redreſs the Imagina- 
c 141 uon. 25 
Voices 1 Am accoſted by Ideas and ftrik king Apprehen- 
Tone * ns; But I take nothing on their Report, I hear | 
{ wh their Story, and return em Anſwer, as\they deſerve. | 
Ake th 3 ind I are not all one. The Diſagreement 
ore makes me my ¾ o. When, on the contrary, I have 
aur no Debate with her, no Controverſy, but take ſor 
e nels and Miſery, for Good and Ii, whatever 
onom e preſents as ſuch; I muſt then join Voices with j 
» i: | bi r, and cry Precipice ! Fire! CERBERUS | Ely- q 
r | zum | ener | 
1 
1.71 8 « Sandy Deſarts Horuery Fields 
2 « vcas of Milk, and Ships le, 
to 106 | 
; 5 nn AGRreEcian Prince, who had the fame Mad- 


| ne as ALEXANDER, and was deeply truck with 
the Taney Of conquering Worlds, was ingeniouſly 


— {bn the Method of expoſtulating with his Lady- | 
| | Gen: erneſs 3 When by a diſcreet Friend, and at an 144 


| eaſy Hcur, he was aſk'd little by little concerning | 
U 2 his . 


7 


Eras inn" Gn ps. awe 


II Pol in a LT 


x 
5 
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Part 3. his Defign, and the fra! Purpoſe, and promis'd C4 


AA ich the flattering Dame propos'd to him, The 
Story is ſufficiently noted. All the Artifice em. 
ploy'd againſt the Prince was a well-manag'd ly. 
terrogatory of what next # Lady-Fancy was nt 
aware of the Deſign upon her; but let her-ſelf he 
worm'd out, by degrees, At firit, ſhe ſaid the 
Prince's deſign was only upon a Tract of Land, 
which ſtood out like a Promontory before him, and 
ſeem'd to eclipſe his Glory. A fair rich Iſland, 


which was cloſe by, preſented it-ſelf next, and asit] 


were naturally invited Conqueit, The oppoſite Coat 
came next in view. Then the Continent on each 
f:de the larger Sea. And then {what was eaſieſt 9 
21], and wou'd follow of courſe) the Dominion both 
of Sea and Land, &© And bat next? re 
e ply'd the Friend. What ſhall we do, when we 
* are become thus happy, and have obtain'd our 
1 higheſt Wiſh ? Why then, we'll fit down 
„ peaceably, and be good Company over a Bot- 
6 tle, Alas, Sir! What hinders us from dome 
c the fame, where we row are? Will our Hu- 
«<< mour, or our Wine grow better? Shall we be 
% more ſecure, or at Heart's Eaſe ? What you may 
* poſſibly loſe by theſe Attempts, is eaſy to con- 
« ceive, But which way you will be a Gainer, 
% your own Fancy (you ſee) cannot fo much 2 
„ ſuggeſt.” Fancy in the mean while card 
her point : For ſhe was abſolute over the Monarch; 
and had been too little talk d to by her-felf, to bear 
being reprov'd in Company. The Prince grew ſul- 
len; turn'd the Diſcourſe ; abhor'd the Profanation 
offer'd to his Sovereign-Empreſs; deliver'd up his 
Thoughts to her again with deep Devotion, and fel 
to conquering with all his Might. The Sound © 
74 iftory rung in his Ears. Laurels and Crowns play'd 
before his Eyes.———What was this beſide Giddir 
and Dream? Appearances uncorreRed ? © Worlds 
„dancing? Phantoms playing? 


« 5 


| our 
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3 5 ; Sect. 2. 
ic Seas of Milk! and Ships of Amber!“ 5 


'T15s eaſy to bring the Hero's Caſe home to our- 


lelres; and fee, in the ordinary Circumſtances of 
Lite, how Lowe, Ambition, and the gayer Tribe of 
E Fancys (as well as the gloomy and dark Spe&ers of an- 
| other ſort) prevail over our Mind. Tis eaſy to ob- 


ſerve how they work on us, when we refuſe to be 
@ beſor:-hand with 'em, and beſtow repeated Leſſons 
on the encroaching Sorcereſſes. On this it is, that 
our offer'd Apvice, and Method of SoriroqQuy 
depends. And whether this be of any uſe towards 
making us either wiſer, or happier ; I am confident, 
it muſt help to make us w:rrzer and politer. It muſt, 
beyond any other Science, teach us the Turns of 
Humour and Paſſion, the Variety of I ſunners, the ſuſt- 
| neſs of Characters, and TRuTH of Things; which 
hen we righfly underſtand, we may naturally de- 
F ſcribe, And on this depends chiefly the Skill and 
Art of a good Writer, So that if to wwrite 4we!l be a 


F juſt pretence to Merit; tis plain, that Writers, who 
© are apt to ſet no ſmall Value on their Art, muſt 
| confeſs there is ſomething valuable in this ſe/f-exas 


mixing Practice, and Method of inward Colloguy. 


As for the Writer of theſe Papers ( as modern 


Autbors are pleas'd modeſtly to ſtile themſelves) he 
is contented, for his part, to take up with this Prac- 
| tice, barely for his own proper Benefit; without re- 


E gard to the high Function or Capacity of Author. It 


may be allow'd him, in this particular, to imitate 


the beſt Genius and moſt Gentl:man-like of Roman 
Poets. And tho by an Exceſs of Du'neſs, it ſnou'd 


de tis misfortune to learn nothin; of this Poet's Wit, 
be is perſuaded he may learn ſomethirtg of his Henefty 


f and gocd Humour. 


Mane enim, cum lectulus, aut Mx 


Porticus excepit, deſum Mini: Rectius Hoc eff : 
— — ri — are, — — — — 


eee 


* Hor. Sat. 4. lib. 1. 
U 3 Het 


. erer 
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& Hee faciens, wuivam melius ; fic duleis Amici 
© Occurram. Hec Eco Mrcvun 
Compreſſis agito labris. * 


\ 


S 4 CT. II. 


E are now arriv'd to that part of our ber. 
formance, where it becomes us to caſt our 
Eye back, on what has already paſs d. The Obſerver 


of Method generally make this the Place of Recatiu. 


lation. Other Artiſts have ſubſtituted the Practice of 
AroLoGyY, or Extenuation. For the anticipating 
Manner of prefatory Diſcourſe, is too well known, 
to work any ſurprizing effect in the Author's behalf, 
PR EFA E being become only another word to fig. 
nifty Excuſe, Beſides that the Author is generally the 
moſt ſtraiten'd in that preliminary Part, which on 
other accounts is too apt to grow voluminous, He 
therefore takes the advantage of his Coro/lary or Wind. 


ing up; and ends patheiically, by endeavouring, in 


the ſofteſt manner, to reconcile his Reader to thoſe 


Faults which he chuſes rather to excuſe than to 


amend. 
GENE R AlL. Practice has made this a neceffary 


part of Elegance, hardly to be paſs'd over by any 


Writer. Tis the chief Stratagem by which he en- 
gages in perſonal Conference with his Reader; and 
can talk immoderately of Himſelf, with ail t! ko fen. 
ing Modeſty of one who is the furtheſt from any fel. 
fiſh Views, or conceited Thoughts of his own Merit. 
There appears ſuch a peculiar Grace and Ingenuty 
in the method of confeſſing Lai neſe, Precipitany, 


# And again: 
Quocirca MECUM lequor ha, e recorder: 
Si tibi nulla itiin r copia lymph, 
Nat raves medicis ; quod quanto plura para, Hy. 
Tanto plura init, nulline faterier auaes 7 
F „0 
Non es avarus : abi. quid? cætera jam ſimul 10 
1 7 12179 fuge: e? caret tibi pettus inani 
nebitione! Carct mortis ſds ne © ara 7 


r c T 
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Careleſneſi, or whatever other Vices have been the Sect. 3. 


ir 4 
; occaſion of the Author's Deficiency ; that it wou'd yas [7 
ſeem a Pity, had the Work it-ſelf been brought to 5 
ſuch Perfection as to have left no room for the peni- 
tent Party to enlarge on his own Demerits. For 44.9 
from the multiplicity of theſe, he finds Subjects to + 130 
per. ingratiate himſelf with bis Reader; who doubtleſs is | 
t our WE not a little rais'd by this Submiſſion of à confeſſing 1 
ren WE Author ; and is ready, on theſe terms, to give him 1 
in. WW Abſolution, and receive him into his good Grace and J 
ce i Favour, 7 
ating | IN the galante World, indeed, we eaſily find how 
own, WW far a Humility of this kind prevails. They who hope 
half; to riſe by MERIT, are likelieſt to be diſappointed in 
fie. WW: their Pretenſions. The confefling Lover, who aſcribes 
y the all to the Bounty of the Fair-one, meets his Reward 
h on the ſooner, for having ſtudy' d Jes how to deſerve it. 
He For Meir is generally thought preſumptuous, and 
ird. ſuppos'd to carry with it a certain Aſſurance and 
„ in Faſe, with which a Miftreſs is not ſo well content- 
hoſe ed. The Claim of well-deſerving ſeems to derogate 
from the pure Grace and Favour of the Benefa&rice ; | 
WW who then appears to her-ſelf moſt ſovereign in | 
Mary Power, and likelieſt to be obey d without reſerve, when 
any ſhe beſtows her Bounty, where there is leaſt Title, | 
en- or Pretenſion. 
and Tubs a certain Adoration of the Sex, which 
em. paſſes in our Age without the leaſt Charge of Pro- | 
fel. faneneſs, or Idolatry, may, according to vulgar 
ri, Imagination, ſerve to juſtify theſe galante Votarys, 0 
uty in the imitation of the real Religious and De- . 
70 vont. The method of * Self-Abaſement may per- | 


haps be thought the propereſt to make Approaches 
to the ſacred Shrines : And the intire Reſignation of 
Merit, in each Caſe, may be eſteem'd the only 
ground of well-deſerving. But what we allow to 
Heaven, or to the Fair, ſhou'd not, methinks, be 
made a Precedent, in favour of the World, What- 


W 


Supra, p. 26. 


ever 


4 


. 


— 


3 
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Part 3. ever Deſerence is due to that Body of Men whom 
ways We call Readers; we may be ſuppos'd to treat 'em 


with ſufficient Honour, if with thorow Diligence, 
and Pains, we endeavour to render our Works fer- 


feet; and leave em to judg of the Performance, a; 


they are able. | 

However difficult or deſperate it may appear 
in any Artiſt to endeavour. to bring Perfection into 
his Work; if he has not at leaſt the Idea of Pex. 


FECT10N to give him Aim, he will be found very) 


defective and mean in his Performance. Tho hi; 
Intention be to pleaſe the World, he muſt never. 


theleſs be, in a manner, above it; and fix his Eye. 


upon that conſummate Grace, that Beauty of Nature 
4 : 2 9 


and that Perfection of Numbers, which the reſt of 


Mankind, feeling only by the Effect, whilit ignorant 
of the Cauſe, term the Fe-ne-ſgay-quoy, the unintel- 
ligible, pr the I know not what ; .and ſuppoſe to be 
a kind of Charm, or Inchantment, of which the Artiſt 
himfelf can give no account. 


BU HERE, I find, I am tempted to do what 
I have my-ſelf condemn'd. Hardly can I forbear 
making ſome Apolory for my frequent Recourſe to the 
Rules of common Artiſts, to the Maſters of Exerciſe, 
to the Academys of Painters, Statuarys, and to tbe 
reſt of the Virtuoſo-Tribe. But in this I am ſo fully 
ſatisfy'd I have Reaſon on my fide, that let Cuſtom 
be ever ſo ſtrong againſt me, I had rather repair to 
theſe inferiour Schools, to ſearch for TRUTR, and 
NaTURre:; than to ſome other Places, where higher 
Arts and Sciences are profeſs d. s 
I Am perſuaded that to be a Vrtuoſo (ſo far as be- 
fits a Gentleman) is a higher ſtep towards the becom. 
ing a Man of Virtue and good Senſe, than the being 
what in this Age we call * a Scholar. For 1 
rude 


1 


* It ſeems indeed ſomewhat improbable, that according N 
modern Erudition, and as Science is o diftributed, on: 1 
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rude Nature it-ſelf, in its primitive Simplicity, is a Ses 
better Guide to Judgment, than improv'd Sophiſtry, Lys 


and pedantick Learning. The Faciunt, næ, intelle- 
pindo, ut nibil intellegant, will ever be apply'd by 
Men of Diſcernment and free Thought to ſuch Lo- 
gick, ſuch Principles, ſuch Forms and Rudiments of 
Knowledg, as are eſtabliſn'd in certain Schools of 
Literature and Science, The caſe is ſufficiently un- 


— 


E 21nd noble Vouths ſhou'd obtain the full advantage of à juſt and 
E liberal Education, by uniting the Scholar- part with that of the real 
F Gentl-man and Man of Breeding, Academys for Exercifes, 19 
E uſeful to the Publick, and eilential in the Formation of a genteel 
E and liberal Character, are unfortunately neglected. Letters are 
indeed baniſh'd, I know not where, in diſtant Cloiſters and un- 
E 9 27isgd Cells, as our Poet has it, confin'd to the Commerce and 
mean Fellowſhip of bearded Boys. The ſprightly Arts and Sciences 
ue ſever'd from Philoſothy, which conſequently muſt grow droniſp, 
E infipid, pedantick, uſeleſs, and directly oppoſite to the real 
E Knowledg and Practice of the World and Mankind, Our Youth 
E accordingly ſeem to have their only Chance between two widely 
different Roads; either that of Pedantry and School-Learning, 
ich lies amidſt the Dregs and moſt corrupt part of Antient 
Literature; or that of the faſhionable illiterate Wild, which aims 
merely at the Character of the fne Gentleman, and takes up with 
tde Foppery of modern Languages and foreign Wit. The frighte 
fal Aipect of the former of theſe Roads makes the Journy appear 
dceſperate and impraSicable. Hence that Averſion ſo generally 
| concerv*d againſt a learn'd Character, wrong turn'd, and hideouſy 
ſet out, under ſuch Difficultys, and in ſuch ſeeming Labyrinths, 
ad myſterious Forms. As if a HOMERora XENOPHON 
E impertectly learnt, in raw Years, might not afterwards, in a riper 
Age, be ſtudy'd, as well in a Capital City and amidſt the World, 
at a College, or Countrz-Town! Or as if a PLUTARCH, 
„ TULLY, or a HORACE cowd not accompany a Young 
an in his Travels, at a Court, or (if occaſion were) even in . 
= Camp! The Caſe is not without Precedent. Leiſure is found 
& ſuicient for other Reading of numerous modern Tran#ations, 
and worſe Originals, of Italian or French Authors, who are read 
E wcrely for Amuſement, The French indeed may boaſt of ſome 
q lezitimate Authors of a juſt Reliſh, Corref, and without any 
| MuXure of the affected or ſpurious kinds; the falſe Tender, or 
& tic falſe Sublime; the conceited Fingle, or the ridiculous Point. 
& {iy are ſuch Genius's as have been form'd upon the natural 
Model of the Antients, and willingly own their Debt to thoſe 
& grcat Maſters, But for the reſt, who draw from another Fountain, 
the Italian Authors in particular; they may be reckon'd no 
better than the Corrupters of true Learning and Erudition; and 
| can indeed be reliſh'd by thoſe alone, whoſe Education has un- 
: fortunately _y 'em the Familiarity of the noble Antients, and 
| the Practice of a better and more natural Tae. See above, 


deritood 


| P. 193, &c, and VOL, II. f. 121, 122, 
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Part 3. derſtood even by thoſe who are unwilling to confeſs 
the Truth of it. Effects betray their Cauſes, And 


the known Turn and Figure of thoſe Underſtand. 
ings, which ſprout from Nurſerys of this kind, give 
a plain Idea of what is judg'd on this occaſion, 'Tis 
no wonder, if after ſo wrong a ground of Fducy- 
tion, there appears to be ſuch need of Redreſs, and 
Amendment, from that exccllent School which we 
call the World, The mere Amuſements of Gentlemen 
are found more improving than the profound Re- 
ſearches of Pedants. And in the Management of our 
Youth, we are forc'd to have recourte to the for- 
mer; as an Antidote againſt the Genius peculiar to 
the latter. If the Formaliſts of this. ſort were ered.- 
ed into Patentees, with a ſole Commiſſion of Au 
thir/hip ; we ſhou'd undoubtedly fee ſuch Wyiting in 
our Days, as wou'd either wholly wean us from 
all Books in general, or at leaſt from all ſuch as 
were the product of our own Nation, under ſuch a 
ſubordinate and conforming Government, 
HowEVER this may prove, there can be no 
kind of Writing which relates to Men and Manner, 
where it is not neceſſary for the Author * to under- 
ſtand Poetical and Meral TRUTH, the Beauty of Sen- 
timents, the AMblime of Characters; and carry in 
his Eye the Model or Exemplar of that natural Gras, 
which gives to every Action its attractive Charm, 
If he has naturally no Eye, or Ear, for theſe int 
riour Numbers ; "tis not likely he ſhou'd be able to 
zudg better of that exteriour Proportion and vymme!j 
of Compoſition, which conſtitutes legitimate Piece, 
Covu'p we once convince our-ſelves of what 1s 
in it-ſelf ſo evident; 1 That in the very natute 
« of Things there rauſt of neceſſity be the Founds- 
ce tion of a right and wrong TASTE, as well in fe- 
« ſpec of inward Characters and Features, as of out. 


« ward 1 Behaviour, and Action 5 we thou'l 


- : - a 


* Sura, p. 141, + VOL, III. 7. 113, 125 a” 
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be far more aſham' d of Ignorance and wrong Judg- Sect. 3. 
ment in the former, than in the latter of theſe Sub- 


jects. Even in the Arts, which are mere Imitations 
of that outward Grace and Beauty, we not only 
confeſs a Taſle 3 but make it a part of refin'd Breed- 
ing, to diſcover, amidſt the many falſe Manners and 
In Stiles, the true and natural one, which repreſents 
the real Beauty and“ VEenvus of the kind. Tis 
the like moral GR Ack, and Venus, which diſco- 
vering it-ſelf in the Turns of Character, and the va- 
riety of human Affection, is copy'd by the writing 
Artiſt. If he knows not this VEN us, theſe GR AC Es, 
nor was ever ſtruck with the Beauty, the Decorum of 
this ?nward kind, he can neither paint advantage- 
ouſly after the Life, nor in a feign'd Subject, where 
he has full ſcope. For F never can he, on theſe 
Terms, repreſent Merit and Virtue, or mark De- 
formity and Blemiſh, Never can he with Juſtice and 
true Proportion aſſign the Boundarys of either Part, 
or ſeparate the diſtant Characters. The Schemes mutt 
be defective, and the Draughts confus'd, where the 
Standard 15 weakly eſtabliſh'd, and the Meaſure Out 
of uſe. Such a Defigner, who has ſo little Feeling 
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of theſe Proportions, ſo little Conſciouſneſs of this 


Excellence, or theſe Perfections, will never be ſound 
able to deſcribe a perfect Character, or, what is more 
according to Art 4, * expreſs the Effect and Force 
of this Perfection, from the Reſult of various and 


e mixt Characters of Life. And thus the Senſe of 


inward Numbers, the Knowledg and Practice of the 

ſocial Virtues, and the Familiarity and Favour of the 

moral GRAcEs, are eſſential to the Character of a 

deſerving Artiſt, and juſt Favourite of the Mus Es. 

Thus are the Arts and Hrtues mutually Friends: and 
by 


— 


bs 


5 Supra, p. 93, Sc. and VOL. III. p. 125, 6, 7, 8. in the 
Mes, 


* Turra, p. 241. 
+ VOL. ill. 2. 1777 8, 9. in the Notes. 
2 thus 
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Part z. thus the Science of Virtuoſos, and that of Virtue jt. 
A ſelf, become, in a manner, one and the ſame, 

ON E Who aipires to the Character of a Man of 

Breeding and Polzenefs, .is careſul to form his Jud. 

ment of Arts and Sciences upon right Models of 

Perfe&icn, If he travels to Rome, he inquires 

which are the trueſt Pieces of Architecture, the beſt 

Remains of Statues, the beſt Paintings ofa Ravaasr, 

or a CaRAchE. However antiquated, rouzh, or 

ciiſmal they may appear to him, at firſt ſight ; he re. 

tolves to view em over and over, till he has brought 

lumſelf to reliſh *em, and finds their hidden Graz 

and Perfectiens. He takes particular care to turn his 

Ie from every thing which is gaudy, luſcious, and 

of a falſe Talie, Nor is he leſs c-retu] to turn his 

7 Har trom every ſort of Muſick, beſides that which 

4M x5 of the beſt Manner, and trueſt Harmony. 

TVR E to be wiſh'd we had the tame regard 

to a n gt Tas TE in Life and Manners. What 

Mortal being once convinc'd of a difference in u. 

«card Character, and of a Preference due to vw 

Kind above another; wou'd not be concern'd to 

8 make His own the beſt? If Ciaihty and Humar!y 

x be a TASTE ; if Brutality, Inſolence, Riot, be in the 
fame manner a TAS TH; who, if he cou'd reffect, 3 

wouu'd not chuſe to form himſelf on the anuable BF — 

= ard agreeable, rather than the odious and pervers WF *. 

7 Model? Who wou'd not endeavour to force NAT uu 

| as well in this reſpect, as in what relates to a 74% t jt 

Judgment in other Arts and Sciences? For in each 

place the Force on NATURE is us'd only for its BR 

Redreſs. If a natural g:zod TASTE be not already WR 
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my 


; form'd in us; why ſhou'd not we endeavour u ous 
| form it, and become natural? 1 fert 
„% LIE EI I fancy! I admire! Hos?! WR Dit 
þ ce By accident: or as I pleaſe. No. r= 
ö «© But I /carn to fancy, to admire, 10 pleaſe, as the E TO 
I «© Subjects themſelves are deſerving, and can bet BW 47. 
ö « me out. therwiſe, I like at this hour, but dt © 7 
„ ue the next, 1 ſhall be weary of my Puri B oo; 

<> | 
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4 main, if my Choice and Judgment in it be from 


no other other Rule than that ſingle one, becagſe I 
. plaſe. Groteſque and monſtrous Figures often 
r p/caſe. Cruel Spectacles, and Barbaritys are alſo 
2; . found to pleaſe, and, in ſome Tempers, to pleaſe 
4 beyond all eher Subjefts, But is this Pleaſure right ? 
„And ſhall I follow it, if it preſents ? Not ttrive 
r © with it, or endeavour to prevent its growth or 
prevalency in my Temper ? —— How ſtands the 
4 caſe in a more ſoft and flattering kind of Plea- 
„ © fure ?=———Effeminacy pleaſes me. The Indian 
Figures, the Japan-Work, the Enamel ſtrikes my 
4 © Eye. The luſcious Colours and glofſy Paint gain 
upon my Fancy. A French or Flemiſh Stile 1s 
highly lik'd by me, at firſt fight; and I purſue 

my liking. But what enſues ? Dol not for 
ever forfeit my good Reliſh >? How is it poſſible I 
t WE © ſhou'd thus come to taſte the Beautys of an Ta- 
- W © an Matter, or of a Hand happily form'd on Na- 
ture and the Antients ? Tis not by Wantonneſs 
and Humour that I ſhall attain my End, and ar- 


- 
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/ WW © rive at the Enjoyment I propoſe. The Art itſelf 


is > ſevere: the Rules rigid. And if I expect the 
3 f C Knowledg 


* 
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* Supra, p. 208, and VOL. II. p. 148, &c. 
+ Thus PLINY, ſpeaking with a mafterly Judgment of the 
Dignity of the then declining Art of Painting { ae Dignitate Artis 
marientis) ſhews it to be not only ſevere in feſpect of the Diſci- 
line, Stile, Deſign, but of the Characters and Lives of the noble 
Maſters : not only in the Effect, but even in the very Materials 
of the Art, the Colours, Ornaments, and particular Circumſtances 
| belonging to the Profeſſion. -EUPHRANORIS D!/- 
= wilis ANTIDOTUS, ditigentior quam numeroſior, & in 
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= fifurd Eruditio eluceat. m * #® ud nift in juventã oviifet, nemo 
Wo mpararetur, PAU SIA & Filius & Diſupulus A RI S- 
= TOLAUS 2 ſeverifimis pictoribus fuit. Fuit & nuper gravis 
W 4c Jeverus prifor AMULIUS, * Paucis diei horis pingebat, 
ede cum gravitate, quod ſemper togatus, quamquam in machinis. 
One of the mortai Symptoms upon which PLINY pronounces 
due fure Death of this noble Art, not long ſurvivor to him, was 
VOL, . | what 


Fad NF 43s bad * * 0 . . . . 4A 
Diſciculus, & auftcrior colore, & in aufteritate jucundin'g ut in i 


5 F 


3 


t- 2 and, upon experience, find little * Pleaſure in the Sect. 3. 


5 celꝛribus ſeverus. ä NICI comparatur, & aliquanto pra- 
fertur AT HENION Maronites, GLAUCIONIS Corinthii 
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j Part 3.6 Knowledg ſhou'd come to me by accident, r. 
4 ce play; I ſhall be groſly deluded, and prove may-ſd 7 J. 
i ce at beſt, aMock-/:rtuoſo, or mere Pedant of the kind fi 
A HERE therefore we have once again exhibit ; on 
1 our moral Science, in the ſame Method and Manna ar 
i of SOLILOQUY as above. To this Correction of HM p 
: meur and Formation of a Taſte, our Reading, if it 8 
of the right ſort, muſt principally contribute, Wha. 3 
ever Company we keep; or however polite and agr. ©” 
able their Characters may be, with whom we co =p: 
verſe, or correſpond : if the Authors we read are oi mY 
another kind, we ſhall find our Palat ſtrangely tun d ag 
their way. We are the unhappier in this reſpec, tw oof 
being Scholars ; if our Studys be ill choſen. Nor can i b- - 
* 3 AV 
der this 


what belong'd in common to all the other periſhing Arts after the 
| Fall of Liberty; I mean the Luxury of the R O MAN Com, dt 
1 5 . and the Change of Tae and Manners naturally conſequent to fu i that 
2 Change of Government and Dominion. This excellent, learned, Wi b 
and polite Critick repreſents to us the falſe Taſte ſpringing fron WF Sub 
the Court it-ſelf, and from that Opulence, Splendour, and Aﬀetts a fc 
tion of Magnihcence and Expence proper to the place. Thus i: Wi rr 
the Statuary and Architecture then in vogue, nothing cou'd be $6 
admir'd beſide what was coſtly in the mere Matter or Subſtance of 18 
the Work. Precious Rock, rich Metal, glittering Stones, i mor 
ether luſcious Ware, poiſonous to Art, came every day more 19 "ON 
requeſt, and were impos'd, as neceſſary Materials, on the he __* 
Maiters, *Twas in favour of theſe Court-Beautys and gaudy 43 Wl Dive 
pearances, that all good Drawing, juſt Deſign, and Truth e Hi as t 
egan to be deipis'd, Care was taken to procure from dia 
0 Farts, the moſt gorgeous ſplendid Colours, of the moſt coity 
Growth or Compoſition: not ſuch as had been us'd by APEL LH ever 
and the great Maſters, who were juſtly ſevere, loyal, and faith Wn muc 
to their Art. This newer Colouring our Critick calls th- f4 WE 
tind. The Materials were too rich to be ſurniſh'd by the Painte', ＋ Xt 
but were beſpoke, or furniſh'd at the coft of the Pericn wit Bl we 


1 empicy'd him; (gies Dominus pingenti praſiat,) The other my os 
FM Calls the diere hind, And thus { lays he) ( Rerum, mr Lum 5 . 
FI 66 pretiis excubatur : The Ce, and not the Life, and wt VB thin 

| „ fndy'd,” He ſhews, on the contrary, what care APELL £0 tisfa 

took to ſubdue the forid Colours, by a darkening Varniſh; ut iO "mg 
1. res (tays he) mis florian coloribus Aufteritatem ecculiè daret, And 2 r 

1 | te ſays juſt before, of ſome of the fineſt Pieces of & P ELLIS ftro: 
of. That they were wrought in four Colours only.“ Sv gren 4 E we 

I venerable was SIMPLICITY held among the Antients, 4% ns 

F 20 certain was the Ruin of all true Elegance in Life or Art, Wet ons 7 


this Miſtreſs was once quitted or contemn'd! Sec PLIN 
Tit, 35. See allo, above, 7. 97: in the Notes; and . 150. 1 
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7 Anovics fo an Author. 23x 
I, for this reaſon, think it proper to call a Man wwell- Sect. 3. 
rad who reads many Authors : fince he muſt of neceſ- Lays 
IF fry have more ill Models, than good; and be more 
ME Guf'd with Bombaſt, ill Fancy, and wry Thought; 
than fill'd with ſolid Senſe, and juſt Imagination. 31 
Bur notwithſtanding this Hazard of our Tafte, :| 
WW from 2 Multiplicity of Reading; we are not, it ſeems. | 
the leaſt ſcrupulous in our Choice of Subject. We 
read whatever comes next us. What was firſt put 1 
ee: into our hand, when we were young, ſerves us after- K 
a wards for ſerious Study, and wiſe Reſearch, when 
' 1 we are old, We are many of us, indeed, ſo grave 
nd as to continue this exerciſe of Youth thro our re- 
TW maining Life. The exerciſing-Authors of this kind 
n have been above “ deſcrib'd, in the beginning of 
dis Treatiſe. The Manner of Exerciſe is call'd Me- 
us, ditation, and is of a ſort ſo ſolemn and profound, 
ut WE that we dare not ſo much as thorowly examine the 
in {W Subjet, on which we are bid to meditate, This is 
is WF a fort of Ta/i-Reading, in which a TasTEx is not 
-- permitted. How little ſoever we take of this Diet; 
es ſufficient to give full Exerciſe to our grave Hu- 
a our, and allay the Appetite towards further Re- 
fearch and ſolid Contemplation. The reſt is Holiday, 
„ Diverſion, Play, and Fancy, We rze@ all Rule; 
ss thinking it an Injury to our Diverſions, to have 
+ Ws regard to Truth or Nature: without which, how- 
ever, nothing can be truly agreeable, or entertaining; 
V¹a moch leſs, inſtructive, or improving. Thro a certain 
„F Surfeit taken in a wrong kind of ſerious Reading, 
we apply our-felves, with full Content, to the molt 
1M 774:culous, The more remote our Pattern is from any 
thing moral or profitable,z the more Freedom and Sa- 
& tisfaction we find in it, We care nat how Gothic or 
& Parbarrys our Models are; what ill-deſign'd or mon- 
ſtrous Figures we view; or what falfe Proportions 
we trace, or fee deſcrib'd in Hiſtory, Romance, or 
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Fag. 112, 113, &c. + Supra, p. 49, 5% . 
? ; 1 f Fiction. 
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Part 3. Fiction, And thus our Eye and Ear is loſt, (gi 
— Reliſh or 7ae muſt of neceſſity grow barbara „ 
whilſt Barbarian Cuſtoms, Savage Manners, hu 
, Wars, and Wonders of the Terra Incognita, emi 5 3 
our leiſure Hours, and are the chief Materials to iu = 
niſh out a Library. 5 
 FTnHnEesE are in our preſent Days, what B 
> Coivalry were, in thoſe of our Forefathers. I Kr 
not What, Faith our valiant Anceſtors may have h 
in the Storys of their Giants, their Dragons, a 
St. GzoxGE's. But for our Faith indeed, as well vi 
our Taſee, in this other way of reading; I muſt ci 
teſs I can't conſider it, without Aftoniſhment, 
Ir muſt certainly be ſomething elſe than Ian 
dulity, which faſhions the 'Taſte and Judgment d 
many Gentlemen, whom we hear cenſur d as Athajh 
for attempting to philoſophize after a newer manner 
than any known of late. For my own part, I hay 
ever thought this ſort of Men to be in general mon 
credulous, tho after another manner, than the me 
Vulgar. Beſides what I have obſerv'd in Converk- 
tion with the Men of this Character, I can produc 
many anathematiz'd Authors, who if they want! 
true Iſraelitiſß Faith, can make amends by a Ch 
or Indian one, If they are ſhort in Syria, or th * 
Paleſtine; they have their full meaſure in America, . 
Japan. Hiſtorys of Incas or Iroquois, written H 
2 e, and Miſſionarys, Pirates and Renegades, &. 
Captains and truſty Travellers, paſs for authentic 
Records, and are canonical, with the Virtuoſo's of ti 
tort, Tho Chriftian Miracles may not ſo well ſatis 
em; they dwell with the higheſt Contentment a 
: the Prodigys of Mooriſh and Pagan Countrys. Tity 
78 have far more Pleaſure in hearing the monſirwe 
1 Accounts of monfirous Men, and Manners ; ta 
the politeſt and beſt Narrations of the Affairs, de 
& Governments, and Lives of the wiſeſt and moſt pi 
7 liſh'd People. 
» 'T1s the ſame Taſte which makes us prefer | 


Turkiſb Hiſtory to a Grecian, or a Raman; an Ax 10570 
(0 


* 
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= al of our Author : nor are fo far curious, as to 
7 Pobſerve how able he is in the Judgment of Face, or 


ov ingenious in the Texture of his Lyes. For Fats 
unably related, tho with the greateſt Sincerity, and 

good Faith, may prove the worſt ſort of Deceit: 
und mere Lyes, judiciouſſy compos'd, can teach us 
de ruth of Things, beyond any other manner. 
But to amuſe our-ſelves with ſuch Authors as nei- 
ther know how to lye, nor tell Truth, diſcovers a 
rast, which methinks one ſhou'd not be apt to 
envy, Yet ſo enchanted we are with the travelling 
Alemoirs of any caſual Adventurer; that be his Cha- 


turn'd over a Page or two, than we begin to inte- 
Freſt our-ſelves highly in his Affairs. No ſooner has 
Jhe taken Shipping at the Mouth of the Thames, or 
ſent his Baggage before him to Graveſend, or Buoy 
in the More, than ſtrait our Attention is earneſtly 
taken up. If in order to his more diſtant Travels, 
he takes ſome Part of Euxor E in his way ; we can 
with patience hear of Inns and Ordinarys, Paſſage- 
Boats and Ferrys, foul and fair Weather; with all 
the Particulars of the Author's Diet, Habit of Body, 
his perſonal Dangers and Miſchances, on Land, and 
Sea. And thus, full of Defire and Hope, we ac- 
company him, till he enters on his great Scene of 
Action, and begins by the Deſcription of ſome enor- 


bo 


vos Fiſh, or Beat. From monſtrous Brutes he pro- 
ceeds to yet more monfirous Men. For in this Race 
of Authors, be is ever compleateſt, and of the firſt 
Rank, who is able to ſpeak of 9 the moſt an- 


un ratural and monſirous. 


te — 4 EE 
ö The greateſt of Criticks ſays of the greateſt Poet, When he 
pz extols him to the higheſt, © That above all others he underſtood 
. „ * A e, \ N 
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| 5 3 a V:nc1L and. a Romance, or Novel] to an Sect. 3. 
ad. We have no regard to the Character or Ge- WE) 
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Writer, or Genius, what it will, we have no ſooner 
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234 n x to an Author. 
Part 3. Tus Humour our * old Tragick Poet ſe 


| Mooriſh Hero, full fraught with Prodigy: a wa 


Tate-Tellers; and change their natural Inclination fr 


to have diſcover d. He hit our Tafte in giving u 


drous Story-Teller ! But for the attentive Part, th 8 
Poet choſe to give it to Woman-kind. What pl 
ſionate Reader of Travels, or Student in the prod. 
ous Sciences, can refuſe to pity that fair Lady, wh 
fell in Love with the miraculous Mook? efſpecialh 
conſidering with what ſutable grace ſuch a Low 
cou'd relate the moſt monſtrous Adventures, and ſi 
tisfy the wondring Appetite with the moſt wondroy 
Tales; Fhererin (ſays the Hero-Traveller) 


Of Antars waſte, and Deſarts idle, 

Tt zvas my Hint to ſpeak : 

And of the Cannibals tbat each ether eat ! 
The Anthropophagie ! and Men whoſe Heads 
Do grow beneath their Shoulders, Theſe to bear 
Mou d DEsDEMONa ſeriouſly incline, 


S ERIOUS TY, 'twas a woful Tale! unfit, one 
wou'd think, to win a tender Fair-one. It's tru, 
the Poet ſufficiently condemns her Fancy; and mak 
her (poor Lady !) pay dearly for it, in the end 
But why, amongſt his Greet Names, he ſhou'd hare 
choſen one which denoted the Lady Superſtrtion, | 
can't imagine : unleſs, as Poets are ſometimes Pro- 
phets too, he ſhou'd fizuratively, under this dari 
Type, have repreſented to us, That about a hundre 
Years after his Time, the Fair Sex of this Ifland 
ſhou'd, by other monſtrous Tales, be ſo ſeduc'd, 5 
to turn their Favour chiefly on the Perſons of tit 


fair, candid, and courteous Knights, into a Paſo 


tor a myſterious Race of black Enchanters : ſuch x \ 
of old were ſaid to creep into Houſes, and lad capti 

filly Momen. | | — 

| = x 5 

* 5 H A K E 9 P E A . * 
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W *T1s certain there is a very great Affinity be- Sect. 3. 
W tween the Paſſion of Superſtition, and that of Tales. 
W The Love of ſtrange Narrations, and the ardent Ap- 
petite towards annatural Objects, has a near Alliance 

with the like Appetite towards the ſupernatural kind, | 
W ſuch as are call'd prodigious, and of dire Omen, For ſo | | 
the Mind forebodes, on every ſuch unuſual Sight or 1 
E Hearing, Fate, Deſtiny, or the Anger of Heaven, ſeems 


£ =# 
3 
2 


I = 
1 
Lo - 
ws 


Wo 
[> 1 x 


Lo denotcd, and as it were delineated, by the monſtrous F 
d Birth, the horrid Fact, or dire Event, For this rea- | 
dro fon the very Perſons of ſuch Relators or Tale-tellers, 


with a ſmall help of diſmal Habit, ſutable Counts- 
© nance and Tone, become ſacred and tremendous in 
the Eyes of Mortals, who are thus addicted from 
their Youth. The tender Virgins, loſing their na- 
tural Softneſs, aſſume this tragick Paſſion, of which 
they are highly ſuſceptible, eſpecially when a ſutable 
kind of Eloquence and Action attends the Character 
of the Narrator, A thouſand DespEMoNa's are 
then ready to preſent themſelves, and wou'd frankly 
reſign Fathers, Relations, Country-men, and Coun- 


ar 


on: 

ru WE try it-ſelf, to follow the Fortunes of a Hero of the 
black Tribe. | | 

n Bor whatever monſtrous Zeal, or ſuperſtitious 
ue Paſion, the Poet might foretel, either in the Gen- 
„demen, Ladys, or common People, of an after Age; 
16. tis certain that as to Books, the ſame Mæoriſh Fancy, 
in its plain and hteral ſenſe, prevails ſtrongly at this 
«18 preſent time. Monſters and Monſter-Lands were 
never more in requeit : And we may often ſee a Philo- 
os fſopher, or a Wit, run a Tale-gathering in thoſe idle De- 
arts, as familiarly as the ſillieſt Woman, or mereſt Boy. 
&. 


| ONE WOU'D imagine that“ our Philoſophical 
5 Writers, who pretend to treat of Morals, ſhou'd far 
8 | | out-do 


ee 8 
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| 2 * Confidering what has been ſo often ſaid on this Subject of 
= Philoſophy, Learning and the Sifer-Arts, after that antient Model 
Which has flags been ſo much corrupted 3 it may not be amils 
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Part 3. cutdo mere Poers, in recommending Virtue, and u. 
A Preſenting what was fair and amrable in human 4A. 

tions. One wou'd imagine, that if they turn d ther 
| LW cer 


— nnd 

3 to h 

| 2 to hear the Conſeſſion of one of the greateſt and mod 

earned of Moderns, upon this Head. © Salicet aſſenſuri ii a ſelve 
veteribus Safientibus, Peeti am T ep voTdThns 807 iu inn; WE Nati 
ce guywazgy, ſeveriſſimæ Philoſophiz contubcrnalem eſſe; ws Wi 18 
«K videmus omni curã morum fojthahita, gue vera Philoſeghia h in Wi and 
« neſcis quibus argumentaliuncalis, in nupss ſophiſticis, in puerilivls Wi matt 


« argutiolis, e denigue pnuaTiors T Jizhexrinn, od Wi 
« ſug jam àtate Euphrades Themiſtius conguercbatur, ſummm WE and 


* ſatientiam ponere! Scilicit farunare PERSIT wivile rebur, ws ore r 
« recendit:a alla eruditis eos cajtet, quibus prifinam barbaricm urin ft 
« retinere, & in Antiguitaliſ totivs ignoratione verſari, potius u 8 
« efſe ac melius, quan Dienen literarum, olim fimili ſocerdd ex. Wi 1p 
* tinctarum, memoriã vero fatrum maguo Dei immortalis henefe n Wi mat 
te lacem reUccatarum ex al:a Pominum 7 Mine, ſibi vindicare, 2 jr 5 ; 
% fa guenmgue virilt peſteri: aſerere! * # # # © # Scribit vm ; nat; 
© ARRIANUS, ſapientiſimum ſenem illum EPICTETUM WF wo 
«< impietatis in Deum ecs mſumulaſ/e, qui in Pyiloſot hi fludiis a] , 
re d ;, five Sermonis curam tanquam u Wi © x 
& lever aſcernarentur: quoniam guidem, aiebat vir divinus, 4% Wi 6: { 
esc £541 avBpaures Thc og Ts Oi rxapirac ed. i « | 
* H x 7 8 
«K Fn GCermanum Phkiloſophium! En vocem auream! Net rn th 
«« memerabile Syneſii Philoſophi praſtantiſſimi vaticinium triſii events A 6 
* confimaium, quod mulic antè ab ipſo et editum, cam vation A del 
„ Pudigrum Kun iter terverti ab qqualibus ſuis cerneret. Diſſutam all 
„% enim contra eos q!z ad ſanctiſimæ IJheclegia fudia Infantiam Y 4 che 
„Sor hiſticen pro ſolidd eruditione affcrrent, fatiaicam hare quaji ſorten | Hs 
«K edidit. Kid ve, inguit, uc abvaroy Tive @AUNLIRS 5/9 = An 
.«C TeropTar TeTes dideGacivai Periculum eft ne hujuſmdi Wi fur 
Honꝛines in abyſum quamdam ineftiarum delagſi penitus corrumpar- At 
«K tur. Utinam defuiſet huic Oraculo fides, Sed profetid, deprara- 4 
« tron illi, & hujus Scientiarum Regina, & omrzum aliarum, 94 Ex 
" $6 prftea accidit, occaſionem guidem Gotthorum & Alanorum invofime; ; 
« praebuerunt ; at cauſa illizs prepior ac vera ejt, ratio ſuchorun 3 
« perver/a, & in liberalibus Diſcitlinit prava Inſtitutio, at Linguarun BY 
« ſimul & univerſe literature melioris ignaratio. # # o . a 
« qui non in eum tertè fem viri mani & grætetta & exempla ui. „ 
% tutum me mori commendata ad piſteros tran miſt runt, ut ad mann E « 
« aurium obleeFationemn, vel jacfalicnem ⁊anam inutilis eruditioniy is 
ta connjeeremus : verum ut ſuis nos lutubratianibus excitarent ad , 


« efeaienda & in affum producenda RECTI HO NEST Tque Bri 
% ſemina; gue cùm a Natura accepiſſemus, vitiis tamen circumtisa, Ss 
« & tan!um non obruta, fic in noris animis, niſi cultura melior acit- 
„ ger, latent, quaſi in altum guendam ſcrobem penitus dena. hu 

8 66 jtectart 
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WF ye towards remote Countrys (of which they affect Sect. 3 
.o much to ſpeak) they ſhou'd ſearch for that sim 
A. pucity of Manners, and Innocence of Behaviour, 
er which has been often known among mere Savages z 
i e'er they were corrupted by our Commerce, and, by 
Eſad Example, inſtructed in all kinds of Treachery 


WA — — 


and Inhumanity. Twou'd be of advantage to us, 
to hear the Cauſes of this ſtrange Corruption in our- 


ns ſelves, and be made conſider of our Deviation from 
Nature, and from that juſt Purity of Manners which 
an might be expected, eſpecially from a People ſo aſſiſted 
and enlighten'd by Religion. For who wou'd not 
naturally expect more Juitice, Fidelity, Temperance, 
and Honeſty, from Chriſtians, than from Mabometans, 
or mere Pagans? Bur fo far are our modern Mora- 
„ls from condemning any unnatural Vices, or cor- 
+ {WT rupt Manners, whether in our own or foreign Cli- 
„mates, that they, wou'd have Vice it-felf appear as 
natural as VIx TE; and from the worſt Examples, 
1, wou'd repreſent to us, © That all Actions are natu- 
rally indifferent ; that they have no Note or Cha- 
| © rafter of Good, or Ill, in themſelves ; but are di- 
( ſtinguiſh'd by mere Fasxion, Law, or arbitrary 
bre.“ Wonderful Philoſophy ! rais'd from 
the Dregs of an illiterate mean kind, which was ever 
' WE Ceſpis'd among the great Antients, and rejected by 
[ 


s (S 
9 


— 
r 


all Men of Action, or ſound Erudition; but, in 

E theſe Ages, imperfectly copy'd from the Original, 

and, with much Diſadvantage, imitated, and af- 
ſum'd, in common, both by devout and indevout 
Attempters in the moral kind. 


88 . 


* 
at A 


| © pefant tot illa Volumina cue de Morali Diſciplin& Philoſorhi con- 
Fecerunt. Tendit eodem & Græcorum Litinorumgue Peetarum 
e glerague manus; ſed itineribus diverſis. Quot ſunt enim Poet a- 
| © rum genera (ſunt autem quamplurima ) tot ferꝭ diverticula & 
e viarum amꝭ ages e diucentium,” If. Cafaub. in Prefatione Come 
mentari: ad Perf See above, pag. 129, 130, &c. and 140, 141, 
193. and 201, 202. and 224, &c. and 228, &c. And VOL. 
III. 2. 44, 56, 57, &c. and 162, 163, 164, in the Notes, 
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Part 3. Suov'p a Writer upon Mi ſicł, addreſſing him. 5 
wy Telf to the Students and Lovers of the Art, dec 
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to *em, © That the Meaſure or Rule of Haz wort! 
ce Was Capri ice or Will, Humour or Faſbion; "tis A 


very likely he ſhou'd be heard with great Attention 


or treated with real Gravity. “ For HAM xi 


Harmony by Nature, let Men judg ever fo ridicy, 
louſly of Muſick. So is Symmetry and Proporn 
founded ſtill in Nature, let Mens Fancy prove erg 


ſo barbarous, or their Faſhions ever ſo C94; in 
their Architecture, Sculpture, or whatever other de 


ſigning Art. Tis the fame caſe, where Lie an 
MANN ERS are concern'd. Virtue has the ſame fd 


Standard. The ſame Numbers, Harmony, and Pr 


ortion will have place in Mon AL s; and are di. 
coverable in the Chara&ers and Affection, of Man- 
kind; in which are laid the juſt Foundations of an 
Art and Science, ſuperiour to every other of himan 


Practice and Comprehenſion. 


TA IS, I ſuppoſe therefore, is highly neceſſaty, 
that a Writer ſhou'd comprehend. For Things ar 
ftubborn, and will not be as we fancy 'em, or as the 
Faſhion varys, but as they ſtand in Nature, Now 


whether the Writer be Peet, Philoſopher, or of whit. 


ever kind; he is in truth no other than a Ci 
after Na TvR. His Srile may be differently ſutel 
to the different Times he lives in, or to he diffe- 


rent Humour, of his Age or Nation. His Manner, 


his Dreſs, his Co/ouring may vary, But if his Drau- 
ing be uncorrect, or his Deſign contrary to Nature; 
his Piece will be found ridiculous, when it comes 
thorowly to be examin'd. For Nature will not be 
mock' d. The Prepoſſeſſion againſt her can never 


be very laſting. Her Decrees and Inſtincts are power: © 
ful; and her Sentiments In-bred. She has a tron; We 
Party abroad; and as ſtrong a ona within ours: n. 
iy And when any Slight is put upon her, ſhe can ſoon Wi . 
k turn the Reproach, and make large Repriſals on ti? We 5 


on 
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Zaſte and judgment of her Antagoniſts. 


him. 
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SOM 


is ny ſpect, if he be not ſuch a one as has 4. iberately 


ation, 
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EZ Wrarever Philoſopher, Critick, or Author is Sect. 3. 
nvinc'd of this Prerogative of Nature, will eaſily 
pegſuaded to apply himſelf to the great Work of 
W-/-rming bis TASTE 5 Which he will have reaſon to 


Endeavour” d to frame it by the A Scaudard of Na- 
Br: Whether this be his Caſe, he will eaſily diſ- 
over, by appealing to is Memory. For Cuſtom and 
BF 2/01 are powerful Seducers : And he muſt of nz- 
W-tlity have tought hard againſt theſe, to have at- 
Ekin'd that Juſtneſs of Taſte, which is requir'd in one 
Pho pretends to follow Nature. But if no ſuch 
Conflict can be call'd to mind; *tis a certain Toke 
That the Party has his Tafte very little different trom 
ehe Vulgar. And on this account he ſhou'd inſtant- 
35 betake himſelf to the wholeſom Practice recom- 
mended in this Treatiſe. He ſhou'd ſet afoot the 
powertulleſt Facultys of his Mind, and aſſemble the 
beſt Forces of his Wit and Judgment, in order to 
make a formal Deſcent on the Territorys of, the 
aue reſolving to decline no Combat, nor hearken 
Eto any Terms, till he had pierc'd into its inmoit 
Errovin es, and reach'd the Seat of Empire. No 
Treatys ſhou'd amule him; no Advantages lead him 
Jade. All other Speculations ſhou'd be ſuſpended, 
A other & Atte reſign'd; till this neceiſary Cam- 


& piign was made, and theſe inward Conflicts learnt ; 


be which he wou'd be able to gain at leaſt ſome 
E tolerable Infight into himſelf, and ann of his 
oven natural Pr rinca ples. 


. 
bs} 


IT MAY here perhaps be thought, that not- 


* W 
E 


wWitchſtanding the particular Advice we have given, 


in relation to the forming of a Tas TE in natural 
Characters and Manners; we are ſtill defective in 


. i performance, whilſt we are ſilent on ſupernatural 


| Caſes, ana bring not into our Contideration the Man- 


z ners and Characters deliver*d to us in Holy We. 


=. 
2 
. 


But this Objgection Will ſoon vaniſh, when we con- 


== fider, chat there can be no Rules given by human Wit, 
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Part 3. to that which was never humanly conceiv'd, bu 
Aa divinzly dictated, and inſpir'd. 

For this Reaſon, twou'd be in vain for any 
* Poet, or ingenious Author, to form his Char. 
ters, after the Models of our ſacred Penmen, And 
whatever certain Criticks may have advanc'd con- 
cerning the Structure of a Heroic, Poem of this kind; 
I will be boid to propheſy, that the Succeſs wil 
never be anſwerable to Expectation. 

Ir muſt be own'd, that in our facred Hiſtory 
we have both Leaders, Conquerors, Founders of 
Nations, Deliverers, and Patriots, who, even in 2 
human Senſe, are no-way behind the chief of thoſe 

y fo much celebrated by the Antients. There is no- 
4 thing in the Story of EN EAS, which is not equal 
Þ or exceeded by a ſos uA or a Mos ES. But as illuſ. 
1 rious as are the Acts of theſe ſacred Chiefs, twoud 
be hard to copy them in juſt Heroick. Iwou'd be 
hard to give to many of em that graceful Air, 
which is neceilary to render *em naturally pleaſing to 
Mankind: according to the Idea Men are univerſally 
found to have of Heroiſm, and Gencro/ity. 
7 | NoTwW!THSTANDING the pious Endeavour 
'% which, as devout Chriſtians, we may have us'd in 
order to ſeparate our-ſelves from the Intereſts of 
mere Heathens and Infidels; notwithſtanding the true 
| pains we may have taken, to arm our Hearts 1n be- 
. half of a choſen People, againſt their neighbouring 
| Nations, of a falſe Religion, and Worſhip ; there 
will be ſtill found ſuch a Partiality remaining in u, 
towards Creatures of the fame Make and Figure with 
. our-ſelves, as will hinder us from viewing with S4- 
; Tisfattion the Puniſhments inflicted by human Hands 


ff on ſuch Aliens and Idolaters. — 
} | IN mere Poetry, and the Pieces of Wit and Lite- 
1 rature, there is a Liberty of Thought and Fatineſs of 


Humour indulg'd to us, in which perhaps We ate 


t 
. . | F : —_—_— 
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# VOL, III. 7. 162, 163, 164. in the Notes. of 
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E not ſo well able to contemplate the Divine judg- Sect. 3. 
E ments, and ſee clearly into the Juſtice of thoſe Ways, Gaps 
which are declar'd to be ſo far from our Ways, and 
above our higheſt Thoughts or Underſtandings. In 
E ſuch a Situation of Mind, we can hardly endure to - 
= ſee Heathen treated as Heathen 5 and the Faithful made 
the Executioners of the Divine Wrath. There is a 
certain perverſe Humanity in us, which inwardly 
reſiſts the Divine Commiſfion, tho ever ſo plainly 
E reveal'd. The Wit of the beſt Poet is not ſufficient 
to reconcile us to the Campaign of a Josxva, or 
the Retreat of a Mos Es, by the aſſiſtance of an 
ECV TIAN Loan, Nor will it be poſſible, by the 
E Muſes Art, to make that Royal Hero appear amiable 
in human Eyes, who found ſuch favour in the Eye 
of Heaven. Such are mere human Hearts; that they 
can hardly find the leaſt Sympathy with that only 
one which had the Character of being after the Par- 
tern of the ALMIGHTY'S. 

Ius apparent therefore that the Manners, Ac- 
tions and Characters of Sacred Writ, are in no-wiſe 
the proper Subject of other Authors than Divines 
themſelves. They are Matters incomprehenſible in 
E Philoſophy : They are above the Pitch of the mere 
human Hiſtorian, the Politician, or the Moraliſt; and 
are too ſacred to be ſubmitted to the Poes's Fancy, 
when inſpir'd by no other Spirit than that of his 
profane Miſtreſſes, the Mus Es. 

5 1Snov'd be unwilling to examine rigorouſly 
the Performance of our * great Poet, who ſung fo 
piouſly the Fall of Man. The Var in Heaven, and 
the Cataſtrophe of that original Pair from whom the 
E Generations of Mankind were propagated, are Mat- 
ters ſo abſtruſely reveal'd, and with ſuch a reſem- 
blance of Mythology, that they can more eaſily bear 
_ what figurative Conſtruction or fantaſtick Turn the 
Poet may think fit to give em. But ſhou'd he ven- 
dure farther, into the Lives and Characters of the 


— 
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Part z. Patriarchs, the holy Matrons, Heroes and Heroine: Ie. 
of the choſen Seeds, ſhou'd he employ the ſacred MW 
Machine, the Exhibitions and Interventions of Divi- 
nity, according to Holy Writ, to ſupport the 48; de 
of his Piece; he wou'd ſoon find the Weakneſs of Þ h. 
his pretended Ort bodox Mus, and prove how little MW w. 
thoſe Divine Patterns were capable of human Ini. | 
tation, or of being rais'd to any other Majeſty, or 
Sublime, than that in which they originally appear, 

TAE Theology, or THEOGON Y, of the Heather in 
cou'd admit of ſuch different Turns and figurative 
Expreſſions, as ſuted the Fancy and Judgment of ucl 
each Philoſopher or Poet. But the Purity of ouſ + 
Faith will admit of no ſuch Variation. The Ci. N ter) 
tian TrroLoOGY ; the Birth, Procedure, Generatinr, 
and perſonal Diftin&ion of the DiviniTy, are Ml. 
terys only to be determin'd by the initiated, or or. 
dain' d; to whom the State has aſſign' d the Guars 
dianſhip and Promulgation of the Divine Oracles. 
It becomes not thoſe who are un- infpir'd from Hes. 
ven, and un- commiſſion'd from Earth, to ſearch 
with Curioſity into the Original of thoſe Holy Rites 
and Records, by Law eftabiliſh' d. Shou'd we make 
ſuch an Attempt ; we ſhou'd in probability find the 
teſs Satisfaction, the further we preſum'd to ca 
our Speculations. Having dar'd once to quit the i 
Authority and Direction of the Law, we ſhoud 
eaſily be ſubject to Heterodoxy and Errour, when we” 
Had no better Warrant left us for the Authority 0t x 
our facred Sv MHOLS, than the Integrity, Candou:, as 


and Diſintereſtedpeſs of their Compilers, and Regiſter Ae 
Hew great that Candour and Ditintereſtcdneſs may Its f 
have been, we have no other Hiſtorys to inform uy 
than thoſe of their own licenſing or compoting. on 
61 


Lys 


0 


3 But buſy Perſons, who officiouſly ſearch into thc! W 


Records, are ready even from hence to draw Proc 7. $ 
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very diſadvantageous to the Fame and Character ei 
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au Twou'p be ſomewhat hard, methinks, if Rx- 


fin, I. 1010 N, as by * Law abliſp' d, were not allow'd 
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of the Temper of antient Councils, than by that of Sect.3 | 
later Synods and modern Convocations. 5 


Wu N we add to this the melancholy Conſi- 
deration of what Diſturbances have been rais*'d from 
the Diſputes of this kind: What Effuſion of Blood, 
what Devaſtations of Provinces, what Shock and 
Ruin of Empires have been occaſion'd by Contro- 


verſys, founded on the niceſt Diſtinction of an Ar- 


ticle relating to theſe Myſterys; twill be judg'd vain 
in any Poet, or polite Author, to think of rendring 
himſelf agreeable, or entertaining, whilſt he makes 
ſuch Subjects as theſe to be his Theme, | 
Bur tho the Explanation of ſuch deep MyY. 


terys, and religious Dutys, be allotted as the pecu- 


liar Providence of the Sacred Order; tis prefum'd, 


nevertheleſs, that it may be lawful for other Authors 
to retain their antient Privilege of inſtructing Man- 
kind, in a way of Pleaſure, . and Entertainment. 


Poets may be allow'd their Fictions, and Philoſophers 
their Syſtems, *Twou'd go hard with Mankind, 


thou'd the Patentees for Religion be commiſſion'd 
for all Inſtruction and Advice, relating to Manners, 
or Converſation. The Stage may be allow'd to in- 
piruct, as well as ebe Pulpit, The way of Vit and 
Flamour may be ſerviceable, as well as that of Gra- 
ty and Seriouſneſs : And the way of plain Reaſon as 
well as that of exalted Revelation. The main mat- 
ter is to keep theſe Provinces diſtin, and ſettle their 
Juit Boundarys, And on this account it is that we 
4 ave endeavougg to repreſent to modern Authors the 
g 1 of making this Separation juſtly, and in 
Vue form, | | 


che he lame Privilege as HERALDR YT. i agreed on 
roots I hands, that particular Perſons may deſign or 
er ant, in their private Capacity, after what manner 
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as ſuch, deliver'd down to us by the authenta 


reſt of thoſe eminent Suſtainers of Britiſh Henouf 


we chief Managers, and Promoters. 
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Ap vier ts an Author. 
they think fit: But they muſt Saxon only as twill 
Publick directs. Their Lyon or Bear muſt be figur! 
as the Science appoints ! and their Supporters n 
Creſt muſt be ſuch as their wiſe and gallant An 
tors have procur'd for em. No matter whet-W 
the Shapes of theſe Animals hold juſt Proporta 
with Nature. No matter tho different or contrin| 
Forms are join'd in one. That which is deny'd 0 
Painters, or Poets, is permitted to HERAL DS. MV. 
ruraliſis may, in their ſeparate and diſtinct Capacity, 
inquire, as they think fit, into the real Exiſteg 
and natural Truth of Things: But they muſt by w 
means diſpute the authoriz'd Forms. Mermaid: ui 
Griffins were the Wonder of our Forefathers ; au 
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Traditions and Delineations above-mention'd. M 
ought not ſo much as to criticize the Features 
Dimenſions of a Saracen's Face, brought by or 
conquering Anceſtors from the holy Wars; wi 
pretend to call in queſtion the Figure or Size of: 
Dragon, on which the Hiſtory of our national Chan: 
pion, and the Eſtabliſhment of a high Order, at 
Dignity of the Realm depends. | 

Bur as worthipful as are the Perſons of the | 
taſtrious Heralds CLaRENCIEUX, GARTER, and ih 


and Antiquity ; tis to be hop'd that in a more d 
viliz'd Age, ſuch as at preſent we have the gon 
fortune to live in, they will not attempt to frat 
their Privileges to the ſame height as forme 
Having been reduc'd by Law, or ſettled Practag 
from the Power they once enjoy'd, they will nag 
*tis preſum'd, in defiance of the Magiſtrate and Ui 
Power, erect anew their Stages, and Lifts, int" 
duce the manner of civil Combats, ſet us to Til 
and Turnament, and raiſe again thoſe Defiance 
and mortal Frays, of which their Order were o,, 
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TO CONCLUDE: The only Method which Sect. 3. 
figur! an juſtly qualify us for this high Privilege of giv Cys 
| ng Apvice, is, in the firſt place, to receive it, our- = 
ſelves, with due Submiſſion 3 where the Publick has 
vouchſaf d to give it us, by Authority. And if in 
our private Capacity, we can have Reſolution enough 


orticn 


ntrauſ to criticize our-ſelves, and call in queſtion our high 
d Imaginations, florid Deſires, and ſpecious Senti- 

. ments, according to the manner of So LILO GuV 
Pacity bove preſcrib'd ; we ſhall, by the natural courſe of 
ſte RE things, as we grow wiſer, prove leſs conceited ; 


by m 15 and introduce into our Character that Modeſiy, Con- 
d deſcenſion, and juſt Humanity which is eſſential to the 
; a Succeſs of all friendly Counſel and Admonition, An 
ent honeſt Home-PRHIILOSORHVH muſt teach us the whole 
WE ſom Practice within our- ſelves. Polite Reading, and 
res 9 * Converſe with Mankind of the better fort, wil qua- 
uty uz for what remains. EY 
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